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Take this tale of olden days, 
Dusty high-road, forest ways, 
Whither Fortune's caravan 
Carries prince and beggar-man. 


If my Highland hills and streams 
Lie not m your land of dreams, 
If a dearer world be yours— 
Solway sands, enchanted moors— 
In my tale read Dee for Spey, 
That your homing fancy may 
Spy the questing ‘Gannet’ beat 
Up beyond the Isles o° Fleet, 
Hearken as the hoof-beats go 
Ringing on the roads you know. 


And tho winter wind and rain 
Bare the branches, cloud the pane, 
Ever happy-starred may you, 

To the inward vision true, 

From your city window see 
Spring-tume in the Stewartry. 
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The Bright Eyes of Danger. 


PROLOGUE. 


My mistress still the open road 
And the bright eyes of danger. 


I xnow the voice of my river of rivers; her fresh 
young treble, clear and careless, rippling over pebbled 
shallows in far solitudes; deep and sonorous when a 
hundred hill burns, children of her wild and _ secret 
places, leap down, tawny after mountain rain, to brim 
her banks and speed her, singing, to the sea. From 
the mist-crowned silences in the bosom of the moors 
around her source, to the great sickle of shining sand 
reverberant with ocean voices, near where her ancient 
music greets the Moray Firth, story or song is linked 
with every silver mile of Spey, mother river of my fair 
province, stream of romance and old years. 

Far off the beaten track, the tale I am now to tell 
was wrought to its end in the wilds amidst the dun 
distances where the river’s birthplace lies hidden. 
There, inconsiderable as a hill burn, her voice a 
whisper in the stillness around, Spey, timorously ven- 
turing to the world from her nest among the lochans, 
sees the great shoulders of Creag Meaghaidh and Carn 
Leac heaved against the sky north and south of her 
moorland cradle; a lonely spot, silent but for wander- 
ing winds and the stealthy calls of the whaups. 

A 
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To-day in a cleft of the hillside a few birches 
(ragged remnant of a proud battalion that once lined 
the slopes) bend, listening to the tinkle of a stream. 
On an autumn morning in a bloody year of history, 
two chivalrous men met there: one the gallant bearer 
of a great and sad name, the other a young unknown 
soldier. The wind may well have held its breath for 
a moment in that secret hollow of the hills, when Pity 
and Tragedy beheld those two pale young faces in a 
gray September dawn long ago, and watched a swift, 
bitter issue of the challenge and conflict between cold 
duty and warm heart. 


Chance, on a well-remembered summer evening, led 
to the story of a young English gentleman, Edmund 
Layton by name, being put into my hands—well- 
remembered not only for the finding of the story, but 
for another and a tender reason. 

I was on leave and at home, home in the old house 
among the hills that neighbour a delectable valley of 
Speyside. In those good times I was a youth given 
to long days on the hill and the river, with a modest 
reputation for the Spey cast, and a judge (at least so 
I thought myself) of salmon and trout flies. So it 
came about that I received many invitations, none more 
acceptable than those from the Colonel, an old and 
dear family friend, who gave me hearty welcome to 
his house, his moor, and his lochs. There I met his 
niece Dorothy, who instantly drove all serious thoughts 
of fishing or anything else, except her own hazel eyes, 
out of my head. 

‘ All the world loves a lover,’ it is said; but the 
majority of people refuse to be bored by the egotism 
of lovers’ maunderings, so I shall pass over the first 
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month or two, with their hopes and despairs ; the 
radiant days on the loch or on the hill beside her, 
the empty, blank weeks when she was away—and sum 
up by saying that I was on the sunnier side of thirty, 
and like other men in the same distemper. 

I had not visited the enchanted spot for at least 
a whole fortnight—a fortnight that seemed to me a 
year. ‘Truth to tell, I had run out of excuses, having 
trespassed on the Colonel’s good nature in fishing his 
lochs, and I lacked the courage or the guile to make 
a pretext for my appearance at the house. 

In my sanctum one still summer afternoon, I was 
writing, or rather trying to write, certain overdue official 
documents. Soft, peat-scented winds stole through the 
window. I could hear the ‘river’s steady voice, and 
birds calling. My: thoughts wandered. The pages in 
front of me remained untouched, an irritation and a 
reproach. A little fit of depression (my friends call it 
laziness) seized me. I went to the window and looked 
out at the garden and the big open spaces; back 
again into the room with its litter of papers; from the 
great sailing clouds and the towering mountains to 
the futile mole-heaps of man. ‘Vanity of vanities,’ I 
thought, as I looked around at the rows of books. 

However, moods or no moods, there was the un- 
sullied paper waiting my pen, and drawing my unwill- 
ing eyes like a magnet. I sat down at my desk with 
a sigh, but my thoughts were elsewhere, and my 
pen stumbled and halted. Hialf-an-hour’s staring at 
the paper produced nothing but a headache. At last 
I lit a pipe and went into the garden, where I 
mooned about, vainly trying to shepherd my vagrant 
thoughts back to work. ‘The postman approached, 
whistling like Cymon as he went for want of thought, 
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and I almost envied him his placid routine, his obvious 
content with his duty. He stopped at the gate and 
then departed on his daily round, while I walked down 
and opened the letter-box. There was only one letter, 
but it wrought magic in my blood; an invitation from 
the Colonel to fish a loch, and afterwards dine and 
sleep under his hospitable roof. My gloom vanished 
like mist before the sun. I went swiftly into the house, 
shut up my desk, and, singing, ran upstairs, three steps 
at a time, to pack. 

Next morning I heard the early larks, for I had a 
short railway journey and a drive of twelve miles before 
I could reach my destination. ‘The Colonel had sent 
his car to the station. The run through the soft morn- 
ing air was a delight; hill burns sparkling in the sun ; 
all around me the miracle of the blazing gorse; over- 
head the sky, a great arch of blue. ‘The world was good. 

My host, in a hurry to be off to the loch, met me 
at a cross-road. Dorothy was from home, but would 
be back in time for dinner. The old gentleman gave 
me this crumb of comfort as we started for the loch. 

‘I’m afraid she finds it rather’ lonely sometimes 
here with me. I’m her uncle, of course, but I’m a 
dull old crock. She’s not been herself lately. Do you 
know, sometimes I think—well—I don’t know.’ He 
concluded inconsequently. ‘She has neither father nor 
mother.’ 

“*“ And the maid was fair and beautiful,”’ I quoted 
absently, and, to my annoyance, he heard me. 

‘Eh? What’s that? I seem to know the line. 
Tennyson, eh?’ 

“No, Colonel, the Book of Esther. I thought you 
began the quotation, or I should not have—er—er’ 

“Well, well, I suppose she has a share of good 
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looks,’ he said, with a great air of conceding some- 
thing. I contrived to divert the conversation to 
trout-flies; and, once firmly on his hobby, the old 
gentleman rode it until we reached the loch and 
began to fish, Early in the day I got a_ two- 
pounder, but toward the luncheon-hour the weather 
changed. There was a rumble of thunder, and down 
came the rain. We made for the shelter of the boat- 
house, and, after finishing the‘ sandwiches, lit cigars and 
chatted, watching the wild burst of the storm whipping 
the loch. The talk drifted down from high politics 
and books to local affairs, and incidentally to the dis- 
cussion of a man whom both of us until lately had 
been proud to call a friend, but who had failed at a 
supreme critical moment of his career, and had, in 
the dreadful phrase, ‘gone under.’ 

‘The pity of it!’ said the Colonel. ‘The pity of 
it! It means that he is “broken,” and “broken” to 
me is one of the saddest words in the language; worse 
than ruin, worse even than ill-health. It spells hope- 
lessness—the verdict that says, “Look around at the 
world of men and women. Henceforth you shall not 
be allowed to be one of them. You have a known 
flaw. You shall be cast out—broken.” It must work 
hardly sometimes, but on the whole for justice, at least 
in the few cases where a verdict is an easy matter. 
But there are countless cases where it isn’t such plain 
sailing, where it is a tremendous matter to sit in 
judgment; cases where questions of motives and ethics, 
temptation, generous, ill-guided impulses often enter ; 
cases where to know all might be to forgive all.’ 

‘Or where, knowing all, one ought to ask one’s self, 
“Had I been in this man’s place would I have acted 
otherwise ?”’ 
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‘In short, “Do unto others;” but this tired old 
world is as far from that summit as ever. See! the 
worst of the rain is over, and while we are yarning 
away over abstractions the trout may be on the move.’ 

We went back to the loch, but to no purpose. 
Neither of us got so much as a rise. After a couple 
of hours I was glad enough to acquiesce in my host’s 
suggestion to reel up. 

We walked homeward by another path. ‘The sun 
had come out again, pearling the wet trees and 
grasses, picking out below us Spey, not yet come to 
her own, a thin steel chain amidst the heather. We 
were heading for a ford that the Colonel knew, where 
we could cross on stepping-stones when the stream 
was normal, and thus make a short cut. Coming to 
a little wood of birches that screened the thread of a 
streamlet at the foot of a heathery slope, I noticed 
a large boulder in an open space beside the water. 
Its natural symmetry struck me, and I said so to the 
Colonel. 

‘That is the Chevalier’s Stone, and, curiously enough, 
it has a story, the end of which is linked with the 
problem we touched on this afternoon, the weighing 
of circumstances, the conflict between desire and obliga- 
tion, the desperate business of judging one’s neigh- 
bour,’ he said. ‘Charles Edward slept in the heather 
near that Stone one night on his way to the coast. 
Come down and let us look at it.’ 

It was roughly pyramidal, moss and lichen grown, 
with no inscription to catch the eye except the date, 
1746. 

‘The curious thing is,’ he went on, ‘that, beyond 
the vaguest traditions, I could get no acceptable 
evidence till quite recently of the Prince having been 
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here. I thought that, when he was in the heather on 
his flight to the coast, to have come here would have 
taken him some distance out of his course, and there- 
fore I doubted it. But hidden in the back of a 
recently discovered family portrait I have found written 
and indisputable evidence which, along with the local 
traditions and the date on the Stone makes it as clear 
as daylight that he was here. Further, it contains 
the story I have just referred to.’ 

‘Tell me it here, Colonel. We could not have a 
fitter setting for romance.’ 

‘Romance it is, and written in the chief actor’s own 
hand. I shall give it to you to read to-night. It 
will keep till then; and, indeed, the writer of it tells 
his own story far better than any one else can.’ 

We lingered by the Chevalier’s Stone longer than 
I wished, for I knew that Dorothy would probably 
have returned to the house. I am afraid that I taxed 
the old gentleman’s walking powers a little on our 
way home. ‘Twice at least he remarked, ‘There’s no 
hurry,’ and I fancied I caught a twinkle in his eye. 
At last the house came in sight, and with it a vision 
in white muslin, the central figure in the landscape. 
She came to meet us, and laid a cool little palm in 
mine, and the touch of her, her hazel eyes, her smile, 
sent me into Arcady. 

‘Bad luck on the loch to-day, Dorothy,’ said the 
Colonel. ‘We might as well have been at home.’ 

‘Except that I saw the Chevalier’s Stone, and am 
promised its story,’ said I. ‘I hear it spells romance.’ 

Whereupon Miss Dorothy threw doubts on _ there 
being romance in my blood. 

‘I should never have guessed it,’ quoth she airily. 
‘But I shall know when I hear your verdict on the 
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story.—Uncle, let us exhibit the newly found pictures. 
The romantic one ought to see them before he reads 
the story.’ 

But her uncle suggested that, as the afternoon had 
waned, the pictures and the story could keep until the 
best time of day for story-telling—after dinner. I 
rashly agreed, on the off-chance of an immediate téte- 
a-téte with Dorothy, but this did not come about, for 
the Colonel buttonholed me, entangling me in a dis- 
sertation on dry-fly fishing, and when I escaped it was 
time to change for dinner. 

Old silver and roses; the table a snowy centrepiece ; 
the rich dark lustre of the old panelling; and Dorothy 
radiant, deliciously cool in shimmering white, made a 
charming picture. We were a cheerful trio. Given 
these conditions, to me cold mutton and rice-pudding 
would have been ambrosial; but the fare was equal 
to the setting, and the Colonel’s hock was Steinberg 
1883. 

Dinner over, Dorothy, with an injunction to us not 
to linger too long, left us to tobacco, and the room 
was robbed of its radiance. The Colonel dawdled over 
his cigar, and when at length he led the way to the 
hall, Dorothy was not there. 

There was no rubbish in the little collection of 
pictures. It consisted of some family portraits, half-a- 
dozen moderns, a Cavalier Van Dyck, one Sir Joshua, 
a Jameson, and others; most of the men in uniform, 
ruddy, purposeful ; the ladies from ruffs and coiffures to 
Victorian hoops; some fine copies in oil; and a goodly 
number of landscapes, mostly of the Highlands. 

The Colonel stopped at a recess in the hall. 

‘The two pictures are in here,’ said he. ‘They only 
arrived from the cleaner last week, and we haven’t 
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found time to hang them. Come and help me to 
fetch them out.’ 

They were placed in a good light in the hall. One 
was the portrait of a young man, in powdered wig and 
pigtail, dressed in a red coat with white revers and 
epaulettes, neckcloth, buff waistcoat, and white knee- 
breeches. The young face was a handsome and resolute 
one, tempered by big dark-blue eyes, a suggestion of 
idealism in them; a fine forehead; the shoulders broad 
to massiveness. 

When I turned to the other picture I stared at it 
in puzzled surprise. It was the portrait of a girl, tall, 
beautiful, with finely modelled white neck and shoulders, 
in a flowing black gown; at her dainty waist a single 
white rose, her face a delicate oval, looking into the 
distance against a background of summer sky, auburn 
ringlets caressing her face, pearly teeth just showing in 
the ghost of a smile. Her eyes held me; they were 
hazel. 

‘Why, it—it might have been ,Miss Dorothy when 
George was King!’ I exclaimed. The likeness was 
marvellous. 

A light laugh fluttered from the end of the hall. I 
turned round, to see Dorothy curtsying demurely in a 
costume copied exactly from the picture—white rose at 
her waist, her auburn hair in ringlets, sparkling eyes. 
She might have just stepped out of the canvas. 

* Announce me, uncle,’ she said. 

‘I present to you,’ said the Colonel, with his court- 
liest air: 

‘Charlotte Macdonell, first of her clan 

To leave it to wed a King Georges man. 
So runs the doggerel inscription on the back of the 
lady’s picture. As the likeness testifies, she was a direct 
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ancestress of Dorothy. ‘The other is a portrait of the 
fair Charlotte’s husband, Edmund Layton. I will fetch 
you the story from the library now. You can read and 
return it at leisure,’ said the Colonel, as he went out. 

I bowed low, thinking that if the King’s man had 
been as lucky in war as in love, he was indeed a man 
to be envied. I looked from the picture to Dorothy, 
and my look must have showed undisguised admiration 
and more, for there was a heightened colour on her 
face as she curtsied again, then suddenly turned to the 
piano. 

She struck a few chords, and began to sing the old 
Jacobite cri du ceur, ‘It was a’ for our rightful King.’ 

There was something—the song’s dream quality, the 
calling back of the thoughts to the ‘last romance of 
these islands ’—something in the choice of the song, in 
the setting, the eyes of vanished generations looking 
down from the walls, the glimpse of the afterglow 
dying on the great hills outside; something, too, in the 
pure young voice that conjured up the strange magic of 
atmosphere, the something elusive that those without 
the artistic sense may not, cannot, capture. Listening, 
I felt, I knew, that the girl inherited and understood 
the hearts and the dreams of her Jacobite ancestors. 

Other old-time ballads followed, passionate, stirring, 
of love and war; cadences and battle songs of the glens 
of her own north countrie; fire and dew. 

The last trembling note vibrated round the panelling, 
and died away. We were alone. She had risen from 
the piano and stood, a young goddess, under sweet 
stress of feeling, the soul of the song in her dewy eyes 
—eyes that met mine, telling me without words that 
they had read my secret. . . . There came to us both 
the moment that comes but once to man or woman. 
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The Colonel, a packet under his arm, came back too 
soon. He needed no powers of divination to interpret 
the silent happiness in my face, and the shy pride in 
Dorothy’s. 

‘I could have wished for nothing better,’ he said, 
after a glance, a tremor in his kind old voice. 

Be sure there was no happier trio in broad Scotland 
than we were that evening. We sat late until the 
Colonel, with a mock martinet air, ordered Dorothy to 
bed, and he and I adjourned for a last cigar. 

‘Amidst these important events,’ said he, ‘I had 
almost forgotten Edmund Layton’s manuscript; and as 
it is also the story of Dorothy’s beautiful relative, I 
shall give it into the keeping of you both, a glimpse 
of old Scotland, and a souvenir of this evening.’ 

He handed me the packet, and went on: ‘I was 
making some alterations in the old wing of the house 
about three months ago. One day the workmen, when 
taking down part of the wall, came upon what looked 
like a bundle of rags. It was carefully opened in my 
presence. Layers of cloth, most of them rotten, were 
unwound, and in the heart of the package were the 
two pictures we have just seen. The inscription on the 
back of the lady’s portrait— 


Charlotte Macdonell, first of her clan 
To leave it to wed a King Georges man— 


and subsequent events identified them to my satisfac- 
tion as the portraits of young Layton and his wife, 
Charlotte Macdonell. They had suffered from neglect, 
so I sent them to be cleaned. Hidden between the 
back of Edmund Layton’s picture and the canvas, the 
restorer found the papers you now see, and sent them 
to me. 
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‘Who put them there? Edmund Layton’s wife or a 
descendant? I cannot tell. Very probably it was the 
fair Charlotte herself, for she lived here in the fifties 
of the eighteenth century. Indeed, nowadays, when 
“the King over the water” is but a romantic memory, 
it is of little consequence. The papers are in Edmund 
Layton’s handwriting, and tell his own story.’ 

I took the packet home with me, and the story of 
the open road and ‘the bright eyes of danger’ is, I 
think, worth the telling. 


The ae aha noe an eats wrapping around 
a thick roll of manuscript. On the outside sheet was 
written in a manly hand: 


‘To Mistress Layton 
At Darehope in Liddisdaill. 
‘This by favour of Patrick Mazxwell of the Honour- 
able The East India Company's Service, Esquire, sailing 
from the Carnatic in the King’s Ship “ Severn.”’ 


Inside was a part of a letter, evidently written to 
the writer’s wife, and separate from the main story. 
A page was missing, for the letter began in the middle 
of a sentence thus: ‘where I am recovering slowly from 
the affair, an account of which I wrote you in my 
last. I have had a closer look at the Enemy than I 
imagined ; but I win strength, and hope to be on my 
feet soon, and to try again to help Robert Clive. 

‘I have had but one secret you did not share, dear 
heart, and I am to tell it to you in these pages. You 
are all for the Chevalier; and I But read the 
story; and, reading it, the great seas between us, you 
shall remember many things as I do now: the night 
at Holyrood House, the pipes playing “The King 
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shall enjoy his ain again,” and the white cockade you 
gave me; the ride from Kielder into the mist; my quest 
North in the Gannet; and afterwards, Darehope and 
the brave green hills of the Border. And (if your 
Jacobite heart can) you shall understand why I sailed 
out to this far Carnatic, and, understanding, you may 
forgive my leaving you. 

‘I am minded to set down the story in full. It 
may serve to shorten the long days as I lie here, and 
it seems unlikely that I shall have as much leisure 
again in this far-away, and, as you would say, iil- 
contriven, country. For the surgeon lays it upon me— 
though my wounds are mending—not to stir abroad 
for weeks, an irksome business. Yet I ought not to 
chafe, rather thank God’s mercy that’ 

Here the letter ended abruptly, a page having been 
torn off; but the roll of manuscript contained the main 
story in Edmund Layton’s handwriting, thus. 


CHAPTER I. 
IN WHICH I TAKE THE NORTH ROAD. 


I am Edmund Layton, second son of Sir John Layton, 
who was Lord of the Manor of Durriston in West- 
morland, where I was born. Here in Southern India, 
far from home, are fierce and troublous times, and it 
may very well come to pass that never again shall I 
set eyes on the fells and dales around my birthplace, 
or hear again the voices there that I love. It may 
be written that these things are to be lost to me; 
if so, I pray that I may lose them in the way I wish, 
like a soldier, my sword for King George, I, who once 
did His Majesty a wrong. So I set down here, as 
clearly as I can, the narrative of how a chance current 
may press, full hardly, an honest enough swimmer in 
this passing affair of life. 

On the night before my first long journey from 
Durriston my father had sent for me to give me good- 
bye, and invited me to smoke tobacco with him. This 
was a great honour, for, being ,stricken in years, his 
custom was to regard his family as half-grown children. 

‘So you go on a journey, Ned,’ said he. ‘ Well, you 
are young, lad, and must learn, like all the Laytons, 
to take care of yourself. I am too old’ (this with an 
unwonted twinkle in his eye) ‘to counsel a wise youth 
of to-day, beyond a word. "Tis no fear I have for 
you, but you will come to no harm from remembering 
that danger hath bright eyes (notably in one direction, 
which I make no doubt you will discover); but if it 
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come about that danger encompasses you, remember 
your name is Layton. “Fear God; honour the King,” 
is counsel from one who knew, and a clean and 
simple creed. Remember also that foolish acts, at 
least in this world, pay equally, ay! often more dearly 
than knavish ones; and, last of all, remember that 
meddling with other folk’s affairs is a good second to 
the love of money in getting a man into trouble.’ 
Then he gave me good-night, his blessing, and some 
broad pieces for my pocket; and, as I had to rise early 
next morning, I went off to bed, where I fell asleep, 
full of pleasant anticipations of the morrow. 

I was a slip of a youth, only twenty-three, on that 
September morning in 1745, when I threw boot over 
saddle and set out for the town of Edinburgh. It 
was very early when I rose, for I dressed by candle- 
light, and as I rode off, looking back at Durriston, the 
thin daylight had just begun to awaken the windows 
of the old house and set them blinking. There had 
been a touch of frost, and the morning air, sweet and 
keen, caught my breath as I put my horse to the North 
Road. 

My business in Edinburgh was with a Mr Peter 
Scott, a Writer to the Signet ; it concerned a small pro- 
perty in Liddisdaill that had fallen to me from my 
mother, an Elliot of the Border. 

I rode leisurely, for the matter required no great 
haste. Further, this was my first long journey from 
home, and I mightily enjoyed every turn of the road 
—the great green whale-backed Westmorland hills on 
either side sloping down to the clear streams in the 
valleys, the morning shadows curveting and making play 
on them; the sun rising higher as I rode on, melting 
the little mists that clung like lace round the shoulders 
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of the hills. The birds were whistling and whistling in 
the thickets; blue smoke curling from the houses near 
the folds on the hills, where the hill-folk were setting 
about their day’s business. The air was like wine, so 
that I sang out of sheer light-heartedness. Four rare 
things in combination were mine: careless youth, health 
(I could throw any lad of my weight in Westmorland), 
a goodly number of broad pieces in my purse, and a 
well-bred horse under me. Never since have I felt so 
free from care. 

I rode on towards Carlisle, down the valley of the 
Eden, and in the evening reached the red old city 
that lies among meadows and clear streams. There I 
put up at ‘The Crown and Mitre,’ where, to show 
my experience, I damned the hostlers like a lad of 
spirit. 

Next morning the landlord, seeing me mounted at 
the yard gate, civilly asked my destination. I told him 
that my purpose was to visit Edinburgh. 

‘Th’ folk say that t’ Yoong Pretender, as they ca’ 
him, will ha’ ta’en Edinburgh afore tha’ sees it,’ said 
he. ‘But I know nowt aboot it. Travellers’ tales, 
belike! But haste tha’ safe back, sir.’ 

He ran after me to recommend the White Horse 
Inn in the Canongate in Edinburgh ; a place, he said, 
good for man and beast, and kept by a kinsman of his 
wife. 

I held on by Netherby, new worlds at every turn of 
the road, and thence eastward into Liddisdaill. There 
I found much to interest me, for this was the first 
time I had set eyes on my little inheritance of 
Darehope, a house that lies sweet and sheltered in a 
dip of the hills, a few farms along with it, by the 
sound of the Hermitage Water, begirt by great fells, 
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with a network of streams running down their silver 
ladders to the valleys. There I spent two days 
looking over!the place, making my tenants’ acquaint- 
ance, and discussing accompts and such like matters 
with the steward. I was loath to leave, for the place 
* and the folk were pleasant. It came about afterwards 
that I was to spend the most of my married life there, 
and there my brave wife awaits me. Here, many cruel 
leagues away, how often have I been fain for a sight 
of the gray house and the green hills of the Border, 
and for the day when I may hasten back, with my 
work here honourably done! 

Leaving Darehope behind me I went leisurely 
onwards. I remember riding along a road, bordered 
by narrow strips of green, beyond them the uplands 
slanting to the high tops. One of the hills, a 
shepherd told me, was called Coomb Edge. A whole- 
some stream plashed alongside the road. The day was 
hot. I was tired and dusty, and, seeing a still pool, 
was tempted to bathe. So I tethered my horse in a 
clump of trees a little way off, stripped, and plunged 
into the pool, which, though deep, was so clear that I 
could see every pebble on its bottom and the quick 
tails of the trout steering over them. I could swim 
like an otter, and was going round and round the pool 
in great content, when I heard a sudden shout, and, 
looking towards the trees, saw a man on_ horseback 
come galloping off the road, straight across the little 
field to the place where I had left my horse and 
clothes. He shouted again to me, waving his hand, 
and I came out, dripping in the sun, not in the best 
of tempers at being interrupted, and in a wonder at 
his excitement. 

He had reined up and dismounted in a great hurry 
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before I reached the bank, and was pointing with his 
riding-crop to the slopes on the other side of the road. 

There, crouching as they ran like hares behind rocks 
and bushes, I saw a couple of ill-conditioned-looking 
fellows. 

‘The nick o’ time, I warrant ye,’ said the horseman. 
‘Another couple of minutes and the rascals would 
have had your saddle-bags as empty as a drum. They 
were just beginning to rype them when I cam’ roun’ 
the corner. It’s little use trying to catch them, 
though they weel deserve a man-handlin’!’ 

He turned and gave a great bellow towards the 
running men that echoed among the hills, and sent 
the thieves quicker on their flight. I thanked him 
profusely, and made haste to see that my belongings 
were safe. Luckily the knaves had not found my 
purse, which was in my coat pocket. They had only 
begun to search my saddle-bags, and had been so 
suddenly disturbed that they got nothing. 

‘It would be an ill thing, indeed, for me if I had 
made for Edinburgh with an empty purse,’ I said. 

“You could have shared mine,’ he said instantly. 

I had heard the Scots were ‘close,’ as the saying 
went; but here was my first experience. I made 
haste to thank him for his good-hearted offer to a 
stranger. 

‘No that it would set ye up much,’ he went on, 
with a laugh, his brown eyes a-twinkle. ‘I see by 
your horse that you have a longer purse than mine. 
But if you are for the road, forgi’e me for sayin’ that 
yell be nane the waur for the puttin’ on o’ your 
clothes.’ 

He had an engaging smile, and his voice rang kind 
and honest. 
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“Are ye acquaint with these parts?’ he asked, as 
he watched me dressing. 

“Tis my first time across the Sark,’ I answered. 

“I thought ye were a bit off your road, if ye are 
for Edinburgh. I have been ower the Border on a 
fashious business aboot some sheep at Kielder-Head 
Moor, and now am makin’ for Edinburgh. I ken a 
short cut, a drove-road through the hills,’ he said. 

He was Walter Irving, he told me, the son of 
a Buccleuch tenant in Roxburgh. I gave him my 
name. 

‘I press my company on no man, Mr Layton, laird 
or tinker, he went on; ‘but ye can see by what 
happened, when ye were in the water there, that there 
are gentry along the road that I’d rather see the 
backs o°? than their faces. So for safety, let alone 
company, if ye are willing, we might tak’ the road 
together.’ 

This was entirely to my mind, for I was never a 
solitary, and in a few minutes we were riding slowly 
along the road past the Knot o’ the Gate. I had 
time to take a look at my companion. He was tall 
and good to look upon; well apparelled according to 
his degree, from his broad blue Border bonnet to his 
riding-boots; and, so far as I saw, carried no arms. 
Striking the drove-road to the left that he had spoken 
of, we came into a lonely country, with no signs of 
life except a shepherd and his dog, mere crawling 
specks on the hillside. We had ridden slowly for 
an hour or more, and at the crest of a steep brae, 
halting to breathe our horses, we fell a-talking of 
our destination. 

‘There will be blood on the Edinburgh causey soon, 
I’m thinkin’!’ said my companion. ‘Are ye’ 
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He broke off suddenly, and looked at me with nar- 
rowed eyes. 
‘You mean, am I for fighting? It depends, I 
answered warily, for I knew nothing of his politics. 
He began to whistle an air, looking straight between 
his horse’s ears. It was the tune of a catch, beginning: 


From Yetholm Braes to Tynron Doon 
The King’s redcoats in alka toun. 


The jingle was one of the many that had a vogue 
at ‘The Fifteen, and now, revived, was wandering 
over the Borders. It had reached the Cumberland 
and Westmorland fells and pikes, so that I knew it. 
I said nothing, but took up the lilt at the third 
line. 

‘Ah! Ye have a nice ear for music, Mr Layton,’ 
he said, and looked me fairly in the face. I stared 
back at him, both of us looking so solemn and unreal 
that we broke into sudden peals of laughter. 

‘I am for King George, like my father and all 
Buccleuch’s tenants,’ he said, giving his thigh a slap; 
‘but I’m for Edinburgh on decent business. Lairds 
and fire-eaters can fight when plain work-a-day folk 
canna. No shoutherin’ a musket for me! Forbye, 
there are gossips sayin’ that the Edinburgh folk are 
waitin’ for the cat to loup, thinkin’ more aboot their 
trade Guilds and wha’s to be Deacon, what profit 
they ll win or lose if the Stuarts gain the day, and 
sic like huckster things, than the crown o’ Britain. 
Maybe they are wise in their generation, And if the 
Provost and the rest o? them can keep their canny 
skins whole, there’s no call for Walter Irving to shove 
his head in a noose. I'll never raise a finger one way 
or the other, unless I’m fairly forced; but in the 
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meantime I’ll ape some o’ my betters—that is, say 
little, and gang my ain gate. I seem to mind on 
your name, sir. 

“I own Darehope in Liddisdaill, and my errand in 
Edinburgh concerns it. I am a Layton of Durriston.’ 

“In Westmorland ?’ 

‘The same.’ 

“Then if ye are for the white cockade ye’ll be the 
first o’ the breed.’ 

‘My father was with his regiment in “The 
Fifteen,”’ I said coldly; but he held up his hand as 
he saw the blood rise in my face. 

‘I only said that to rouse ye, sir, he said, and 
laughed. ‘I ask your pardon. Forbye, ye whistled 
the bit tune ower weel for a Jacobite. No _ offence 
meant. I see ye are on my side o’ the house. He 
held out his hand for me to shake, his good-natured 
smile inviting friendship. I took his hand, and from 
_ that moment we made the journey together in great 
amity. 

There was no gainsaying Walter Irving’s good 
humour and shrewdness.) He may have been my 
inferior in rank and station, but he never jarred on 
me through any lack of breeding or, in his own 
phrase, ‘aping his betters.’ Tall, dark-eyed, lithe, 
with a dare-devil handsome air and carriage, he would 
have been a noticeable figure in any company. He 
spoke the Lowland Scotch pleasantly, and had a store 
of legends and tales of the places we came to that 
made the hours pass quickly. Indeed, it would have 
been a duller journey without him. We were not 
pressed for time, and if a place or a company pleased 
us we lingered there until the open road called us. 
Sometimes at nightfall, when the weather was good, 
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disdaining the roofs of the country inns, we would 
light a fire and, wrapped in our cloaks, sleep under 
the stars dreamlessly till the cocks answering each 
other at dawn wakened us. Many a trial of strength, 
too, we had, and here my wrestling days proved of 
service, for though we were fairly well matched in 
muscle, he had little or no knowledge of wrestling, and 
many a time I put him on his broad back. He knew 
the ways of the wild things of the countryside, bird 
and beast, and many a good trout did he ‘tickle’ and 
land for our breakfasts. And often he would break 
into a song with a great mellow voice. Altogether, 
between his high spirits, his good looks, his resource 
and manifest cleverness, I own I conceived an admira- 
tion for him that grew as the days passed. 

Walter’s errand to Edinburgh took some time to 
discover. He hummed and hawed and smiled over it, 
until in the end a child would have seen there was 
little business (in the money sense of it) in his 
journey. At last, over an evening stoup of claret at 
a hostelry, he admitted that he had lost his heart, 
and was a-courting. He did not condescend on details, 
nor did I press him. Sometimes I might rally him a 
little, when he would say, ‘Ay, “Laugh last” is an 
old saying! Your time is coming sure enough!’ a 
safe enough prophecy to a sprig in the early twenties, 
as I was then. 

Now and then we got wind of the drift of affairs 
in the North. Perhaps, a traveller going southward, 
or it might be a wandering packman, would come our 
way. My companion was extraordinarily eager for 
news, and would entangle the sourest-looking wayfarer, 
if there was but the slightest chance of breaking speech 
with him. I could not but admire his skill and address, 
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He had a faculty of half play-acting, a chiming with 
the mood and degree of the folk he met, that was 
often of vast service to him; and I remarked that 
although he contrived to engage all and sundry in 
conversation, and was as inquisitive as a weasel, yet 
he said very little regarding himself. I never knew a 
a man who found out more from his neighbours and 
gave less in return. 

We put up one evening at the Old Forest Inn in 
the town of Selkirk, and there, resting after our day’s 
ride, saw a company of the King’s soldiers, very fine 
in scarlet coats and yellow facings, stepping out briskly 
to the fifes and drums. The landlord of the comfort- 
able house told us that they had been billeted in the 
town for a week; but that there was great secrecy 
concerning events. He had learned, however, from a 
sergeant, over a bottle, that they were hourly expect- 
ing orders for the North, for the Jacobite army had 
fared better than most men thought. The Young 
Chevalier (and -this, as we soon discovered, was true) 
was said to have entered Perth, where an advance- 
guard of his troops had proclaimed his father James 
and himself King and Regent. While there, he had 
got reinforcements—numbers of the gentry of Struan, 
the tenants of Athole, and a great many others—and 
now he was on his way south to seize Edinburgh. I 
was for pushing on post-haste in order to arrive before 
the Highland army; but Walter was all, as he put it, 
for ‘makin’ siccar.’ 

‘Sir John Cope canna be far away, and I would 
fain see the outcome between him and the Pretender 
before I take up my quarters in Edinburgh,’ said he. 
‘I’ve heard tell o’ the wild Hielanders. If Sir John 
gets into Edinburgh first, all’s well; but if the 
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Hielanders win the town, you and I might be as 
snug outside it.’ 

We finally decided to go on without forcing our 
horses until we should come within reach of Edin- 
burgh, where we could gather news of the fortunes of 
the Rising. 

‘If we keep our tongues quiet, at all events,’ quoth 
Irving, ‘they canna hang us;’ and this was precisely 
the advice that Mr Peter Scott, the writer, gave me 
afterwards. So without haste we put the miles behind 
us, and, favoured by dry weather, travelled in comfort. 

The days were shortening. It was nearing the 
middle of September, the harvesters busy in the fields, 
as unconcerned as though no Highland rebels were 
marching south. Indeed, during my ride through the 
Lowlands I found but few who took the Rising seriously. 

One day towards evening, Walter Irving and I had 
come to a rising moorland, brown and bare. There 
were no houses and no human beings in sight, and 
presently at a fork in the road I was for one way, he 
for the other. There was nothing to choose between 
the roads. Both showed equal signs of hoof-marks. 
We stood pondering for a moment, when Walter spied 
a bird perched on a branch in a little knot of firs. 

‘See!’ he said; ‘well take the road he favours.’ 

We watched the bird until it saw us coming. It 
rose and flew off down the road to the left. 

‘Tis a magpie, quoth Irving. ‘One’s a marriage, 
so they say;’ and he turned his horse to the left 
road, with a smile and a nod to me. 

We had not ridden more than a couple of miles when 
the road began to ascend, and we were glad to draw 
rein. When we reached the top, the country spread 
out before us like a picture, green fields and woods, 
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corn-stooks and the country-people’s houses—a fair 
sight. In the distance was a great plume of smoke 
trailing in the wind over Edinburgh; the Castle held 
up through it like a huge fist; and, beyond, the 
shining sea and ships beating up the Firth. The scene 
moved me like a sudden burst of music. 

Without speech we both stopped our horses and 
looked. 

The Castle, we discovered afterwards, was held for 
the King by General Guest, the governor; and, as we 
gazed, the boom of a gun, followed by another, broke 
the silence and rumbled away among the hills we had 
left behind. 

This was the greatest city I had ever seen, and the 
sight of it, its smoke-clad height, the sudden throb in 
the air after the sound of firing, and the moving 
neighbourhood of the sea, all made up such a surpris- 
ing sense of adventure and distance that my young 
blood fairly tingled. 


CHAPTER II. 
ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS. 


Watrer Irvine’s voice snapped the thread of my 
thoughts. ‘See!’ he said, pointing towards our left. 
A wisp of smoke hung over the lip of a valley two or 
three miles off. ‘Ill tak’ my oath there’s a camp o’ 
some sort over there. Listen!’ 

He leaned forward, his eyes very bright. A faint 
sound, droning, swelling, dying, rising again, reached us 
now and then on a fickle wind, and once, twice, the high 
clear note of a cavalry trumpet. Irving sat stock-still, 
listening eagerly, man and horse as motionless as a statue. 
Plainly, for all his resolve to take no side in the affairs 
ripening around us, alarums and excursions stirred him 
like wine. He drew a long breath, and the colour ebbed 
and flowed in his face. 

‘The pipes!’ he cried, and his voice had a new note 
in it. ‘Faith, the Young Pretender’s men are making 
no concealment.’ 

As he spoke I saw in the distance a body of horse 
appear suddenly as if by magic, wheel swiftly, then 
whisk over the rising ground and dip out of sight into 
the valley. 

It was clear that the Jacobites were in force near 
Edinburgh. It surprised us to see no reconnoitring 
parties from the city, nor did we meet with a solitary 
picket. The road before us was as empty as my hand. 
There we stood, in two minds whether to wait or push 
on, when a sudden and strong gust of wind again lifted 
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the sound of the pipes to us, but this time shrill and 
manifestly nearer us. 

Walter looked quickly round at me. 

“We'll press on. I’m in no mind to get a bullet-hole 
in my waistcoat, or at best to be trailed off to kick my 
heels a prisoner in the Pretender’s lines; and your looks 
belie ye if ye differ from me.’ 

“So far from differing from you, Ill set the example,’ 
I replied, and sent my horse forward. 

The way lay down a gentle slope, girt by fir-trees 
standing like anchored ships in a green sea of bracken 
on either side of us. 

We had barely covered half a mile when our horses, 
turning a sharp angle, reared so suddenly that we 
were both in danger of being thrown. The cause— 
an apparition as unexpected as though from the Pit 
itself—was a man standing in the middle of the road. 
He was so wild a figure that it would have been little 
wonder had our horses bolted. The marvel was that, 
riding loosely, we were not unseated. I am sure this 
was his intention, for he threw up his hands with an 
uncouth guttural shout. We steadied our mounts, the 
man glowering at us with broadsword uplifted. He 
wore kilt and plaid and little else that I could see, 
except a shock of hair on his head and face. I was 
so incensed at the fool, as I thought him, that I was 
on the point of spurring my horse at him when, from 
the bracken on either side of the road behind him, a 
score of men sprang up, all armed to the teeth. They 
streamed swiftly out, and for a horrid moment I looked 
down a musket-barrel. 

‘An ambush!’ I shouted to Walter, and turned my 
horse. Behind us stretched another line of armed men, 
with an officer mounted, pistol in hand! We were 
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trapped. Walter Irving, I am bound to say, took it all 
very coolly. ‘They ’re twenty to one, was all that he 
said. Half-a-dozen of the ambuscade surrounded us and 
the muskets were lowered. The men were all in the kilt, 
a few with firearms, but most of them equipped with 
targe and claymore, tall and wiry, but uncouth and 
savage-looking to a degree. Walter, a model of 
composure, walked his horse up to the line of men 
behind as. j 

‘Who is in command?’ I heard him ask. A mounted 
officer, wearing the white cockade, rode forward, and 
the two men came face to face, their eyes measuring each 
other. 

The Jacobite was sparing of speech, but civil. The 
Prince Regent (so he designed him), whom he served, 
had issued an order for the detention of disaffected or 
suspected persons. He did not say that we were either, 
but it was his duty to satisfy himself. Walter dis- 
mounted, and I followed his example. 

“I can answer for myself and my friend,’ quoth he to 
the officer, a smile in his eye, ‘if ye give me your private 
ear. We are on our personal ends on the road for 
Edinburgh, and neither for Stuart nor Brunswick. I 
doubt your warrant to seize even suspected persons 
without evidence, by the rules of war; but ’tis neither 
here nor there. But step aside with me for a moment, 
and I will give ye a sight of my credentials.’ There 
was a change in his voice, even in the manner of his 
speech. ‘The tone was, to my mind, one of easy con- 
fidence, and I looked admiringly on at his management 
of affairs and the poise of his handsome head. 

The officer hesitated for a moment, running an alert 
and masterful eye over him. 

‘IT am unarmed,’ continued Irving. ‘I carry not even 
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a small-sword, as you see; but it is not unfair to ye 
to allow myself to be searched. Ye have your orders, 
no doubt.” 

There was, I thought, even a hint of impatience in 
his attitude. 

The officer bowed. ‘Come with me,’ he said. ‘ Your 
friend may wait. He dismounted, gave his horse’s 
bridle-rein to a soldier, and Irving and he withdrew 
to a clump of fir-trees a little way off. I could see 
their heads close together. They were soon talking 
earnestly, Irving’s voice pitched low, the other man’s 
tricorn hat nodding now and then slowly as he listened. 
Two men were told off to guard me, the rest sitting 
down by the roadside, gabbling in the Gaelic. The 
officer and my companion were absent for about ten 
minutes. When they returned the Jacobite came 
straight up to me. 

‘Mr Irving has made it clear that I should be exceed- 
ing my duty were I to detain either of you, said he, 
speaking good English, but with a Highland accent. 
‘His Highness the Prince Regent is punctilious in such 
matters. I have the honour’—he raised his hand in a 
salute—‘ to wish you a safe journey, and to offer you 
my regrets for the delay.’ 

We both bowed, mounted our horses, and rode slowly 
off; and when I looked back, a moment afterwards, the 
Jacobite patrol had formed up and was marching briskly 
away in the other direction. 

‘A Hielan’ gentleman that,’ said Walter when he 
was out of earshot. 

‘He took a long time to i persuaded,’ I answered. 

‘He did; but he never even speired for your credentials. 
I showed him my introduction to a kinsman o’ mine in 
Edinburgh, and convinced him that we were honest 
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travellers, and no fighting men either for King or 
Chevalier. Man, I got the right side of him!’ 

‘Judging from his eye, “tis much better than the 
wrong side. Who is he?’ 

‘ Alasdair Stuart, his rank a captain. He gave me 
his name as if it had been a king’s. We exchanged 
courtesies. Oh, the pink of politeness! As I thought, 
the Jacobites are encamped over yonder. I could get 
but little out o’ him, though, concerning the Chevalier’s 
prospects.’ 

We pushed on at a brisk trot, for the day was 
beginning to fade. Lights appeared one by one in the 
distance as we drew near Edinburgh, until the great 
cliffs of houses that rose sheer and dark against an indigo 
sky were studded with points of flame. No one said yea 
or nay to us until we came near one of the Gates and 
dismounted. There an officer of the guard challenged 
us when we had come to about forty yards from the 
Gate. We made reply that we were peaceable travellers ; 
whereupon he ordered us to draw up closer. This we 
did, and no doubt those inside took stock of us, for 
there was a great amount of caution shown, ludicrous it 
seemed to me, when I considered that the objects of 
their suspicion were two tired horsemen, and they the 
armed guardians of a city. But the truth is that the 
defence was a mere shell without heart, as I was to see 
later. 

Presently a voice hailed us in a tongue that I did not 
understand. 

‘If that be Gaelic, neither of us kens it,’ called out 
Irving. ‘It is a ruse,’ he whispered to me, ‘to find an 
excuse to keep us out. Faugh! ‘Their hearts maun be 
in their boots.’ Then he called out, ‘We are plain 
travellers, and are here on business of our own.’ 
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It would be tedious to tell of the parleyings, the 
questions and answers, that followed. We were kept 
outside for half-an-hour (so great was the defenders’ 
caution), and in the end admitted singly. I was first, 
and showed my letter of introduction addressed to Mr 
Scott, the lawyer. It was fortunate that I had this, for 
it appeared that he was a well-known Whig, and a 
respected citizen. After a few minutes’ talk among 
themselves they let me pass. I told them that I 
knew nothing concerning my companion beyond his 
name, and that he was a chance acquaintance, picked 
up on my ride from Westmorland. I was taken some 
fifty yards away when Irving was admitted and ques- 
tioned. I had little fear for him once he got into 
conversation with them, and, as I anticipated, he soon 
joined me; and a caddie (as they call them), a gar- 
rulous fellow smelling grievously of stale spirits, led 
the way to a close in the Canongate, where stood the 
White Horse Inn. There we got a lodging; and, after 
supper, tired out, I slept soundly until late next morning, 
when I was awakened by the din of many voices and 
multitudinous feet on the causeway. 

Edinburgh was a hive of excitement; crowds were 
passing, talking and gesticulating in a flutter of interest 
and anxiety; sleek burgesses clustered at the street 
corners; armed volunteers were assembling, and some 
squadrons of horse from their quarters in Leith went 
past at a hand-gallop, their sabres jingling. I learned 
afterwards they were some of Hamilton’s dragoons. 

The sudden sound of the kirk bells broke strangely 
over the city of unrest, for this was a Sunday morning, 
the fifteenth of September. 

Walter Irving had risen early, I was told. I 
breakfasted alone, and went out to the streets, where 
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I stood watching the scene. It was all a great change 
to me, this stir and bustle, the great high houses, and 
the press of folk waiting for the Highlanders, for up 
till now I had been living quietly at home in a 
Westmorland dale. Now and then I might hie me 
to merry Carlisle, where I had many friends; but I 
was soon back again at Durriston, among my horses 
and chase-dogs. I had seen little of the world there, 
the nearest approach to fighting being the many 
wrestling meetings in Westmorland and Cumberland, 
so that I was mightily moved by the sense of danger in 
the air and the crowds of people. I would have given 
much to have had King George’s commission in my 
father’s old regiment, for I guessed that soon it would 
be on the edge of adventure. : 

While I stood watching the crowds the city’s fire- 
bell rang out an alarum, and the streets were thronged 
with the people who had been at worship. The 
ministers, so I heard, preached with swords by their 
sides. No one seemed to know exactly what the occa- 
sion was; but while the bell rang out a man leading 
a steaming horse came up, surrounded by a great crowd. 
The Highland army, he said, had come within eight 
miles of the city. He had seen it; and this, the first 
direct news of the Pretender’s whereabouts, put the 
town in a ferment. 

At first there was a great show of valour; but, 
from what I saw and heard, it was plain there was 
an undercurrent. There was a deal of talk of pru- 
dence, for those inside the city were far outnumbered 
by the Chevalier’s army; but I put another and an 
uglier word than prudence to what happened. In 
plain speaking, some of the city’s leaders were as poor 
defenders as the old pieces of cannon that they had 
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scraped together from the countryside. Irresolution— 
to call it by no worse name—was rife in their 
counsels. At first, when two regiments of dragoons 
—Hamilton’s and Gardiner’s—were riding up the 
Lawnmarket, there was some heart put into the mob. 
Huzzas were raised, and hats thrown in the air. The 
volunteers had been drawn up, ready to defend the 
walls or march out to meet the Jacobites; but there 
was so little discipline that I saw many women, some 
weeping, some shrill with abuse, persuading or bluster- 
ing their husbands and sons into staying at home. A 
sorry sight this; but worse followed, for an officer, 
stung to action and ashamed of the scene, led his 
company off down the West Bow. When he reached 
the Port, his men, except a few of his own friends, 
had quietly deserted, slipping down the closes and side 
streets on their march. 

The day was ruled not by soldiers but by women 
and parsons, excellent comptrollers in their own peculiar 
affairs, but indifferent guides in the ultimate resort be- 
tween men. At the West Port I heard several clergy- 
men begging the volunteers not to venture outside, but 
to remain and defend the walls. A message came from 
the Provost in terms that saved the faces of the 
officers, who dispersed their men; and, of all the 
soldiers within the city’s bounds, less than a couple 
of hundred men of the Town Guard and the Edin- 
burgh Regiment marched out to meet the enemy; and 
if I am any judge, their valour was but skin-deep. 

I came back to my quarters at the ‘White Horse,’ 
and found Walter Irving in the yard by the stable 
door. His eyes looked tired. 

“Ah! Mr Layton! I was up early, and, as ye see’ 
—he dusted his riding-boots—‘I have been in the 

’ Cc 
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saddle; but where my horse is I dinna ken. I set out 
to see a kinsman who lives past Corstorphine; but I 
only got within a mile of him. There’s no’ a foot- 
path that isna hotchin’ wi’ Hielan’ skirmishers and out- 
posts. I just missed fallin’ into the hands of as ill- 
conditioned-lookin’ a company as I’ve a wish to meet. 
Ye see, the Pretender’s men are no’ a’ like Alasdair 
Stuart, the officer we met on the road. If I had been 
taken I should have had little time for courtin. I 
just managed to jink into a wood and lie low until 
they passed.’ 

‘And your horse ?’ 

He groaned. ‘Man, that’s weighin’ on me. I liked 
the beast. I had tethered him to a tree, and ran 
on, on foot, until I found a hidin’-place. When the 
coast was clear I went back, but there was no horse 
there, or any signs of him beyond his hoof-tracks. 
He’s carryin’ some Hielan’ officer by this time, poor 
beast. My hope is that he’ll break his rider’s neck!’ 
He stared at the empty stable, the picture of gloom, | 
and all I could do would not rouse him from 
brooding. 

‘I’m no’ the best of company,’ he said, turning 
towards the inn. ‘Iwill be better to leave me to 
my own devices for a day or so.’ 

He would not quit the house, so I left him 
moping, and came out, as the evening fell, in search 
of news or adventures. I watched the Town Guard 
and the Edinburgh Regiment marching out to help 
the dragoons who were stationed at Corstorphine, and 
then wandered idly about. It was apparent that the 
citizens expected an attack to be made that night. 
The trained bands and a few nondescripts guarded the 
city walls; but even to me, who knew but little of war, 
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it was clear that the defence was an affair with little 
heart in it. The leaders were silent and dispirited, the 
magistrates taking but little concern with the disposi- 
tion of the city’s forces. The whole business rang 
hollow; and I heard afterwards that the Bristo Port, 
nearest the Pretender’s lines, had been left open, with- 
out a sentry! 

Men’s minds were strung to such a pitch that it 
needed but a small thing to dissolve their shreds of 
courage, and this came suddenly in the affair called in 
derision ‘The Canter o’ Coltbrig.” The dragoons had 
made a reconnaissance near Corstorphine. On the rebels 
coming nearer, two or three of their horsemen galloped 
forward. ‘They were merely scouts, and kept, I was told, 
well out of range; but from sheer bravado they fired 
their pistols towards the dragoons. These must have 
carried their hearts in their boots, for they inconti- 
nently wheeled about, scurrying like rapbits to the 
main body without firing a shot. A pell-mell retreat 
followed ; nor ‘did the cavalry fall back on Edinburgh 
to defend it, but galloped in lamentable and need- 
less haste to the open country beyond. ‘The whole of 
the inhabitants saw them fly along the low ground on 
the north, pursued by nothing but their own alarums. 
The Jacobites jeered openly, and the town’s-people 
tumbled clean over the edge of panic. Clamour arose. 
Crowds collected, as men do in a common danger. It 
went to my heart to hear grown men shout ‘Surrender!’ 
and to see their chalk faces. A meeting was held 
in the New Church aisle; and, while the members 
were wrangling, I stood outside with the crowd. A 
gentleman—I never heard his name, but I remember 
his gray horse—suddenly appeared and galloped along 
the Lawnmarket, Here the volunteers were drawn up, 
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and to them he shouted, ‘They are on us! They 
have thousands o’ men!’ ‘There are some who say 
that he was a Jacobite. If so, he did his side great 
service, for his news had the effect of a cannon-shot. 
Four companies of the volunteers marched up to the 
Castlehill, and gave up their arms to General Guest. 
The panic was complete. One solitary gleam of hope 
remained. There was a report that the fleet with 
General Cope’s army had arrived at Dunbar. 

I came back to the inn that night tired out. 
Walter Irving was not there. Marvelling what busi- 
ness could have kept him so late, I waited for him 
as long as I could; but I was drowsy, and getting 
into a comfortable chair in the public room of the 
inn, fell asleep in my boots. How long I slept I know 
not, but I was awakened by a hand shaking me by 
the shoulder. It was Irving, very pale and hollow-eyed. 

‘Rouse ye, he kept saying, and I came to my feet. 
He took my arm and led me to the casement. It 
was on the edge of day, the light just beginning to 
touch the shadows of the tall houses. Through the 
open casement came a murmurous sound, mingled with 
it the neighing of the pipes. 

‘They are here!’ I said. He nodded, listening 
intently. I held my breath. The volume of sound 
grew steadily. : 

‘Come!’ said I to him; and the two of us went 
quietly out, and slipped into a corner in an entry off 
the street. 

Presently two or three men, in the cocked hats of the 
Town Guard, came running past. Forerunners they 
were, for in a trice numbers of others came as swiftly 
as their legs could carry them. At the noise of their 
stampede windows were thrown open. I could hear 
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women screaming, doors opened, hastily shut again and 
barred; and all the time the sound from the Nether 
Bow swelled and became steady and continuous. 

“Come, Walter,’ said I, ‘let us see the fighting.’ 

“Not I. Coward or no, Ill bide here. I’m quite 
content. Ye’ll get naethin’ for your meddlin’ but a 
bullet or a clour from a Lochaber axe. The town is 
as guid as lost to King George.’ 

“I have no purpose of meddling one way or the 
other,’ I said. ‘But I—I’ 

“Ye canna stand still, ye mean to say.’ 

‘I warrant Ill see little of the heart of affairs 
hiding in an entry. Ill risk a clour, as you call it.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, as one who would say, 
‘As you please ;’ and the next moment, wondering at 
his caution, I went into the street. Scared faces 
appeared at the heads of the closes; but, for the 
occasion, there were few people astir. I made my way 
along the High Street, and joined a knot of the town’s- 
people near the guard-house. The sound of the pipes 
was now so clear that one of the company declared 
that the tune was ‘We'll awa’ to Sheriffmuir,’ and 
that he was right glad to hear it. This he said in 
a loud voice in presence of the Royalist guard! The 
tramp of feet grew from a murmur to a great noise, 
the approach of the advance-guard of the Highland 
army. ‘They came rapidly on, in good formation, with 
drawn claymores and targes, uttering loud and uncouth 
war-cries, swarming right up the street. Not a shot 
was fired, and indeed I saw no resistance. A Highland 
officer disarmed the guard, and his men seized the 
guard-house. . I heard orders given for the posting of 
guards at the ports and round the walls, and by six 
o’clock in the morning they had lined the streets to 
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await Charles Edward ; and, except the Castle, the whole 
city was in their hands. 

It was but a month since the Chevalier, without 
either money or munitions of war, and with but seven 
followers, had raised his standard at Glenfinnan. 


CHAPTER III. 
ENTER THE CHEVALIER. 


I came back to the ‘White Horse’ and had an hour’s 
sleep, for the morning’s doings left me with little desire 
for rest. The landlord gave me the news that the 
main body of the Pretender’s army had advanced on 
the city by a circuit towards the south, to keep out 
of range of the Castle, which was still alive with guns 
and flying King George’s flag. I was standing on the 
fore-stairs watching the passers-by, when I chanced to 
see Walter Irving. He was deep in conversation with 
two Highland officers, one a captain, the other a 
subaltern. Walter was doing most of the talking, the 
officers listening intently, the three heads all close 
together. I.think I must have stared too fixedly at 
them, for one of them looked up and saw me. I 
recognised him at once. He was Alasdair Stuart, 
the officer who was in command of the ambush we fell 
into on our journey to Edinburgh. He laid a hand 
on Walter’s arm, and said something; whereupon Walter 
wheeled sharply round, and signalled to me to come 
down. 

‘The last meeting between us three was scarcely so 
pleasant as this,’ said Captain Stuart when I joined 
them; ‘but the service of his Highness forced me to 
certain formalities.’ 

‘This is Mr Edmund Layton of Westmorland,’ said 
Walter, presenting me first to Stuart and then to the 
subaltern, and I bowed; and Walter went on, ‘We are 
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both peaceful subjects here in Edinburgh on our own 
business, as you, sir’—addressing Stuart—‘are aware. 
His Highness’ (he dropped the designation ‘ Pretender’ 
in presence of the Jacobites)—‘his Highness has as 
much of our hearts as the Hanoverian.’ 

This was an over-statement, and I did not warm to 
it. Politeness has its limits. 

‘No,’ said I distinctly; ‘so far as I am concerned, 
it is true that as yet I carry no sword for King George ; 
but a Layton never mounted the white cockade.’ 

‘I meant no more than that, Mr Layton,’ said 
Irving hurriedly. 

‘No doubt. It is well to be precise in these matters,’ 
Stuart interposed. ‘But I may tell ye, gentlemen, 
that the heralds of Scotland, by his Highness’s com- 
mands, will proclaim his Royal father, James, king of 
these realms at the Cross this day. We shall see more 
white cockades than Mr Layton dreams of.’ 

This speech was given stiffly enough, with a certain 
air of detachment, derived perhaps from his precedence 
in years and rank to us; but it was addressed directly 
to me, and I felt under no obligation to feel or appear 
impressed. 

‘The fault is mine if I did not make myself clear,’ 
I made answer. ‘I said that I carry no sword for 
King George.’ 

‘I think, sir, you said “as yet.” Is that so?’ asked he. 

Slevis2 

‘And by that you mean?’ 

‘What I say. You are a Highland officer and a 
gentleman. I am an Englishman of equal condition. 
I claim the right, so long as I bear arms neither for 
Stuart nor for Hanover, to go my own way. What I 
refuse to do is to “jump with the cat,” or pretend in 
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the smallest degree to have Jacobite leanings. From 
all accounts the Young Chevalier would be the last 
man to cavil at this.’ 

“He is marching to the throne,’ said Stuart, his eye 
gleaming, his voice rising. ‘I tell ye, from what I 
know, that the Borders and the North of England in 
a month will be ablaze with loyalty, or, as the Whigs 
insolently put it, rebellion. “The Fifteen” was 
woefully mishandled ; but to-day we are in better heart, 
better led, and King Lewie’s purse and his men, under 
Lord John Drummond, when the time comes, will be 
all for the Chevalier and the Restoration of his Most 
Sacred Majesty, God bless him!’ 

He bared his head, his voice vibrant. I could not 
but admire and respect his manifest devotion, and 
made as courteous reply as I could; for, rebel or no 
rebel, here was a man. Had all the Pretender’s officers 
been of his calibre strange things might have happened. 

Up then comes an officer on horseback with a message. 
The Jacobites, with a curt enough salute, went their 
way, and Walter and I were left alone. He did not 
look in the best of humours, and his first words were 
querulous and constrained. 

‘There surely was no need for openly disownin’ the 
white cockade,’ said he, frowning. 

‘I like plain speaking,’ I said, ‘and I call to mind 
that you yourself vowed—I remember the very words 
—that you would never “lift a finger one way or the 
other.” ’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘I met the captain and 
his friend by accident, and passed a ceevil word or two 
wi’ them. What could a body do? Maybe I was a 
bit ower—ower ’ 

‘Over pleasant, Walter, and over anxious to get 
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news, and over anxious to please, and to say the 
thing the Jacobites wanted to hear. You meant no 
harm, I make no doubt.’ 

He looked hard at me, and I thought for a moment 
that I had said too much, but his brow cleared. 

‘I dare say ye’re right. The truth ot is that I 
scarce can help myself. New faces and affairs tak’ 
hold of me like a sang. "Tis a bairn’s trick, I grant 
ye. I like yon Stuart,’ he added meditatively. 

‘So do I. A good blade, keen and straight.’ 

‘Ay,’ said Walter, ‘as ye say, keen and straight. 
But I think the man’s fell wrang aboot the Borders 
and the North of England. I ken the Borders, and 
I’m greatly mistaken if Chairlie can rouse them. As 
for the North of England, ye’ll ken more than I do. 
What think ye?’ 

I only knew Westmorland and Cumberland, and told 
him what I knew of the Pretender’s chances there, 
which depended, I thought, upon the strength of the 
Royalist garrisons at such places as Carlisle and Kendal ; 
that the countryside in general was loyal to King 
George, although some great families were still sus- 
pected of being in secret communication with the 
Pretender’s agents and the French Court. Not that 
these things were openly spoken of, for after Derwent- 
water mounted the scaffold for his share in ‘ The Fifteen’ 
the men of Cumberland and Westmorland were chary 
of speech, keeping their thoughts to themselves. ‘To 
the King over the Water’ was only drunk behind closed 
shutters and among friends. 

The crowd on the street thickened, flocking towards 
the King’s Park, for Charles Edward was advancing in 
person to the Palace of Holyrood. Every one was on 
tiptoe of excitement. My companion and I joined the 
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throng, now grown to a mighty press of people filling 
the Park and the gardens below. We fared well 
enough, being by good luck wedged amidst a company 
of folk of the better class on the Stuart side, nearly 
in the front of the crowd. 

I saw the Young Chevalier four times in my life. 
On three of these I had speech with him, and my first 
thoughts of him are my last. He looked a Prince. I 
read chivalry and generosity in his face and bearing, 
and I was to discover that I had read aright. He 
had fair hair, eyes large and brown, with a frame fitted 
for field or Court. He wore the Star of Saint Andrew, 
with a blue-and-gold sash over his shoulder, a white 
cockade of satin in his velvet headgear, and was finely 
mounted on a beautiful bay. Prince, Pretender, Regent, 
rebel, I never saw a more romantic and inspiring figure. 
A great hour this for the disinherited exile, nearing 
the ancient palace of his royal forebears, all around 
him a cheering multitude! Yet I thought (and on 
each occasion when I saw him afterwards the same idea 
forced itself on me) that behind his rare smile there 
was a certain melancholy, abiding and predestinate. 

Little wonder that he gained hearts in Edinburgh. 
His handsome looks, his high courage, and the romance 
of his enterprise, stirred the hearts of men. Indeed, 
had I not been a Layton I might have mounted the 
white cockade there and then, for in common with 
many others my preconceived ideas of him had been 
woefully at fault. I scarce know why; but I had 
drawn a foolish portrait of him for myself, swayed in 
part by my family’s loyalty to Hanover, and in part 
by stories ofthe rank and file of the wild Highlanders 
who followed the Stuart fortunes. 

I have seen some pageants since, greater pomp and 
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circumstance, leaders returning from victory, kings and 
potentates receiving homage; but I saw that day what 
I have never seen since—gentlemen, as well as men 
and women of the people, pressing forward with tears 
of joy to kiss the very boot of the Chevalier. 

‘ When he went into Holyrood House a movement 
towards the city set in. I asked the cause, and found 
that the heralds and pursuivants of Scotland had been 
taken in the morning, and that the Pretender’s friends 
were about to use their ancient offices in a_ public 
proclamation of King James. Following the stream of 
the crowd, we came to the Cross of Edinburgh, where 
there was a detachment of the Highland army. A 
Jacobite teacher proclaimed the Pretender’s father King 
James, and read a commission in favour of Charles 
as Prince Regent. ‘There was cheering from the mob; 
but I observed that few persons of condition were to 
be seen, except those of the more impressionable sex. 
Many ladies looked down from the high windows in 
the High Street, wearing white roses and waving their 
handkerchiefs. The pipes played wild and inspiring 
tunes, and the Highland guard fired their pieces in 
feux de joie; yet a great many of the people looked 
on at the disloyal ceremony in silence. Perhaps it 
might have been otherwise had the Prince been present ; 
but both Walter Irving and I remarked on it. 

‘Why are ye no’ shoutin’ wi’ the lave?’ Walter asked 
a stolid-looking burgess next him. The man cocked a 
crafty eye at him. 

‘Imph!” said he; ‘maybe I’m waitin’, like a lot 
o’ my betters, for the cat to loup. ’Gin the gentry 
are sweir to raise the tune, it’s no’ for the likes o’ 
me to tak’ their place.’ 

‘The man’s right,’ said Walter as we went towards 
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the ‘White Horse.’ ‘Were I carryin’ a claymore for 
the Pretender I would say that there are no’ enough 
of the gentry showin’ face for my taste.’ 

This was true. Further, differences wide as between 
foreigners, lay between the parties—differences of mind, 
temperament, and outlook. ‘The canny Scottish burgesses 
could not understand the steel links between the clans- 
men and their chiefs; to them the rank and file of the 
Chevalier’s army seemed little removed from predatory 
men of the wilds. But between the Jacobite leaders 
and their followers in the North there was an intimate 
personal bond. No shopkeeping or commercial interest 
swayed them. ‘The chiefs were martial leaders, fathers 
of their clans, welded by the traditions of years, by 
personal service, by blood bonds; for true it is that 
romance lives longer among the hills and the great 
open country than in the marts and thronging streets 
of towns, where money-making, cold-eyed and cautious, 
lays a hand on the reins of men’s impulses, so that 
they sometimes forget, until the incalculable reminds 
them, that the men or the nations who think only of 
making money will mag nothing else. 

Next morning, as the day was one of clear sunshine, 
I bethought me of an hour or two in the saddle. I 
ought to have paid my visit to Mr Scott, the lawyer ; 
but I was in no great hurry, and had no day set to 
meet him. Early in the forenoon I met Irving in the 
porte-cochére of the inn. He was very quiet, and a 
hint of dejection shadowed his face. 

‘Are’t thinking of the lass, Walter?’ I asked him. 

‘T’ll no’ seek to deny it,’ he answered. ‘’Deed, it’s 
nothing I have seen of her since I drew bridle in 
Edinburgh, and since I lost the horse it’s little chance 
I have of settin’ eyes on her.’ 
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I gave a heart-free laugh, and tried to rally him. 

‘A gallop in the country will fit you better than 
mooning about the Duke’s Walk on the chance of seeing 
her. Come, I'll hire a horse for you!’ 

But if he was in a tender mood he was also in a 
mulish one, and shook his head. We stood at cross- 
purposes for a minute. I could see that it made vastly 
little difference to him whether I came with him or 
not, so long as he went his own gate; but, to settle 
it, I out with a guinea and spun it high in the air, 
with ‘Shield, you go your own way! Head, you come 
with me!’ ‘The coin clinked on the flagstone. Shield 
it was, and never did the spin of a coin mean so much 
to me. 

‘So! Good-luck to you! Iride alone this morning ;’ 
and I went to order the saddling of my horse not in 
the best of tempers with him, but sorry for his black 
mood. When I rode out I saw his broad back moving 
leisurely down the street. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN WHICH I MEDDLE WITH OTHER FOLKS’ AFFAIRS. 


A ucHT wind was singing round me, fresh and crisp 
after the closeness of the town, when I passed through 
the Water Gate. It was a bracing morning, and on 
reaching level ground I broke into a brisk trot. The 
mare put the road behind her, and I did not draw rein 
until a goodly distance lay between me and Edinburgh. 
I had no knowledge of where I was, nor did I care. 
To feel the good beast under me, to see the branches 
of the trees tossed by the wind in the sunlight, and the 
little white clouds chasing in the blue, was enough for 
me. I cantered on aimlessly, and after an hour and 
more came to a place of tumbled sand-dunes and 
stretches of turf. between them, so near the sea that I 
could hear the waves curling on the beach. There was 
a little bunch of trees close at hand, looking snug and 
sheltered, and I bethought me of a rest and tobacco. 
I had scarcely my foot out of the stirrup, and my 
horse tethered, when I heard rough voices. The trees 
fringed a hollow, and, well in their shelter, I went for- 
ward and saw three men, one at bay with his back to a 
tree, his hands on guard ; but in the eye of him I read 
deadly extremity. The feet of the other two, uncouth, 
hardy fellows, in the kilt, sounded in quick beats on 
the turf as they feinted on either side of their quarry. 
I got me behind a tree and watched. All three were 
so intent that they neither saw nor heard me. The 
fellow defended himself vigorously, but the end was 
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never in doubt. They had nearly closed on him when 
the unfairness of it stung me. I slipped behind, and, 
seizing the bigger one, gave him a very pretty toss 
that I had learned in many a stiff wrestling bout in 
Westmorland. Quite still he lay at the bottom of 
the hollow, and a fear touched me that I might have 
broken his neck. But, as I looked, he opened his 
eyes and sat up dazed. I was relieved, for it is one 
thing to plume yourself on tossing your man in 
fine style over your shoulder, and another to see him 
lying in a motionless huddle. He looked past me, over 
my shoulder, and my eyes followed his. Behind me, on 
the top of the ridge, was a woman on horseback. Horse 
and rider were as still as a carving; and, looking at her, 
I, who had just thrown my man cleanly, glorying in the 
play of my young muscles, suddenly felt awkward and 
ashamed, like a rude schoolboy caught in some offence. 
There was silence for a moment, horse and rider picked 
out against the clear September morning sky. I 
gathered courage, and looked straight in her eyes. 
They were hazel and long-lashed, and bent on me with 
a keen inquiry in them that shamed me where I stood. 
I took my eyes from hers hastily, and there I stood 
like an oaf. I bethought me to address her, to ask 
pardon for the violence in her presence. I got no 
further than to open my mouth, my thoughts stam- 
peding under her steady gaze; but when she spoke, 
despite her calm air of reproof, her voice came to me 
like a chime. 

“You were about to say something?’ said she. A 
spark shone and vanished in her eyes, like a glint of 
light on a stream. 

‘I did not know there was any one near,’ I began, 
‘ when—when ’ 
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“When you sent my servant sprawling. You might 
have killed him, young sir.’ 

True it was I was young, but I was older than she, 
yet the word ‘young’ came with such an engaging air, 
and she spoke with so pretty an accent of the north- 
country, and with such a softness and delicacy, that I 
forgot to pass any comment. 

‘Your servants think little of fair-play, madam,’ I 
ventured. ‘At least they do not scruple to attack a 
defenceless man.” 

She nodded twice slowly, gravely, looking at me with 
composure ; and, after a pause, as if pondering over my 
words, she said, ‘I think men generally get as much or 
as little as they deserve.’ 

‘In the next world, I hazarded. ‘Not always in this 
one.’ 

‘I said “ generally,”’ she said, again with the prettiest 
air of authority and correction. ‘And I am right.’ 

The momentary spark in her eyes invited and defied 
contradiction. - 

‘It may be that you are right “ generally,” madam. 
I do not know, but in this particular’ 

‘In this particular you also do not know. This 
creature ’—she pointed with her riding-whip to the man 
still standing panting with his back to the tree—‘ may 
thank his stars for your appearance, for "tis little mercy 
he deserves. He has been watched. He is, or would 
have been, a thief or worse. He must be punished.’ 

‘I may be his accomplice for aught you know.’ 

Her colour fled suddenly at my words. I could see 
that her air of calm authority was but surface deep, and 
that she was ‘scarcely more than a girl, her emotions 
barely under control. My heart smote me, and I made 
haste to add that were I to begin thieving I would 
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aim higher than hen-stealing, or whatever the rascal was 
after. 

‘How—how came you here, near The Garth ?? were 
her next words. 

‘I have no idea where I am, or what The Garth is. 
I was out on a gallop from Edinburgh. I chose a 
pleasant road, and am here by accident.’ 

She sat very still on her chestnut horse, looking at 
me in evident uncertainty of mind. 

All this time the man I had thrown had been sitting 
on the bents, his companion kneeling beside him. The 
lady on the horse and I had scarcely looked their way ; 
but, on a sudden cry, I turned round just in time to see 
the man whom I had rescued whisk round the tree and 
run like a deer into the wood. 

‘Quick! quick! He must not escape,’ she called. 

The kneeling man sprang to his feet, and ran in pur- 
suit, and in a trice I joined him. The fugitive had the 
advantage of us in that he was evidently familiar with 
the pathway, for twice or thrice we took the wrong 
turning. My companion was soon winded, and I ran on 
alone, sure of overtaking the fugitive if once I caught 
a glimpse of him; but the undergrowth was_ thick, 
clutching at me time and again, so that I stumbled and 
lost ground. I was in good hard condition, and 
pounded doggedly on. I could hear the man’s footsteps 
plainly enough on the pathway, sounding nearer every 
moment. I was overtaking him, and a ‘ride’ in the 
wood at last showed me his flying figure less than fifty 
yards in front. He rounded a corner of the wood, 
and I pelted on at my utmost speed, in a fever of 
anxiety lest he should escape. When I turned the 
corner there was the man not twenty yards from me, 
and mounting a horse! He swung himself into the 
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saddle, looked round for an instant, and made a furious 
slash at me with a knife. I jumped back only just 
in time, and next moment he was off at a gallop. 
There was nothing for it but to swallow my discomfiture 
with as good a grace as I could. 

The situation was curious enough. I had come to 
the rescue of a man in danger, and now, at the bidding 
of a slip of a girl, I had been chasing him as if my life 
depended on his capture. Who was this girl? Whose 
was the house called The Garth, for I assumed that it 
was a house? Who was the fleeing man, in whose swift 
look at me I had read murder, who dreaded capture so 
much that he would have knifed me? In a maze of 
conjecture I walked back to where I had left the lady 
of The Garth. About half-way I met the fellow who 
had started along with me in the pursuit. He was 
elderly, and blown from his exertions, and when I told 
him of the chase and its end all I could get out of him 
was the single word ‘horse,’ which he repeated like a 
parrot after me until it dawned upon me that he could 
not speak English. For my part I knew no Gaelic, 
so we trudged along in silence until we came near the 
open space among the bents where I had seen the fight. 

The lady had dismounted, and she came a little 
way to meet us, the man whom I had thrown leading 
the chestnut. I told her what had happened. She 
listened until I had finished, and, turning to the two 
men, said a few words to them in Gaelic, whereupon 
they went away, leading the horse with them. 

‘Pardon me for speaking to them in a strange tongue. 
They understand no other,’ said she. I remember the 
sunlight playing on her auburn hair. 

‘Madam, if I did you a disservice, it was done 
unwittingly, on the spur of the moment, when I saw 
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a man fighting against odds. Let me atone for it, if 
I can. My name is Edmund Layton of Westmorland.’ 

‘Then you are for King George,’ she said, and there 
was no coldness, only regret, in her voice. How often, 
thought I, should I be obliged to explain that I was 
not bearing arms for either side? But as I looked 
at her I could almost have wished myself under the 
white cockade. The girl was in evident trouble; she 
turned away her head from me to hide a threatening 
of tears. 

‘George is my King; but surely this matter of an 
escaped thief has little concern with the great affair 
betwixt him and Charles Edward,’ I ventured. 

She turned to me with a sad little gesture, and looked 
long and earnestly. ‘I cannot—must not discuss it. 
You are a stranger—a Hanoverian,’ ignoring my gesture 
of dissent. 

‘I have said that George is my King; but I am 
not in His Majesty’s army. Even if I wore the King’s 
uniform, loyalty to him would not forbid my offering 
you my help.’ 

‘Unless it clashed with your duty; and that would 
be right, for duty is duty.’ She nodded again with the 
same grave inclination of her head. ‘But sometimes 
duty is difficult, is it not?’ 

‘I have never found it so, I answered. (I was only 
twenty-three.) 

‘Perhaps you have never been tried.’ 

Something in her tone, or perhaps the glint of a smile 
that hovered for a moment in her eyes, ruffled me. It 
may have been that what she said, with its reminder of 
my youth, was true. Come to think of it, at my age 
one has seldom been tested; but to be calmly told so 
by a maiden barely out of her teens was a new and 
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humbling experience. I was silent, meditating a reply 
sufficiently dignified, but found none; and with a 
sudden sweet change in her voice she said, ‘If ever you 
hesitate between two roads, pray Heaven you choose 
the right one.’ 

Her voice was soft, gentle, and low, that excellent 
thing in woman, and she looked so fair and young and 
troubled that I hesitated no longer. 

‘I will be plain with you, madam. It was by the 
merest accident that I came this way. Though I am 
a stranger to you, and you to me, I make bold to say 
that you are in trouble, if not peril. How, I care 
not; if I can do you a service, pray command me. 
Believe me, I am in no wise concerned with the strife 
and intrigues between Stuart and Hanover beyond 
avoiding them.’ 

‘You choose a strange way of avoiding trouble by 
offering your services to me, sir. 

‘Why?’ 

‘I cannot say more than that it is so. But you are 
wounded. See!’ 

She pointed to my hand, and, sure enough, a thin red 
trickle was running down it. The sleeve of my coat 
showed a little cut half-way between wrist and elbow. 
The man who had escaped must have grazed my arm 
when he struck at me with the knife, but in the 
press of the moment I had not felt the slightest 
touch. 

‘I am more concerned about the danger to yourself or 
your household,’ I said. ‘It is evident you have had 
a visitor who sticks at nothing to gain his own ends, 
whatever they may be.’ 

‘He is but a tool, I fear. But I am standing here 
and talking, while you are wounded! Come with me 
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to the house, and I will see that your wound is looked 
to. We must not linger here.’ She looked round in 
a swift glance that took in the curve of the sand- 
dunes and the woods that flanked the house. 

Now in most of the tales I had read the hero (to 
ensure the title by calling myself one for the moment) 
in a situation like mine would have scoffed at his hurt 
for a trivial scratch, thereby impressing the lady with 
his valour, and then ridden off in a glamour of 
complacent chivalry. For a moment I leaned toward 
this heroic pose, but for a moment only. The mystery 
of the desperate fugitive, the lonely surroundings, and 
a thirst for excitement that I have never been able to 
subdue, drew me like a magnet. Love of adventure, a 
glorified and justifiable curiosity, called me; and the 
girl’s eyes were hazel, an adorable short upper lip trembled 
between tears and a smile, and her hair, a lovely fine- 
spun auburn, caressed the whitest, roundest young neck 
in the world. Next moment I was walking beside her 
towards the house of The Garth. 

The avenue was ill-kept and gloomy-looking. Tall 
trees flanked the sides, a thick and pathless under- 
growth stretching under them. The arched branches 
overhead almost touched one another; and, although it 
was not nearly evening, on entering the avenue we 
were suddenly enwrapped in semi-darkness as in a 
curtained chamber. I caught a glimpse of the house 
now and then through the trees, and, coming to a 
smooth carpet of grass, saw The Garth for the first 
time. A huge dog lying at the door bayed as he 
heard our footsteps, and came to greet his mistress. 
The size of the brute and his rumbling growls dis- 
quieted me. 

‘Poor Col!’ said she. ‘He is too old to do mis- 
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chief; but his looks frighten strangers, the wandering 
tinkers, and such-like folk who sometimes come from 
Edinburgh. And there is never a dog that is so light 
a sleeper and so good a sentry as Col! If his bark 
is worse than his bite, it is useful sometimes in a 
lonely place like this.’ 

In truth, there was a solitary and heavy air about 
The Garth. I saw no sign of life. Most of the win- 
dows were shuttered. The great studded door was 
closed, and the place looked worse than plain; it was 
featureless, unless dourness, in the word of the North, 
be counted a feature. Some old houses challenge the 
imagination, hinting at history, character, in their 
architecture; the very windows of them like eyes wel- 
coming or indifferent, or even asleep. But the stillness 
and the shuttered windows of The Garth savoured more 
of death than of sleep. 

We crossed the lawn, and, to my surprise, the girl 
did not approach the main entrance, but, coming to 
a gravelled path, halted on it. 

‘I must ask you to wait here for a moment or 
two,’ she said, in her speech a delightful blending of 
gentleness and authority. ‘I take shame to say this 
to a guest, but it—it is necessary. I shall return 
immediately.’ 

She beckoned to the two men who had gone before, 
and disappeared round the corner of the house. The 
sound of the shutting of a door came, and there was 
a dead silence, save for the faint and melancholy 
rumour of the sea. 

The house was an angular building of two storeys, 
and, by the number of windows, seemed to have 
a goodly number of rooms. The front lay to the 
southward. One window only was unshuttered. I 
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remember the September sun shining on it. The 
roof was flat, bordered by a quaint little parapet 
about two feet high, broken here and there by a loop- 
hole. A level sweep of turf fronted the house, backed 
by a thick coppice, and a little archway of beeches 
flanked it on the east. Two or three shabby out- 
houses behind the building, an unkempt, neglected- 
looking orchard with a score or so of apple-trees, a 
stone-built turreted dovecot, and a wooden stable made 
up the rest. Not a feather of smoke came from the 
chimneys. Had I not met the girl and her retainers 
I would have wagered that the house was empty and 
deserted. The sound of a door opening softly, fol- 
lowed by a footstep crunching the gravel, reached me. 
One of the two men came up to me and said in a 
silly voice, like a parrot speaking its part, ‘You are 
to come.’ 

‘Where?’ I asked him, thinking that perhaps he 
might let fall some crumbs of information; but all 
he answered or could answer was, ‘You are to come.’ 
Little recking the events that hung on my going, I 
followed him round the corner to the back of the 
house, where a door was instantly half opened on a 
tap from my escort. 

The other man (the one whom I had tossed over 
my shoulder) was standing behind the door. Having 
closed and barred it, he conducted me along a stone- 
flagged corridor. At the end of it I was shown into 
a room, and there I found, seated at a table, the 
lady of my adventure. To my astonishment the door 
was locked behind me, and the men ranged themselves 
on either side of me, for all the world as though I 
had been in the dock. I was not invited to sit down, 
and stood in a puzzled and frowning silence. From 
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the moment of my entrance the girl’s steady hazel eyes 
were on me, in her face a striking change; the spark 
in her eyes was hard, and her lip curled. 

“No doubt, while you waited, you were pluming 
yourself on your cleverness in outwitting a woman,’ 
she began. ‘That at its best is a sorry business for 
a man; but when he fails it is the woman’s turn 
to plume herself.’ 

‘I suppose so, madam, unless she is unlike the rest 
of her sex.’ 

I contrived a laugh, but it rang hollow, for I was 
nettled and mystified. Either she was a consummate 
actress, bent on amusing herself for an idle hour, or 
there was some strange error, some affair of so urgent 
a gravity that she did not shrink from deception or 
even force. 

‘He laughs best who laughs last; and, I imagine, 
unless you are honest with me, that you may have 
little cause for laughter.’ 

““Tittle cause!” I protest this is beyond my com- 
prehension. You charge me, I gather, with outwitting 
a woman.’ 

‘Trying to outwit.’ 

‘Let us not split threads. Outwitting or trying to, 
the substance of it remains, and when I laugh you 
threaten me with pains and penalties. To be plain 
with you, madam, I have suffered enough inconveni- 
ence here over a trifle for one day. If this be a jest, 
I am in little humour for it. If you are serious, I 
regret that the whole matter is as dark as night to 
me, and it can be but an idle and profitless course for 
me to stay here longer. I repeat, if I can be of the 
slightest service to you in this or any other matter, you 
may command me. Meanwhile, I am to be found at 
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the “White Horse” in the Canongate. I have the 
honour to wish you good-day.’ 

I summoned as much dignity and control as I could, 
and, inwardly hot with rage and humiliation, with a 
bow turned to leave. 

‘You do not leave until I give the order,’ she said, 
her fingers drumming the table. ‘You have the 
makings of an excellent actor, Mr—Layton.’ She 
spoke a couple of words in Gaelic to the two men. 
Pistol in hand, they put their broad backs against 
the door. 

‘In Heaven’s name, madam,’ I cried, ‘I am_ not 
playing a part. Who is the head of this house? I 
demand to see him.’ 

‘I am the head of this house.’ 

‘Then I ask you to let me know the issue between 
us. I hope I am a gentleman, and a man of honour.’ 

She held up an imperious little white hand. ‘Spare 
me, I pray you! But a few minutes ago I thought 
so. At first I suspected your sudden rescue of the 
ruffian from my servants; but I listened to you, and 
thought I saw in your action something of chivalry. 
Chivalry! When a gentleman and a man of honour, 
as you are pleased to announce yourself, prowls round 
a house, and comes to the rescue of a knave, he 
ought to have his wits about him. For example,’ 
she said slowly, ‘he should be careful to carry his 
letters on his person and not in his holster.’ 

I stared at her in blank amazement. 

‘His holster!’ I echoed. ‘Mine is on my _horse’s 
back where I left him in the wood by the sea an 
hour ago.’ 

“I took the liberty of having it examined. Your horse 
is in the stables and your papers are in my possession,’ 
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Now all the papers I possessed were a letter of 
introduction to the Writer to the Signet and perhaps 
a jotting of plans or notes relating to my succession 
to Darehope, and these I had left at the ‘ White 
Horse.’ 

“For Heaven’s sake, madam, let us get to the heart 
of this matter. I know of no papers that would 
warrant your taking the slightest passing interest in 
them.’ 

‘Enough. When did you leave Bar-le-Duc ?’ 

*Bar-le-Duc! I have never in my life been out of 
England till a few days ago, when I crossed the 
Border. All this mystery is childish.’ 

She flushed angrily and rose from the table. ‘ Childish! 
Although I may be a child, if I but move my little 
finger you shall have reason to alter that word. Childish!’ 
She stamped her little foot, repeating the word again 
and again. 

‘Madam, I am tired of asking pardon for unin- 
tentional offences. I meant no rudeness to yourself. 
Only, I am ‘unaccustomed to this. Here I am a 
prisoner, if I mistake not, and under cross-examination 
by a’ 

‘A child. Go on, sir!’ 

‘By a lady who invites me to the hospitality of 
her house, and under her roof makes me a prisoner. 
Add to this that my holster has been rifled, and 
that my mind is a blank regarding the nature of my 
offence, and you will see that my situation is intoler- 
able. I demand to be confronted with the head of 

the house, and to hear precisely the charge against 
me.’ 

‘The duties of the head of the house (except the 
bearing of arms) are laid upon me, and I shall carry 
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them out;’ and there was beauty and courage in the 
poise of her small head. 

‘Then all I ask is that you carry out those duties 
with as little delay as possible. I am to sup with a 
friend in Edinburgh to-night, and have no intention 
of being late.’ 

‘I think, sir, that your host will be hungry enough 
if he waits for you,’ she said; and then, looking 
me in the eyes (there was sorrow as well as anger in 
her own), unfolded a slip of paper. ‘This was found 
in your holster. I shall read it, although doubtless 
you have its contents by heart.’ She read aloud 
the following letter, glancing now and then at my 
face: ‘As I am like to be delayed in the North, this 
by the hand of a kinsman of my own. He is starting 
to join the Ps. army, and knows you by headmark 
and by repute. He has been told where to find you. 
His orders from me are that this concerns immediate 
affairs of State to be given to no externs but into 
your own hand and by himself secretlie, and that done 
skilly it will carry credit to himself with the Ps. 
Counsels and person.s I have discovered that the 
M.D.A. never reached Inver Ness; but of her situation, 
whether on the High Seas, or at the bottom, or 
hidden in some secret harbour, I ken nothing. But, 
as you are aware, the falcon-gentle is down by, and the 
Kestrel will no be far off, unless he is dround. This 
news would be meate and drink to me, if only we 
kent of the safety of his Valise. It will be but a 
mornin’s work for you to lure the falcon-gentle, and 
a word got about the K. I will be before Edinburgh 
in a week, if all goes as well with the Ps. cause as 
the late happenings warrant. To-day a great body 
of Atholl’s men joined us, and there are promises 
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of many more. In great haste from one you ken 
of.’ 

She read this slowly and clearly. ‘Well, man of 
honour, what have you to say?’ Words cannot 
convey the ice in her voice. 

‘Madam, what you have read may be of affairs 
that touch you or yours at the heart. It would seem 
so. But to me all this concerning kestrels, falcons- 
gentle, and what not is sheer bewilderment. As for the 
paper being found in my holster, I protest solemnly 
that this is the first I have seen or heard of it. To 
whom is the letter addressed? May I see it?’ 

She hesitated a moment. ‘I have made a copy of 
it. If it pleases you to play-act, you may read it 
again.’ She tossed it on to the table contemptuously. 
‘The writer—I do not know his hand—is too cunning 
to address it or sign his name.’ 

There was no address, nothing on the paper but the 
sprawling characters of the letter and the broken seals 
on the back. I read it carefully and handed it back 
to her. 

‘I know nothing of the writer or the subject-matter, 
nor have I seen the letter before.’ 


CHAPTER -¥. 
I GET A NIGHT’S LODGINGS. 


Tue colour flowed and ebbed for an instant on her 
pale face. She was silent, and went slowly to the 
farther end of the room, where she stood in thought, 
resting a shapely arm on the chimneypiece. There 
was something so infinitely tired, such a depth of 
trouble in her eyes, young eyes that ought never to 
have gathered so much as a shadow, that, although 
this slip of a maiden was to all intents my jailer, I, 
a Layton of Durriston, nearly forgot the humiliation of 
it, and was so far left to myself that but for the stolid 
presence of the two Highland servants I could have 
knelt at her feet. Stepping forward, I laid a hand 
gently on her white arm. 

‘Do not touch me!’ she cried, her eyes wet, her 
voice almost a wail. ‘Sir, I saw your courage when 
first we met to-day. Courage is a goodly thing, I 
know; but I have seen brave men fail sometimes at a 
pass. Consider, sir, you are young, younger than your 
accomplices. Is it a man’s work to use a man’s mis- 
fortune or a woman’s secret? Is there naught in 
men’s minds but greed and guineas? The world for 
you ought to be a place wherein to take the field for 
the Chevalier or the Usurper (either of them, so long 
as it be a man’s clean choice), and face death if need 
be for what you hold to be the right. There lies the 
better part; but, instead of it, you come here hand 
in glove with base men, on a black errand, and but 
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for the merest accident might have succeeded.’ She 
came forward a step, a question in her eyes. ‘You 
know, ah! you know him whom they call the Kestrel, 
and you know his pitiful story. Think, I pray you, 
are you proud of the enterprise? You know the root 
and the rise of it! Was there ever a fouler stroke? 
Was there ever a sorrier blot on the name of a 
clan ?” 

She broke off, her face in her hands, her bosom in 
a tumult; and there I stood, in a coil of pity and 
bewilderment, my heart swelling. I could say nothing, 
for it was plain that from her point of view circum- 
stances were black against me, plain that she believed 
I was in some sinister design, plain that the men on 
guard needed but a signal from her to dirk me where 
I stood. 

Gradually her weeping ceased, and I ventured to 
speak. ‘You doubt—nay, you do not believe—but I 
do not even know the name of your clan. I am an 
Englishman, and am so ignorant that even the tartan 
gives me no guide.’ 

*Oh’—she clenched her little fist—‘ would that I 
were a man!’ 

‘With all my heart I wish you were. In that case, 
at the most there might have been a fair fight, but 
I should have known why. As it is, here I have 
been listening to matters I have as little to do with 
as the Great Mogul; and I will say no more than 
that it is an idle business to try to get a plain state- 
ment from a crying woman.’ 

‘Plain statement!’ she blazed. ‘Plain statement be 
it, then, and itis this. Here you remain until Glenira 
is out of reach of the clutches of you or your pay- 
masters. When next you see the coward who wrote 
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this letter (if ever you do), tell him that Charlotte 
Macdonell was a wild falcon-gentle to lure.’ 

She turned her back on me, and signalled to one 
of the servitors. He unlocked the door and Mistress 
Charlotte Macdonell went out, her dainty chin in the 
air. The two men followed her, guarding the exit. 
Just before she disappeared at the end of the corridor 
she turned suddenly round, dropped a little mock 
curtsy, and called, ‘The falcon-gentle gives you good- 
night, clumsiest of falconers.’ 

One of the men looked after her and said something 
to the other in the Gaelic. I found out long after- 
wards the words meant, ‘That one will be the mother 
of heroes.’ 

The key rasped in the lock and the footfalls of the 
two men grew fainter and fainter till they ceased, and 
I was left alone. The room was darkening, for the 
afternoon was far spent, and the only entrance for the 
light was a narrow barred aperture near the ceiling and 
beyond my reach. The events of the afternoon had 
keyed me up to a high pitch of curiosity and excite- 
ment, for in my youth in quiet Westmorland I had 
gained little but hearsay knowledge of plots or affairs 
of State and Government, mere echoes from the great 
world beyond the dales. Indeed, a badger-hunt or a 
Cumberland wrestling match had been the modest limit 
of my personal adventure. I had never given women a 
thought. Yet in the passing of a half-hour there had 
come into my life a change as sudden and impenetrable 
as a mist on Skiddaw. I had cantered out of Edin- 
burgh blithe and free from care, for the single purpose 
of killing an idle hour or two; and here I was locked 
in a strange, silent house by the warrant of a young 
and beautiful woman whom I had never seen before. 
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As for the charge against me, I beat my brains to 
fashion out some explanation ; but any that I contrived 
were so reasonless that I soon ceased to try. All that 
I could gather was the lady’s name—Mistress Charlotte 
Macdonell ; that she was in bitter trouble; and counted 
me an enemy and a coward. ‘The thought stung me. 
Who was Glenira? Who was ‘the Kestrel’? What 
was his Valise, on the face of it a veiled reference? 
How came the letter in my holster, if indeed it was 
found there at all? Perhaps I had a ‘double.’ This 
might be the solution, I thought; but, on the other 
hand, she had shown no hostility when we first met, 
but only after her return to the house. On reflection, 
it was clear that it was the letter that marked me in 
her mind as a menace to herself and her kin, so 
dangerous indeed that I might that afternoon have 
looked into a pistol-barrel for the last time. 

As I paced up and down the room, one conjecture 
chased another out of my mind until the dusk came 
down and I could scarce see an arm’s length in front 
of me. The silence that had been only irksome now 
became intolerable, and I was assailed by vague fears 
of what might happen to me in the darkness in my 
unarmed condition. Presently I heard footsteps, and 
saw the glimmer of a light below the door. The lock 
was turned, and the two fellows came in, carrying a 
lighted candle, a jug of water, some coarse baked oaten 
cakes, and a blanket. One of them pointed to the 
provender, and to a couch in a corner, and without a 
word they went out; the door clanged, and the key 
turned in the lock. 

The fare, plain though it was, was welcome, for it 
was long since I had broken my fast. I despatched 
it, and, candle in hand, narrowly inspected my quarters, 
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The door was massive, and the lock strong and 
defiant. ‘The thought of escape presented itself only 
to be dismissed, for the walls of the room were thick 
and solid, the window out of reach, iron-bound, and 
very small. I dragged the table toward it, and climbed 
up. On tiptoe I could just get my eyes level with 
the bars; but the exercise gave me little comfort, for 
the night was like ink for darkness. I came down 
again to sit in the candle-light, thinking of the strange 
and untoward events of the day. Of a surety I had 
good cause for hot and bitter thoughts. I had entered 
(hastily enough no doubt, yet on an impulse close to 
the heart of all decent men) on some one else’s quarrel. 
For my pains I had seen a knife struck at my heart, 
and, so far from emerging victorious, a gallant figure 
of chivalry, here I was penned up in a lonely house 
like a common cutpurse. Yet when I come now to 
set it all down in so many words I know that my 
thoughts ran very little on my peril or indignity, but 
were vastly concerned with the grave, sweet eyes of 
my captor. The longer I thought of them the more 
I read tenderness and truth and courage there, and 
I vowed by all that was sacred that I would never 
rest an hour until I had gone, in her own phrase, to 
‘the root and the rise’ of her hostility to me, and 
cleansed the name of Layton from the suspicion of 
complicity in these dark doings. What they were I 
could not even guess at, but I was certain they were 
ill-conceived ; and if, as the day’s events proclaimed, 
they meant danger to a woman, was it not the part 
of a man, his blood running brisk and warm in him, 
to offer his right arm and counsel? The casuists may 
contend that in these cases much hangs upon the age 
and graces of the lady; that a dimple, a stray curl, 
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a white neck, or a pair of bright eyes have had a 
deal to do with affairs of chivalry and the ring of 
steel in the forging of history. They may be speaking 
the truth; but eyes sparkled before the casuists began 
to puzzle the world, and daft youth has had more 
share in this sweet and hopeful business of life than 
all the schoolmen. 

So I recall that, as I sat there in my prison chamber 
that night, my thoughts (which by all canons of sober 
sense should have been intent on ways and means of 
escape, or trying to clear a path out of the sudden 
tangle of my affairs) were as vagrant as a flight of 
birds (wild geese perhaps !), and sped and vanished and 
came back always to circle round the mental vision of 
the girl as first I saw her on the chestnut horse, her 
young eyes questioning mine. After the black night 
the morning might bring new adventures; but it held 
one good thing, the promise that I should see her, 
when I would make bold advocacy of my plea for 
opportunity to clear my name and stand again in the 
clean daylight of honour. 

It was now quite dark, the candle having burned 
to its end. I had (as I thought) explored the room 
thoroughly while the light lasted, and, in an extremity 
of dullness, I paced to and fro until I tired. It must 
have been about five o’clock in the afternoon when I 
entered The Garth, and now I judged it to be almost 
midnight. The day had been a long one for me, for 
I had been up early; so I laid me down as I was, 
booted and spurred. ‘The couch was hard beyond belief, 
its discomfort and my wakeful thoughts conspiring to 
keep my eyes open. I lay awake for a long time, in 
a silence as of the tomb, until sleep at length con- 
quered. How long I slept I know not; but I awoke 
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to a curious sense of counting something in a dream, 
something slow and rhythmic. I listened, but the place 
seemed wrapped in quiet. I was just about to turn 
round and try to sleep, when the sound began again. It 
was no dream. I sat up straining my ears, and as I 
did so the sound became fainter. I rose and went into 
the middle of the room. There was no sound except my 
own breathing, though I stood motionless and alert for 
at least five minutes; so I got me to the couch again, 
out of patience for allowing myself to be cheated by a 
trick of the nerves. No sooner had my head touched 
the couch than the sound began again, a slow, dull, 
throb repeated almost every twenty seconds. This was 
no trick of the nerves! I set myself to discover the 
exact spot whence the sound came. The couch was 
near the wall at the farthest end of the room—that 
is, the one parallel with the fireplace. I rose and lay 
full length on the floor, with my ear to the bare 
boards ; and, distinct and unmistakable, always at the 
same regular interval, with it, I thought, a faint tremble 
of the floor, came the mysterious sound. There was 
complete quiet but for its steady throb, and the fancy 
seized, me that the dark old house hid somewhere a 
tired heart under its cold gray surface, and I was 
listening to its slow beating. But, as it was purpose- 
less work lying there and cramping for my body, I 
got up and frittered an hour away in conjectures as 
to the cause of the sound, one after another, until my 
head rang. 

The dawn was now close at hand. A faint lemon 
streak of light, scarcely discernible, showed at the little 
barred window, and once I thought I heard a far-off 
cockcrow, the only sound other than the one from 
underground I had heard since my captors turned the 
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lock in the door. Would the day never come? Was 
I to sit there (for all desire for sleep had vanished) 
impotent and humiliated, like a jail-bird waiting a turn- 
key? Indeed, a jail-bird would in one view be in 
better case, for he would know the charge against him, 
and be given a decent trial and a chance of his neck. 
I tried the door, the walls, the window, the floor again ; 
but they yielded no hope, and I sat down again in 
a sullen temper. 

Just at this moment, with the suddenness of black 
magic, came the apparition. But for it this tale might 
never have been written. At least it would have taken a 
very different shape, for I should never have seen certain 
happenings that altered my life’s current, and that 
often seem to me, looking back on them from this 
distance of time and place, to have been as fantastic 
as scenes from a stage play. I had been staring into 
the middle of the empty fireplace, when I realised 
that there was something there—a thing daunting and 
alive that had come without a footfall. In the half- 
light I could only make out a motionless gray blur. 
Out of it stared a pair of great dark eyes. The thing 
was not human; it had no tail, or only the merest 
shapeless semblance of one; and the plain truth is (so 
much do darkness and silence sap a man’s heart) that, 
to my shame, I could not speak to it. It stared with 
great unblinking eyes at me, without a movement; and 
there I sat glowering back at the gruesome thing. 
How long we stared at each other I cannot say, but 
my courage had time to warm. Just as I was making 
up my mind to hurl the chair at it a ray slanted 
from the window, and the horror resolved itself into a 
poor barn-owl! It had strayed in its night-hunt down 
the chimney, and was regarding me with an air of 
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ludicrous perplexity. In the reaction I broke into a 
cackle of laughter, and in a twinkling Master Owl was 
out of sight and up the chimney with a single soft 
sweep of wings. But his coming gave me an idea. 
Where he came in I might perhaps go out. 

I examined the fireplace, which was huge and old, 
with a few dry sticks on its flat stone surface. It was 
plain that no fire had been kindled in it for a long 
time. The chimney was narrow and impassable; but 
from the left there came a light current of air, and 
with it a faint smell of sea-water. I went on my knees 
to look through the crevice where the current of air 
entered, resting my free hand on the masonry. To my 
surprise it moved slightly. Running my fingers over 
the stonework, I discovered that it was a single long 
slab, a flagstone, and (a thing significant and a spur 
to my curiosity) that the crevice was not accidental, 
but cut away by design. At first I thought it might 
have served as a spy-hole or a channel for the passing 
of letters or the like; but when my fingers slipped into 
it I knew its use in a trice. It was a handle. I gave 
the stone a steady pull, and slowly but easily it came 
away into my arms, admitting a puff of cool wind. 
Placing it on the fireplace, I climbed cautiously over the 
lower half. This proved to be stout enough to bear 
me; and, my foot touching the ground on the other 
side, I found myself in a little tunnel or passage, made 
by man’s hands, for there were a couple of beams in 
the roof and the ground had been rudely turfed. The 
room I had been shut up in had, in all likelihood, I 
thought, been a ‘priest’s hole,’ a hiding-place in some 
old Catholic house. The tunnel was barely high enough 
to allow me to stand upright; but after half-a-dozen 
yards it became higher and wider, and soon opened 
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out to a natural chamber with rock walls and roof, 
and the ground a mixture of wet sand and shingle. 
Here it was that the mysterious regular sound came 
from, for as I stood looking about me there was a slow 
rumble, and from a V-shaped opening about ten feet 
from the ground in the straight rock-wall of the little 
cavern a sudden splash of water fell down with a 
crunch to the shingle. I was so near that the spray 
wetted my face. The tide had been coming in, and 
must have been at the full when I heard the steady, 
regular beats in my cell. I guessed that the sea ebbed 
and flowed outside in some gap in the rocks. I could 
hear the retreating waves snarling on the shingle. Then 
the loud voice of the tide filled my ears again; the 
vault I stood in trembled; down came the overflow 
with a splash on the ground, to boom in reverberations 
round the roof, followed by quiet as the spent waves 
retreated. I waited until the next splash—a mere 
handful as the wave’s force weakened in the ebb—had 
fallen, and examined the face of the wall of rock. It 
was almost perpendicular, but there were three foot- 
holds. Plainly the opening at the top had been used 
as an exit. Giving the tide time to ebb a little 
farther, with luck I thought I could clamber up, and 
see again the sky and freedom. So I sat me down on 
a boulder, and was waiting with what patience I could 
muster, congratulating myself on my doings, when my 
thoughts were cut short and my heart sent drumming 
by the sound of a footstep. It was infinitely stealthy, 
but unmistakable. Whence it came I could not make 
out, but it seemed to be in the very heart of the rocks 
around me, coming slowly nearer and nearer, till the 
sweat froze on my spine. I had little doubt of my 
fate were I caught attempting to escape. 
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The early morning light was struggling through the 
opening, so that I could see fairly well. A pool of 
shadows lay in a corner out of the gathering daylight, 
and into it I stepped with the utmost quiet and stood 
listening, all my senses on edge. Presently there came 
the sound of something being scraped or pushed; and, 
looking high up to the left, I saw for the first time 
another opening, and the end of a narrow ladder being 
gently lowered from it. A foot sought one of the 
rungs, and a man, his back towards me, stepped to the 
ground, in his gait a curious deliberation, an over- 
anxious precision such as one sees in the very old or 
feeble. This puzzled me, for it was at complete and 
startling variance with his appearance. He was very 
tall, standing six feet and three inches at least, massive, 
wide-shouldered, and, so far as I could judge, in late 
middle life; a man of noble, outstanding presence, 
with clean-cut features and a crop of coal-black hair 
on head and chin. Across his forehead ran a great 
red scar, and his eyes were large, full, and very dark. 
My hopes of escape sank at the sight of him, for I 
knew—strong though I was—that I should have little 
or no chance in an encounter with a man of his build. 
He stood perfectly still, listening, the light full on his 
fine face, one hand fluttering curiously in front of him, 
the other leaning on a great staff, and then took two 
steps forward, his free hand gently beating the air in 
front of him. I watched him breathlessly. Suddenly 
I felt a sense of relief, and with it a great pity; for, 
although his eyes were open, the man was_ blind! 
Yet the black depths of these eyes ‘that could not see 
pierced me like a fire. They travelled slowly over the 
cavern, round and round to roof and floor, and over 
the wall, sightless, yet, in the pitiable intensity of their 
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gaze, seeming almost to seize and comprehend. Once 
they lighted on me. We stood, our eyes full on each 
other, in the tense silence, and for the life of me I 
could scarce keep from calling out to him. To outwit 
a blind man seemed a paltry business, and I had little 
heart for it; but in the light of what happened after- 
wards it was well that I did not speak or stir, for, 
without my seeking, I found a key that turned the 
lock on treachery and the blackest double dealing. 

He was now in the middle of the place, extreme 
caution in his attitude, listening intently, holding his 
breath. A pebble, dislodged perhaps by himself, fell 
from the opening with a little rattle. Instantly he 
swung his great staff twice clean round him, making 
the air hum. The slash of it would have laid a man 
senseless. He listened again, frowning; and, apparently 
not even yet satisfied as to the emptiness of the cavern, 
began a systematic search round the walls, feeling them 
with quick, nervous hands. I was but a few yards 
from him, and as soon as I saw his plan I lowered 
myself with the utmost quiet to the ground, and lay 
on my side as close against the rock as I could. 
Nearer he came, and for one dreadful moment I thought 
I was discovered. His foot was within an inch of my 
face; but he passed on until he came to the tunnel 
that led to my room, and stood listening there. 

Reassured, he came back, took off his coat, and 
turned up his sleeves, showing wrists and arms as 
white as milk. Tiptoeing to a boulder (the very one 
that I had been sitting on), he went down on his 
knees on the wet shingle, and turned the stone over 
with easy strength. I could not see what he was 
about, and dared not change my position, for the 
incident of the falling pebble had advertised the man’s 
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hearing, like that of most blind people, to be 
abnormally keen. He seemed to be burrowing and 
scraping in the sand. Soon he straightened himself, 
and again those sightless eyes travelled round the 
cave. Taking a packet from his breast, he bent over 
his task, which accomplished—it occupied him but a 
a moment—he replaced the boulder with great care 
and exactness, stooping down and filling in the sand 
round its foot. Going below the opening, he sighed 
wearily, a great depth of sadness in his sightless dark 
eyes, and stood there, chin on breast, a strange and 
moving figure, listening to the sea. Then he drew on 
his coat, and, lifting his great staff, groped his way up 
the ladder, drawing it noiselessly after him, and disap- 
peared through the narrow opening. In a few seconds 
all was silent again. Was I dreaming? Was the 
scene real? But there was the boulder to speak for 
itself; and the remembrance of the man’s search along 
the walls, and of his great scar and dark haunting 
blind eyes, clung about me and confronted me like a 
live thing. 

While I was watching his uncanny quartering of 
the little cavern, the light had been slowly gathering. 
The inmates of The Garth might soon be astir. I 
bent to the boulder, and heaved at it with all my 
might. My muscles were as strong as the roots of 
trees; but before I shifted it from its place I was 
streaming with sweat. Assuredly, if the tall man was 
blind as Samson, he was nearly as strong. Loose wet 
sand underlay the boulder, and in a trice I dug out of 
it, buried a foot deep, a little package, half the thick- 
ness of a pack of playing-cards. I was on the point 
of pocketing it, when I hesitated. There was some- 
thing so unspeakably sad in the man’s bearing, such a 
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look of prayer in his eyes as he stood listening, that 
the thought of filching the secret from him filled me 
with something akin to shame. A makeshift, a com- 
promise with my conscience, presented itself. There 
would at least be no harm (so I argued) were I to 
inspect the packet, and then return it to its hiding- 
place. It must hold something to raise the eyebrows, 
hidden in such a place, at so strange an hour, and 
with such solicitude and every circumstance of stealth 
and secrecy. So, satisfying my curiosity and my con- 
science, I slipped the thing into my pocket. 

The sea was still muttering outside, every now and 
then shutting out the light with a splash. I could 
not escape by its entrance. If any one visited the 
room in which I was supposed to be a prisoner there 
would be a hue and cry, and I should be trapped in 
the cavern like a rat. There was not a moment to 
lose. I made up my mind to return to the room 
until the tide had ebbed somewhat, and as soon as 
might be come back to the cavern and find out if 
escape were possible through the V-shaped opening. 

I hastened back quietly, climbed into the fireplace, 
and carefully replaced the flagstone. Not a sound came 
from the house. 

The packet was of coarse stuff like sailcloth, coiled 
tightly and securely tied up, a compact little roll about 
the length of two fingers. There was a single piece 
of paper in it, stained as if by damp. One side was 
blank, but on the other there was something written 
in the bold and angular hand of a man. 

I held the paper up to the light, and had just 
made out the rough drawing of a ship, when I was 
startled by sounds in the house. A door closed, 
and the dog gave a bark. Slipping the wrapping and 
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paper below the couch, I lay down, covered myself with 
the plaid, and closed my eyes, not a moment too soon. 
A step rang on the stone corridor outside my door. 
There was a rattling of keys, and a Gaelic servant 
entered, pistol in one hand and a platter in the other. 
I feigned to wake with a start and sat up, rubbing 
my eyes. Never a word of good-morning gave he, but 
glancing at me now and then from the corner of his 
eye, set before me porridge and milk, a dish I never 
favoured. 

There are certain savage tribes (I have been told) 
who, when short of food at war or on the hunting 
field, have trained themselves to swallow earth, thereby 
contriving to exist a little longer than their neighbours. 
This I am afraid was and is something of my attitude 
towards porridge—a dish to be accepted only when the 
worst comes to the worst. But the day promised to 
be one of action, and to set out without a meal for 
work or play puts little heart in one. Although the 
stuff was ill-cooked, burnt, and coarse, there was 
plenty of it. Between the spoonfuls I contrived to 
engage the man in conversation, having a plan in my 
head. I wished to copy the paper I had found, and 
I had no means to my hand for doing this; and I 
wished also to find out whether the dwellers in The 
Garth knew the secret egress from the fireplace. It was 
probable that they did not, else they would never have 
chosen this room for my prison; but I was anxious to 
make certain. 

I tried the surly-looking dog with a remark about 
the weather. 

‘°’Tis a cold morning!’ 

He gave a grunt. 

‘I have been shivering here in the dark all these 
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hours,’ I went on. ‘If I am to be kept here, the 
least your mistress can do is to let me have a fire. 
The draught from that great chimney sets my teeth 
chattering.’ 

He never gave as much as a glance at the fire- 
place. 

‘Fire!’ he repeated. ‘Fire!’ I might have been 
asking him for his ears, there was such an accent of 
surprise in his voice. 

‘Yes, a fire. It is no great luxury. Had it not 
been for the candle I could not have had even the 
comfort of tobacco.’ 

His countenance almost brightened at the word 
‘tobacco. ‘Ah! you smock. It iss a good sing a 
smock,’ he said meditatively. 

. It is indeed,’ I agreed. 

‘A smock iss a ferry goot sing, and sneeshin’ iss a 
good sing too.’ 

I had no notion of what ‘sneeshin’’ was, but the 
man’s eyes wandered back to my tobacco-box on the 
table like a child’s eyes to a bauble; and, in truth, I 
discovered that numbers of the common order of High- 
landers, although great bearded fellows and men of 
their hands, were very children for simplicity in many 
ordinary matters. 

‘Yess,’ he repeated, nodding his head as if pleased 
with the refrain, ‘it iss a good sing a smock.’ 

I pushed the tobacco-box towards him. 

‘You are welcome; it is the finest grown in the 
plantations.” (In truth it was vile stuff bought from 
a huckster in the Luckenbooths.) He took the box 
without a word, and promptly put a large chunk in 
his mouth, where it bulged like a nut in the jowl of 
a baboon. 
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‘It iss goot,’ was his verdict, his jaws moving. ‘It 
is shentleman’s topacca.’ 

‘You can have the whole of it if you carry a message 
to your mistress. Say to her that the gentleman wishes 
a fire and a pen and ink.’ 

His face creased in a sly smile. 

‘I will pe having the topacca first ?’ 

‘Certainly. A bargain is a bargain.’ 

I handed him the box, and he emptied it forthwith 
into his pocket. 

‘Now take the dish away, and remember the message . 
A fire and pen and ink, 

Had I tried to wheedle him I might have failed; 
but I made the order ring in my voice; and the servitor, 
used to obedience and mollified by the tobacco, took 
up the dish, and repeating the words ‘ fire—pen—ink’ 
over and over in a silly kind of chant, went out, locking 


the door behind him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SECRET WRITING. 


My request for a fire was natural, for I had been all 
night in the chilly room, and the morning air was 
sharp; but to ask for pen and ink might have 
aroused curiosity, so I cast about for a_ plausible 
excuse for the use of them. Now, by some strange 
chance—for I never was over fond of books, much 
less of Latin—I had in my pocket a copy of the 
first three books of the neid, a curious, perhaps 
ironical gift of my old Westmorland tutor, who had 
shaken his patient old head many a time over my 
indifference to the classics. The little Virgil, in its 
shabby brown binding, lies within reach of me as I 
write, a cherished possession, for within it there are 
written a few -words that meant much to me, and in 
a corner is an ugly knife-mark. 

I laid the book on the table, and waited patiently 
for the return of the servant. 

A quarter of an hour passed before he came back 
and unlocked the door, discovering to me the lady of 
The Garth. I rose and bowed, receiving in return 
not the ghost of an inclination of her little head. 
Now I am a poor hand at picturing women’s dresses. 
I never can name, much less describe, them. But as 
she stood there in the morning light, looking at me 
with the gravest little air imaginable, the door framed 
the fairest picture that I had seen. She wore a morning 
gown of a gray and delicate texture, her snowy throat 
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bare, a dark girdle clasping her slim waist, and in it 
a single white rose. From her little hood or screen of 
tartan, shot with red and green, to the silver shoe- 
buckles sparkling in the light, she looked the incarna- 
tion of radiant maidenhood. She took off the hood, 
when a glorious coronal of auburn hair caught the 
morning sun. It was dressed in a coil in a fashion I 
had never seen before, very taking to the eye. Her 
face was as pale as when first I had seen it, but of a 
rare purity of complexion (I could see the warm colour 
ebb and flow on her neck and cheek); its contour the 
most perfect oval; a brow like Clytie’s; eyebrows with 
the delicate arch that bespeaks spirit and imagination. 
I set all these attributes down here now; but at the 
moment I did nothing but gaze in admiration at the 
hazel stars of her eyes, a thing that must have 
bordered on the ungallant, for she looked past me, a 
heightened colour for a moment in her pale face. 

‘It seems—my servant tells me—that you find your 
apartment somewhat lacking in comfort,’ she said in a 
voice of silken politeness. She had the faintest and 
prettiest Highland accent, scarcely noticeable even to 
me, a Southern, in it an undernote of hauteur. But 
her eyes made ample compensation, clear deep pools, 
steady and courageous, yet at times wondrous soft and 
beseeching. 

‘I do, madam, but prisoners, like beggars, cannot be 
choosers,’ I made answer, with an attempt at a smile. 

‘Which was just what I was going to remind you 
of. You sent a message demanding fire and pen and 
ink, as though you were an honoured guest, instead of 
—instead of’ She stopped abruptly, looking for 
a contemptuous word to match the curl on her lip. 

‘Instead of ?’ 
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“A trapped fox.’ 

‘You are a woman, and names from a woman do 
not hurt a man,’ I said; but I am afraid that the 
ring of my voice belied the words. ‘”I'were different 
were you a man. Then we could settle this matter, 
whatever it is, in a man’s fashion, ten paces between 
us on the grass, steel against steel.’ 

“This is news indeed to me that any of your gang 
ever fight like honest men.’ 

“We bandy idle words, madam. May I ask how 
long I am to be detained here ?’ 

‘Seeing that you ask for a fire and what not, it 
would seem that you are already resigned to a spell 
of indoors. Ah, Mr Layton! is it not in your heart 
(your heart indeed—what am I saying ?)—in your 
mind, then—that you know full well I should be but 
a sorry daughter of my clan if ever you saw the sky 
again, unless face to face with your judges ?’ 

‘Then, in Heaven’s name, are there no judges in 
Edinburgh? Send me under escort to them; and, if 
my offence warrants it, no doubt I shall swing in a 
tow.’ 

‘And this would be a fine thing indeed to have 
Whig judges hear the story! I am thinking there 
would be better men than you clapped in the 
Tolbooth. You pay a poor compliment to my wits. 
Send you to the judges in Edinburgh! I can imagine 
the sorry business, the lies, the’ She broke off, 
as if a thought had suddenly struck her, and then 
continued, her voice hurried and shaking: ‘Do not 
tell me that Philip Macdonell—surely—surely he never 
would—his name is mine and his shame would be 
mine and his clan’s. Glenira is of his blood. Philip 
would never stoop to touch the Elector’s gold. The 
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business he is out on is deep and black enough 
without that.’ 

‘I know no Philip Macdonell—I know no Glenira. 
I have never spoken to one of the clan, unless it be 
yourself. Indeed, madam, it is a profitless matter for 
us to stand here talking at cross purposes. Let us 
have done with it! If you will not set me free, pray 
give me a fire and pen and ink. The time presses 
heavily on me in the silence here, and would pass 
more quickly were I employed at my writings.” 

I turned to the table where my Virgil was lying, 
and, summoning as much sang froid as I had left me, 
pretended to look for a page. I turned over the 
leaves for a minute without looking up, but I knew 
that the eyes of this daughter of Eve were fastened on 
the book. Perhaps she had a suspicion of it, of a piece 
with her attitude towards myself. 

‘It savours of rudeness to appear interested in the 
‘classics in the presence of a lady, especially one who 
thrusts hospitality upon me,’ I said with mock gravity, 
and laid down the Virgil. 

She lifted the little book, and turned the pages 
over once or twice. ‘It is in the Latin, is it not?? 
she asked. 

‘It is. In my leisure I sometimes turn a passage 
into English verse.’ 

Heaven forgive me! I could no more have written 
verse than I could have written Sanscrit. No matter, 
she was not in the least impressed. ‘Tossing the Virgil 
back to the table, she said: ‘You need quiet, no 
doubt, for your studies. I shall give orders for a 
fire and pen and ink; but on this condition, that 
you confess to me in writing everything you know 
of the plot against Glenira. Indeed it will be well 
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for you to do this. If you refuse, others shall be 
your judges, and in that event you will have quiet 
enough, I warrant, for all the studies you wish. I 
shall give strict orders that you must not be disturbed 
for two hours. At the end of that time I shall send 
for your written confession. I look to you to have it 
ready. This is your last chance.’ 

I bowed, without making answer, and _ without 
another look in my direction she withdrew. Presently 
the servant returned bringing quill, paper, and an 
inkhorn, and a couple of peats. He lit a fire, and 
soon I was left alone again, but in better heart than 
I had felt since the beginning of my imprisonment. 
My ruse had succeeded. The tunnel leading from the 
fireplace to the little cave was unknown to the house- 
hold! I had two hours in which to effect my escape, 
and I promised myself that I should sup at my 
quarters in the ‘White Horse,’ with a fine story for 
Walter Irving that very night. To stamp the peats 
out was the work of a moment, and in a trice I had 
the blind man’s packet out from below the couch. 

The damp stains had obliterated all but a few 
words. At the top was written: 


Mary of the Angels . : 

- should fall mito the Went of. 

of your charitte . . Foudelle De Boux 
.at Bar-le-Duc . : 


. fifteen yards . 


Here followed two indecipherable lines, below which was a 
rough attempt at a chart; a wavy line rising at one part 
to a cone, with a rayed half-sun looking over it. In the 
foreground a ship was pictured, evidently a wreck. In 
front of the broken foremast was the number ‘XV.’ A 
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simple curved line at the foot of the paper, and the words, 
‘Here is Fountain Reef, and ‘Here cometh High Water, 
both marked with a cross, and a sketch of a figure-head, 
representing a bowed head of a woman, her hands clasped 
over her breast, which I took to be the Virgin, completed 
the memorandum or chart or whatever it was. 

I put my ear to the door. All was quiet again. 
The cover of my copy of Virgil was of leather, and 
the inside of it unwritten upon except for my name 
in a corner. Writing very clearly, I copied on the 
blank space the wording of the slip of paper, the 
sketch of the ship, and made a note of the figure- 
head; compared my copy with the original; and, 
satisfied that I had omitted nothing, not so much as 
a letter or a pen’s stroke, I replaced it in its wrap- 
ping of cloth, and tied it up just as it was when I 
took it from the sand under the boulder in the cave. 

Then on a sheet of the paper the servant had 
brought I wrote: ‘Confessions to be of value ought not 
to be under compulsitor. Mine shall be of my own free- 
will. I signed my name to this with, I am afraid, 
something of a flourish, and laid it’on the table. 

The smoulder from the peats was not enough to 
hamper me as I stepped into the fireplace. The 
slab came away easily inwards; and, giving a farewell 
look at the room, I stepped over the stone, sent it 
back into its place, and went down the slope of the 
tunnel with the stealth of a panther. 

When I reached the cave I judged the tide was at 
the ebb, for the booming of the sea had become a 
murmur. I could see a patch of blue sky, with little 
white clouds chasing over it, through the V crevice in 
the rock-wall, and the sight heartened me wonderfully. 
I made haste to replace the packet in the sand. Not 
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a sound came from the ledge where the tall blind man 
had lowered the ladder. The place was deadly still; 
but as I bent over the boulder I was pursued by a 
dreadful fancy that the man’s blind eyes saw mine, 
that he did not look (so to use the word) at what I 
was doing, but at me, into my eyes, following them, 
and that his own were sad and of pitiful entreaty ; 
and I thought the face was of one whose business was 
nearly done with this world, almost, I could have 
thought, a soul tired and in extremity, dumbly asking 
for help. So much did this press on me while I was 
hiding the packet in the sand that I started not once 
but half-a-dozen times as though a hand had suddenly 
been laid on my shoulder. My self-control had been 
sorely tried for a score of hours, and doubtless my 
imagination fed on its own chill creations; but to this 
day I can scarcely recall the cave without a shudder. 
The moments I spent in that place—so silent, peopled 
by shadows, every shadow endowed with the eyes of 
the man I had seen, those eyes—with their unspoken 
ery for help—abide with me still. 

The moments were speeding, and I had none to lose. 
I swung the boulder back into its place, covering the 
packet, and immediately went below the breach in the 
rock-wall. The face of it was worn smooth as an egg 
by the tireless hand of the tides; but I clambered up 
by the little footholds, swung through the entrance, 
and found myself in God’s daylight. Some half-a-dozen 
feet below was a narrow alley of shingle, bordered on 
each side by rocks of medium height, slanting up 
above me, ending in flat tops where I could see green 
turf and here and there brackens stirring in the breeze. 
There was no human being in sight. The place looked 
lonely enough; but I knew that The Garth could not 
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be far behind me, and at the thought I drew back in 
apprehension from the ledge where I stood, and re- 
viewed my situation. There was the merest thread 
of a footpath curling up to the top of the rocks. 
Indeed, it was scarce more than an old sheep-track ; 
but it had two advantages—it was evidently seldom 
used, and from half-way up it was overgrown by shrubs 
and brackens. To descend to the shingle would have 
been easy; but I knew not what might confront me 
there. For one thing, my steps would sound harshly 
on it, to lead to I knew not what, were I discovered 
and carried back to The Garth. I was more inclined to 
make for the summit, where at least I could go without 
tell-tale noise, and there I could make shift to hide 
while I looked around me and took my bearings. One 
thing was clear; I could not waste time standing 
where I was. I took the upward track, and ran 
crouching until I got to the screen of the brackens, 
when I dropped to hands and knees, in which way 
I crawled cautiously to the top, where I lay down in a 
thick cover of bracken, and peered about. Luck was 
with me. I could see the alignment of the shore, 
the tide fringing firm-looking sand that lay white in 
the sun, and, away beyond, the hills of Fife and the 
ships moving on the Firth of Forth. The wind blow- 
ing the smoke over Edinburgh showed me in a measure 
where I was—somewhere, I hazarded, about eight miles 
eastward from the town. Below me the disposition of 
the rocks formed a little pan-shaped cove, its handle 
a great crooked fissure, its floor covered with shingle 
and rocks. 

A little way off, the chimneys of The Garth peeped 
over the trees—that house with its blank windows and 
its air of neglect and reticence, inviting no second 
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glance from the beholder, unless perchance he might 
wonder at the dejection and silence that hung about 
it. After my confinement the air of the morning was 
inexpressibly sweet. I could have lain in the bracken 
breathing it for long enough ; but I was haunted by the 
thought that at any moment my escape might be dis- 
covered. I pictured the Highlanders quartering the 
links for me. Unlike them, I had no weapons, and 
the prospect of a bullet or a dirk in my ribs sent a 
chill through my blood. 

I was about to crawl down to the shingle to try 
my luck along the sands toward Edinburgh, when a 
sudden clamour of sea-gulls rose, and a flock of them 
wheeled and dipped, their wings twinkling in the sun- 
light in seemingly aimless activity not far from where 
I lay, near the edge of the little cliff. I crouched 
again, and at the moment a hand and arm appeared 
over the edge of the cliff. A head followed, and a 

. man clambered up and looked around him. He was so 
near me that I could see his face distinctly, and hear 
his heavy breathing after his climb up the rock. For 

“«..a little he seemed to hesitate, and then made straight 
for a.bunch of trees. From behind a trunk he waved 


a handkerchief two or three times seawards. ‘Then he ~ 


took out a spyglass, rested it on his wrist against the 
trunk, and began to sweep the Firth. There was a, 
little vessel close in, a rowing boat on its way towards 
her. The ships and the sea occupied his attention for 
a moment only. Turning the glass toward The Garth, 
he spied steadily for a time, lowered it, and looked 
about him leisurely. There was a coolness, a delibera- 
tion about the man that interested me. Without 
hurry, sauntering like a man taking the air, he came 
down the sheep-track, humming a tune. Hew-was a 
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slim, good-looking youngster, delicate of feature and 
almost delicate of frame, but clean-built and of good 
carriage, a touch of, modishness in his dress, and a 
small-sword swinging at his haunch. His careless air 
of strolling might, I thought, be studied, a part of 
his morning’s work, whatever it might be, for his eye 
ranged all around him, alert as a bird’s. I was not 
without suspicion; and, to put the coping-stone to my 
thoughts, just as he came within a few paces from 
where I lay he stopped, took out a pistol, examined 
the priming, concealed the weapon on his person again, 
and resumed his saunter through the bracken. 

This sent my thoughts on a fresh current. The 
man knew something concerning the house of The 
Garth. Whether he meant harm to its inmates I 
could not tell; but, although I had been loaded with 
indignities there, and had been under menace of my 
life, two visions arose, one of the sad blind giant, and 
the other of the girl’s face in a rain of tears, and the 
thought of any peril to either darkened the morning. 
Something indefinable and beyond reason forbade me 
to turn my back on the place. Crouching low, I 
followed the man. 

He struck off the track into the bracken, and, 
coming to a hollow, put the spyglass in use again. 
The house was now plainly to be seen, no one visible 
near it, the only signs of life a few crows lurching in 
the wind in and out of the trees. The man kept the 
spyglass to his eye for long, scanning the place. Once, 
I thought I saw a flutter of white at the unshuttered 
window. He rose, looked once swiftly around, and, 
making a détour that avoided the open green space in 
front of the house, disappeared into the wood beyond. 
I crept after him. He must have received some 
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signal, for suddenly he emerged from the wood, and 
walked erect swiftly and without concealment straight 
towards the house. As he did so the door opened, 
and the girl stood open-armed. He took her in his 
arms, and for a moment I saw her head on his shoulder 
and heard her broken, weeping words of welcome. 
The great door closed with a clang. As for me, the 
warm glow that I had felt about my heart but a few 
minutes before died as suddenly as it came. A black 
cloud lay on my spirits. Of a sudden the thought 
rushed over me—a douche of cold sense—that there 
was every chance of the new-comer, the girl’s lover no 
doubt, being told of my capture. Mistress Charlotte 
would doubtless be impatient to receive my expected 
confession. I pictured their visit to the empty room ; 
the hue and cry; their running me down crouching 
within a pistol-shot of the accursed house. Upbraiding 
myself for my wool-gathering wits, I doubled hastily 
through the wood, and reached a footpath that led to 
the stable. 

The door was slightly ajar, and the sound of a snore 
reached me. I peered in. One of the servants was 
lying on his back, asleep on some straw. To my 
great joy, my mare was there, bridled, but the saddle 
was nowhere to be seen. The good beast’s whinny 
well-nigh ruined my plans, for just as I had loosened 
the halter the man awoke with a start and saw me. 
Before he could utter a cry I was at his throat. He 
was a powerful brute, and fought like a wild cat. We 
swayed together in a grim embrace, his hands gripping 
my wrists like steel. Could I hold on to his throat 
until he was past raising an alarm? Suddenly he let 
go one hand and tried to stoop for his skean-dhu, the 
little black knife the Highlanders carry. That was his 
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undoing. I had him over my shoulder on the instant, 
and the skean-dhu fell with a clink. As he came to 
the ground with a groan and lay stunned, I picked it 
up and turned to my horse not a moment too soon, 
for my ear caught the sound of voices and the opening 
of a door. I led the mare hastily out, mounted, and 
put her down the path at a gallop. As I turned the 
corner, I saw with the tail of my eye two or three 
people coming at a brisk run, led by the youth I 
had watched in the bracken. I gave the mare a prick 
with the skean-dhu. She shot forward, no sooner than 
a couple of pistol-shots rang out. Squealing with 
pain, she plunged, and for a shaking moment I feared 
she would falter and come down. But the bullet served 
my pursuers in exactly the reverse of their hopes, for 
the mare fairly bolted. It was the best thing that 
could have happened. I gave her her head; indeed, I 
had no option. All I could do was to make myself 
as small a target as possible, and strive to keep her on 
the path. There was another shot; but, unless she 
stumbled or was badly hit, I felt that I was so far 
out of danger. I have never ridden at such a pace. 
The hottest burst I ever had with the Eskdaill was 
child’s play by comparison with that barebacked ride 
for life. The road flew under me. Foot-passengers 
scattered like fowls at my approach, or stood by the 
roadside staring open-mouthed; and little wonder, for 
we were going like the wind. 

It was full ten minutes before I could steady her. 
Even then she galloped on full of heart; and when at 
length I slowed down, and ventured to look behind, 
there was no one to be seen. I was far more winded 
than the mare; and, coming near a cluster of houses, 
was fervently glad to dismount and rest, while she 
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stood by with heaving sides. Not daring to risk 
waiting too long, I pushed on to a wayside village, 
where I felt more at ease. There were a number of 
country-folk on the way to Edinburgh, a few of them 
with roadster horses. I rode leisurely behind them, 
breaking speech with none. Without much difficulty 
I satisfied the guard at the City Gate, and reached 
the ‘White Horse’ in a considerably more chastened 
mood than when I left it, thoroughly assured that my 
father’s advice not to meddle with other folk’s affairs 
was sound and solid sense. 

The good beast had saved my life, and I hastened 
to see to her comfort. I had cause to be grateful, for 
one of her ears carried ever afterwards a tiny hole, the 
billet of a bullet that was meant for me. 

At the ‘White Horse’ I went straight to bed, 
where I slept like a dead man. 


CHAPTER VII 
LAW AND LETTERS. 


Next day, after I had gradually convinced; myself that 
my adventure was real, and no dream, I reflected that 
I had done nothing to forward the private business 
that had called me to Edinburgh, which was to see 
the lawyer who had charge of the affairs relating to 
my succession to Darehope. There were one or two 
legal formalities to settle, tedious but needful matters ; 
and, as my lawyer had a name for honesty and brains, 
I had thoughts of telling him of the extraordinary 
house by the sea. A caddie conducted me to his 
office, up a stair in a narrow street. His clerk showed 
me in, and I discovered a tall, lean gentleman of ruddy 
cheek sitting among a sea of papers that had flowed 
over his desk and spilled on to the floor. 

‘Mr Peter Scott?’ I said. 

He ran a humoursome eye, brisk and blue, over me. 

‘I’m all that’s for him,’ said he; ‘and you, sir?’ 

‘Edmund Layton from Westmorland, come to see 
you on the business of the estate in Liddisdaill.’ 

He rose, tumbling more papers to the floor, shook 
hands most heartily, and after accommodating me with 
a chair, told me that I favoured my late mother, ‘ Miss 
Jean Elliot o Darehope’ that was. ‘ Yes, sir, ye favour 
her extraordinar’; and, if I may make bold to say it, I 
hope ye’ve fallen heir to her good sense as weel as her 
looks and the bonny place in Liddisdaill. No offence, 


e ken!—no offence! She was a by-ordinar’ woman!’ 
yi 
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‘She was an Elliot,’ I said, not without pride. 

‘A Border Elliot. There’s few like them. Ye 
remember (um—um—how does the stave clink again ?) 
Oh ay!’ He hummed a note or two, and broke suddenly 
into the first verse of 


Hiliots o° the Middle March, 
Glaive and spear and spur. 


It was a mediocre performance, in a voice somewhat 
the worse for wear, but he gave it with refreshing zest 
and enjoyment. He stopped as suddenly as he had 
begun, and waved a hand at the litter of papers. 

‘This is no’ a place for singin’, and I am an auld fool,’ 
quoth he with a little sigh. ‘Indeed, Mr Layton, ye’ll 
be thinkin’ that I’m only a middlin’ serious body ; but, 
troth, gin a writer were to cast his mind in the moulds 
o’ his clients the trade would be a sorry one. Most o’ 
folk (at least in my experience) wait until trouble tirls 
at their door, and then come to us poor lawyers wi’ lang 
faces, layin’ the wyte o’t on everybody but themsel’s ! 
Ay, we get mony disagreeables in the practice o’ the 
profession; but I am happy to say, sir, that my late 
partner and I have been the doers for Darehope for forty 
year, and I wish a’ my clients gave me as little trouble. 
I am fameeliar with your affairs—fameeliar, sir. He 
had a quaint habit of finishing up a remark by repeating 
a word or phrase he had used. 

We talked of my affairs for some time, Mr Scott 
producing a bundle of papers from a deed-box, and 
regaling himself, if not his client, for nearly an hour 
with explanations about my little estate, all very accurate 
and business-like no doubt; about casualties and excam- 
bions and infeftments; jargon which was as Hebrew 
to me. Before he had finished my head was fairly reeling. 
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In truth, my mind ran so much on the doings of the 
last night but one that I had difficulty in avoiding the 
appearance of ill-manners. I think Mr Scott must have 
observed this, for he broke off to say, ‘Ye look weary, 
Mr Layton. No doubt ye had a lang journey from 
Westmorland. I should have considered that. The 
business of signin’ your name and what not can keep 
till this evening, when I beg the honour of your company 
to supper. I°ll take no denial—no denial, sir!’ 

I thanked him, and accepted his hospitable offer. 

‘It is a great pleesure to meet one o’ your family—a 
great pleesure. By the way, ye didna mention where 
ye left your mails.’ 

‘I am at the ‘‘ White Horse,”’ I told him. 

‘A decent hostelry, no doubt,’ said he, nodding his 
head in approval. ‘I hear there’s word o’ the name 
being changed to the “‘ White Rose.” To let you under- 
‘stand, ye see the ““White Horse” figures on the shield 0’ 
Hanover, and if the cat loups that side o’ the But, 
preserve me, here I am meddlin’ in politics!’ and he gave 
me a look sidewise. ‘And how is canny Westmorland 
like to gang this time? "Iwas a sorrowful business at 
“The Fifteen.” Whig or no Whig, I could have spared 
many a man before the Earl—many a man, sir.’ 

Jacobite or Royalist, he could not have taken a 
straighter road to my heart, for my Lord Derwentwater’s 
name, despite his politics, was ever to me a cherished 
one, and I told him so. 

‘Your politics are no’ red-hot, Mr Layton.’ 

‘They are like yours, for King George. My father 
took the field in ‘‘ The Fifteen,” and I have no mind to 
act otherwise, should His Majesty need my service.’ 

‘Well enough said,’ said the old gentleman. ‘But a 
word to ye! Keep your own counsel! King George 
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will see the end o° this business; and to my thinkin’ 
there will be heads on the Scotch Yett at Carlisle afore 
many months gang by. But it will be the deil’s ain 
business. There are fools on baith sides. As for me, 
I’m an auld writer peaceably inclined. I have titles 
here o? folk that are wearin’ the white cockade, though 
I wadna seek to deny that most o’ my clients, like your- 
self, Mr Layton, are for Brunswick. So I sing small, as 
the sayin’ goes, and gang my own gate. Do ye the same, 
until ye get across the Border again. Mind ye, the 
Pretender has a way with him—oh! a way with him!’ 

“Way or no way,’ I said, ‘it would be a strange day 
when a Layton forgot his rightful king.’ 

‘ Again, well enough said! But he that lives langest 
sees the maist ferlies, and I ken things that are queer 
enough to send a wheen folk to the Tolbooth.’ 

‘I’m an honest man,’ I began, a little loudly perhaps. 
He stopped me with a wave of his hand. 

‘I’m no’ hard o’ hearin’, he said, taking a pinch of 
snuff deliberately. ‘Ye might as well raise your voice 
on the top of the Berwick Law as in my office. Honest 
here! honest there! Iam just as honest as the world 
will allow an old writer body to be. But ’—here he cast 
off his quizzing smile, and laid a hand on my shoulder— 
‘I’m an aulder man than you, and I’ve seen as honest 
men as you run against the horns o’ circumstance. ‘Tak’ 
my advice. Keep your opinions to yoursel’ till you cross 
the Border again, for the town is fairly hotchin’ with 
spies and jacks-o’-both sides. I’m speakin’ as a friend— 
as a friend, sir!’ 

I made haste to give him thanks for his advice, for 
indeed the old man was to my liking. He asked when 
I proposed to ride south. 

‘As for that, I have a day or two to spare,’ 
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‘Ay!’ he said, smiling, after a pause, ‘an’ the guns o’ 


the Castle and the Pretender’s drums are ticklin’ your 
ears, and you’re thinkin’ o’ bidin’. Weel, weel, I dinna 
say that I blame ye. I was young mysel’—once.’ 

As I rose to leave, the thought struck me that my 
Virgil would be safer in his strong box than in my 
pocket or at the ‘White Horse.’ I asked him to put it 
along with my papers. He looked at it, manifestly 
curious, but was polite enough to ask no questions as he 
placed it under lock and key. 

Then he led the way down the stairs. It was nearly 
high noon, a bright September sun flooding the streets. 
He was well known and respected, judging by his recep- 
tion and the degree of his acquaintances. 

‘A good mornin’, gentlemen,’ he waved to a passing 
group. ‘That’s the Lord Provost. I wadna_niffer 
places wi’? Archie Stewart. I doubt if the Pretender is 
greatly ta’en up wi’ his judeecious delays. Still and on, 
Mr Stewart is a kind friend and a level-headed man; 
but when the smoke clears I wadna be surprised if the 
Advocate sees in him a handy scapegoat for ony blame 
for the capture o’ the city.’ 

‘When the smoke clears! Then you think the Stuart 
cause hopeless ?’ 

‘If I wore the white cockade I would wish for some 
mair siller in the Prince’s sporran. No doubt, for the 
credit o’ his cause, he keeps down cutpurses and such- 
like ; but there are whispers already that Edinburgh will 
have to pay twa or three times through her auld nose 
for his veesit here, and that means gude kens how much 
clapped on to the assessments. I ken the toun and the 
Lowlands as well as Mr Secretary Broughton, and the 
very best way to get to their hearts is through their 
purses—the very best way, sir.’ 
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This was true of most people, I thought. All I said 
was that I supposed the rebel army must live somehow. 

“I see very little necessity for it, as the judge said to 
the man in the dock. No doubt, afore the gowks in 
London waken up, Charles Edward may be ower the 
Border and levyin’ what he can on the towns that are na 
garrisoned; but it fair overcomes me. It’s a kittle 
business to be wantin’ siller—a Kittle business, sir!” 

‘France?’ I ventured. 

‘France might have helped to keep England thrang 
baith here and in Flanders; but last May’s work at 
Fontenoy has heartened her. I wadna lippen to her. 
To be sure, there’s siller comin’ now and again from 
France. Lord John Drummond is a French subject, very 
chief at the French Court, his hand eident against His 
Majesty, and Kirk and State. But I would count but 
little on France. ‘There’s the Tron chappin’ twelve! I 
have a tryst that I have kept this thretty year every 
day except the Sabbath. Ye’ll just come awa’ wi’ me.’ 

He led the way by a short-cut through a warren of 
closes, coming out in Writers’ Court, where his ‘ howff,’ 
Lucky Clark’s tavern, stood, plainly a thriving house of 
call, for the place hummed like a beehive. 

‘The usual, my lass, he said to a wench who 
waited. He asked me what refreshment I favoured, 
and I told him that claret would be agreeable to me. 

‘No better to be had than where we are, but gi’e 
me a “cauld cock and feather.” It lies warmer about 
my auld bones than the claret wine.’ 

The mysteriously named refection turned out to be a 
glass of brandy and a bunch of raisins. He applied 
himself to these with gusto, his talk sprinkled with 
many an interruption of ‘How d’ye do, sir?’ for he 
was evidently a man with many acquaintances. 

G 
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The seizure of the city was the topic of conversa- 
tion uppermost; but I caught very little of the talk, 
for there was no disposition on the part of the ‘douce’ 
writers and burghers to advertise their opinions. ‘They 
spoke in subdued voices in little groups of three or 
four together with much discretion, knowing shakings 
of heads and interchange of snuff-mulls. Mr Scott 
pointed out some of them to me whom he called 
‘k-nowledgeable’ men. I remember the name of a 
Mr Charles Stewart, a writer who, he said, knew 
a great deal concerning many undercurrents in Jacobite 
circles. ‘A decent man,’ he whispered, hand to 
mouth, ‘but sairly perplexed how to keep loyally 
to his clan name and at the same time save his own 
repute wi’ the law officers o? the Crown and his Grace 
o Argyll.’ 

He excused himself for a minute or two to speak 
with some friends, while I sat at the table marshalling 
my thoughts, trying vainly to piece together some 
solution of my adventures at The Garth. Would it 
not be better, I speculated, to settle my business with 
Mr Scott and ride home to the quiet hills, better to 
banish the thoughts that continually assailed and baffled 
me? But even as I strove to do so there rose clear 
before me the vision of the blind man at The Garth 
and the girl when last I saw her demanding my ‘con- 
fession.. I wondered if she had read it. If ever I 
should see Mistress Charlotte again, would she deign 
to give me so much as a glance? My heart sank at 
the doubt. Yet there must be some way whereby I 
could clear myself in her eyes, and for the hundredth 
time I swore that I would find it. 

It was on the tip of my tongue to tell Mr Scott 
my adventures and rely on his sense and knowledge to 
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throw some light on them; but at the moment a little 
squat man came in. He walked briskly, with somewhat 
of mincing in his gait, and seemed on the greatest 
good terms with himself. 

‘Here is denty Allan himsel’!’ quoth Mr Scott; 
and aloud to the new-comer, ‘Man, ye look the younger 
the aulder ye get, Allan. Is it the last week’s work 
that has heartened ye? Ill warrant it. Come, sit ye 
doun, and join us in a whet.’ 

‘Blithely, Peter! blithely!’ said the little man. 

Mr Scott presented me. ‘Mr Edmund Layton from 
Westmorland, with good Border Scots blood in him. 
His mother was an Elliot of Darehope.—This is Master 
Allan Ramsay, whose famous name I make no doubt 
is fameeliar to you. He gave me a nudge that con- 
veyed much. 

I am no great reader of verses; but by good fortune, 
when at Darehope on my way north, I chanced on a 
copy of The Gentle Shepherd, and had beguiled the 
evenings with it. 

‘It is indeed an honour to meet the “Scottish 
Horace,”’ I said as politely as I could, and bowed 
to the little man. My legal friend, I thought, 
breathed more freely, and beamed on us both. It 
appeared that the poet was never averse from 
adulation. 

‘Hoot, toot, sir, ye flatter me!’ said he. ‘But I am 
sensible of your kindness. Mr Pope, maybe, or Mr Gay, 
I might company; but when it comes to Horace! Hoot, 
toot, sir!’ He shook a protesting pinch of snuff in 
the air; but I believe had I put him beside Will 
Shakespeare he would have taken it with equanimity 
and as sober truth. ‘Ye have come to Edinburgh at 
a stirring time, young sir. The auld Stuarts back 
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again!’ His eye kindled. ‘My faith, Peter! did I no’ 
tell ye the day would come?’ 

‘Ye did that same, Allan—frequently, Allan! fre- 
quently |” 

‘And here it is! Recruits for the Chevalier coming 
in every day! Word o’ a French fleet getting ready!” 
He lowered his voice, and mentioned to us various 
great names whose bearers he said were coming out for 
the Prince. ‘We’ll see the Act repealed yet, Peter. 
Fine I ken that ye are a Whig; but ye’ll be fain to 
admit that the turn o’ the tide is with the White 
Rose.’ 

‘Um—I’m no’ so sure o’ that. By the way, I 
didna see ye at the Proclamation o’ King James at 
the Cross,’ quoth Mr Scott, a twinkle in his eye, and 
with the very swiftest suggestion of a glance in my 
direction. 

‘Ah, Peter, man! we are auld cronies, and ye maun 
have your jest. Young bloods like our friend here 
can throw their bonnets in the air; but I’m auld 
now, and there are other weighty reasons that inter- 
dict me. Ye understand, Peter?’ He nodded his 
head portentously. 

‘Fine, Allan!’ 

There was a pause. 

Allan Ramsay passed his glass over the water-carafe 
and drank without words the toast of ‘The King o’er 
the water.’ ‘Ay, there are mony considerations,’ said 
he, as he put the empty glass down. ‘Gin he were 
younger by thretty year, Allan Ramsay would never be 
a chimney-keeper if the Prince or His Majesty his 
father waved a hand for him.’ 

My friend Scott’s face was a study in grave and 
sympathetic interest; but when the little poet bent 
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his head over his dram he had given me the tiniest 
droop of an eyelid. 

“I ken all ye say is true, Allan; but Mr Layton 
has as much notion of helping the Chevalier as I have, 
and that, as ye ken, is dooms little. So we'll thole 
each other’s politics (that should never come atween 
friends); and yell no’ forget ye sup at my house 
to-night. Just now, I’ll haste me back to my desk, 
for I have my kale at twa, and I have a couple o’ 
pleas to straucht out before that.’ 

He and I gave Mr Allan Ramsay good-day. The 
man of law laid an approving hand on my shoulder. 

‘Ye kittled him the right way about his leeterary 
powers. I am rejoiced to observe, Mr Layton, that 
you have some ideas o’ a little judeecious flattery.’ 

‘That is precisely what I do not possess, but you 
gave me a nudge that I could scarce misunderstand.’ 

‘Well, I think ye pleased him,’ he laughed. ‘You 
and your “Scottish Horace”!’ And, indeed, the singu- 
lar and fortunate thing was that I had made a friend 
of the little man, and he was to show this on a very 
unexpected occasion. 

‘He is a fine bit cratur’, Allan, though he havers 
a lot o’ wearyfu’ nonsense about considerations keepin’ 
him from public profession o’ his being a Jacobite. 
He is a client o’ mine; and the fact is, he used to 
have a thrivin’ trade at wig-makin’, and counted himsel’ 
a hantle above the business; now he has one at his 
book-shop, and would be sweir to lose a patron through 
the white cockade, for he’s no’ like most o’ the feckless 
kind that write poetry. Na, na! Allan kens baith 
sides o’ a saxpence. But a fine mannie, and a great 
service in mony ways has he been to the town.’ 

He enlarged on the little poet’s kind heart, his public 
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spirit, his circulating library, his musical and theatrical 
tastes, and what not, until we came near the ‘ White 
Horse,’ when we parted. 

I made my way to my quarters and inquired for 
Walter Irving. He had left a message that he had 
gone to see friends, and would in all likelihood come 
back that night. The house was full of people, and 
in the courtyard men and horses were coming and 
going. Stable-boys shouted and swore, the ring of 
hoofs came from the stables, house-wenches clattered 
upstairs and downstairs with dishes, and caddies ran 
with messages or hung about the kitchen daffing, melt- 
ing their fees into small ale, and keeping up a babel 
of talk not of the politest. Presently another rider 
arrived on a steaming horse. He showed much excite- 
ment, so I went outside and gathered the news. He 
was a farmer in the Lothian, and had ridden hard 
with the news that Sir John Cope’s ships were in the 
Firth, and by this time his army would be landing at 
the port of Dunbar. Others came hot-foot after him, 
decent-looking country people, in manifest concern about 
the troublous state of affairs, all with the same tidings, 
and all on nettles (as the saying goes) as to what would 
happen next. All that afternoon a tide of people 
flowed into Edinburgh, swelling the press of people 
in the streets, and as the day went on the rumours 
hardened into first-hand evidence. Cope’s army was 
landing at Dunbar! 

There came a burst of rain later that cleared the 
streets somewhat, but it filled the inns with gossips and 
shelter-seekers. To avoid the bustle in the house, I 
retired to my room, where I sat and smoked, alone 
with my thoughts. These ran continually on my 
adventures at The Garth. I had left my Virgil and 
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my other papers with the lawyer for safety, but the 
copy of the secret paper I knew by heart. It danced 
before my tired eyes without other result than an 
access of irritation. There was little purpose in this, 
and being (as I think) a man not given to idle specu- 
lation, I called for writing materials, and bent my 
thoughts on a letter to friends in Westmorland, telling 
them of Charles Edward’s capture of the city, and 
striving to keep my mind to practical matters, 
instead of ranging round theories and fruitless fancies, 
including a pair of hazel eyes. This done, I went out 
and walked briskly for an hour, and came back when 
it was striking five o’clock by the Tron. 

Irving’s broad blue bonnet and wrap were lying 
where he had thrown them on a bench in the corridor ; 
but I could not find him, until the landlord led me 
to a room and pointed to the closed door. ‘They are 
at the cartes,’ said he. 

I opened the door and went in. The room was 
the best in the hostelry, which is not saying a great 
deal. [Ill-lighted by three or four candles, and barely 
furnished, a good blazing wood-fire went far to redeem 
its gauntness, for the evening was falling chilly. There 
were four men there, two of them standing. One 
of these was Walter Irving. I was about to greet 
him when he held up a warning hand, and pointed to 
the table where the other two were sitting at play. 
The three strangers were in Highland uniform, with 
claymores at their haunches; and in their hats, thrown 
carelessly down beside them, was mounted the white 
cockade. 


CoH A, PvE Re Vets 
OF A HAND AT KcarTS, AND A DEPARTURE POSTPONED. 


Prarnty the game was not an ordinary one. None of 
them had time to give me more than a glance, so 
intent were they on watching the luck of the cards. 
They were playing écarté. The man with his back to 
me dealt. He looked at his hand, and said, ‘I chance 
it!’ The other nodded, and led into the dealer’s suit, 
but lost every trick. He rose, opened the door, and 
shouted ‘ House.’ I took advantage of the pause and 
craved pardon for my intrusion. 

‘Gentlemen, said Irving, ‘this is Mr Edmund 
Layton, who has honoured me with his friendship. 
We travelled from the Border together.—These gentle- 
men,’ he added, turning to me, ‘were kind enough to 
invite me to play; but as I have no skill at the 
cartes—why, they would have me join them at the 
claret.” 

‘And you will join us too, sir,’ said the other spec- 
tator of the game; ‘for this is a right joyous week, 
the forerunner of glorious days.’ He was standing by 
the fireplace, a fine figure of a man, with a great 
hearty voice. ‘More claret, lass!’ he called to the 
wench. 

I gave him thanks, and he plunged at once into 
talk of the success of Charles Edward’s arms. There 
was never a doubt in him about the outcome. Johnny 
Cope would be driven into the sea. 

‘Ye see, Mr Layton, the tartan has never had a 
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fair upstandin’ trial wi? the buff and scarlet. “The 
Fifteen” was badly handled, but *twill be a different 
story this time. I am Colin Cameron, major, and 
these my friends Patrick Maxwell and Ronald Murray, 
captains in his Royal Highness’s army.’ 

I bowed. Luckily the claret appeared at the 
moment, and I was saved the necessity of telling him 
that I differed from him and his friends in politics. 

The two card-players turned to the table, and the 
cards flickered again. The younger of the players, 
Murray, looked a good-natured booby, with his round 
face flushed with claret, and his complacent little smile. 
But, booby or no booby, he had the fortune of the 
cards, winning trick after trick. The pile of money 
on the table at his elbow grew steadily, while his 
adversary’s dwindled and dwindled. The game went 
on for a time, in a silence broken only by the flutter 
of the cards and the tinkle of the money passing. 
His opponent was as unlike him as can be imagined, 
having a clean-cut face, deep-set frank blue eyes, with 
a poise of the handsome head that attracted me against 
my will, for I was chary of gamblers and gambling. 
The man’s eyes burned as they watched the cards; not 
a muscle of his face moved. But for the blue sparks 
of his eyes I would have put him down as a man of 
ice; a Ferrara blade, handsome and keen and cold. I 
am older now, and would as soon judge a man by his 
shoe-buckles as by his face. My heart warms to him; 
for although Patrick Maxwell was a gambler born— 
and gambling has the heels of any vice for stealthily 
sapping a man’s honour—he had as clean and kind a 
heart as any of the gallant breed whose name he bore. 

The game went steadily against him. Time after 
time, looking at his hand, luck seemed to be with him, 
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only for him to discover that his opponent held better 
cards. ‘The three of us watched silently, until the last 
coin crossed the table to Murray. Maxwell rose sud- 
denly with a great oath and a dry, mirthless laugh, a 
laugh that his eyes had no share in, and lifted his 
glass. 

‘Luck’s with the novice!” he said. ‘I’m picked as 
clean as a dog’s bone.—The devil has backed you 
to-night, I’m thinking. He strode to the fireplace, 
drained the glass, and stood for a moment there, the 
flame playing on his pale face. Then he wheeled 
round. ‘I’ve nothing but my horse left. Come, 
another bout!’ 

“No, Maxwell; take heed. Not to-night,’ interposed 
Cameron. ‘ 

‘Why not to-night? As well to-night as any other. 
For aught we ken, we may all be on the wrong side 
o’ the heather one o° these days.” Maxwell looked at 
the scattered cards, and took a step forward. Invisible 
hands were pulling him towards them. ‘To it again! 
The horse is worth thirty guineas.’ 

The youngster Murray hesitated. ‘As you will, 
Patrick,’ he answered at length. ‘I have won enough, 
an’ ye ken the luck’s no’ wi? you. But just as ye 
say.” 

‘Then I say “play.” Ill let the tow gang wi’ the 
bucket. Ill stake the horse at thirty guineas, and 
youll be well mounted if you win him.’ 

Without a word the cards were shuffled and dealt 
again. Irving snuffed the candles. 

“Let us end this, said Maxwell suddenly, after a 
round or two, and named a stake that meant the end 
of his tether. They played, and again he lost. 

Without hesitation, without looking up at any of 
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us, he drew a ring off his finger and threw it on the 
table, with ‘I stake this!’ 

“Not that, by Heaven! His Highness’s ring! Take 
my word, Maxwell, ye are making a tryst with blacker 
luck than ever ye can conter if ye stake that,’ said 
the major earnestly. 

‘Well, well, fortune here, fortune there!’ Maxwell 
turned the ring round and read from it ‘ Tandem 
Triumphans.’ ‘It is the Prince’s motto, and is not his 
Highness in the greatest gamble in history ?’ 

‘Please God, no!’ said the other. 

Maxwell hesitated. Now, I know not what strange 
impulse urged me. He had lost everything, and 
deservedly, it seemed. I had little taste for play; 
yet, before I knew, I leaned forward and said, ‘If you 
do me the honour, I shall play. But as I am no 
card-player, I name the terms. We play for an hour 
—that is, until seven of the clock.” Then I named 
a sum high enough, as I thought, to set against the 
ring. 

‘Sir, you are generous,’ he made answer; and with 
a gamester’s superstition, ‘Money will not buy the 
ring. The Prince gave it to me with his own hand. 
But it will bring me luck. I take you!’ 

The other two officers shrugged their shoulders, as 
who should say, ‘A wilful man has his way.’ I sat 
down opposite Maxwell, and again the cards whispered 
on the table. 

I must say that the man was haunted by the hardest 
of luck. If I played almost any card, he would follow 
with a worse. No one spoke, while the ring lay 
winking there in the candlelight. We played on and 
on, until I was ashamed of my easy victories. 

‘Three minutes to go, said Irving. 
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The cards were dealt. I had an indifferent hand, 
but Maxwell, leading into my suit, gave me trick after 
trick. The clock struck the hour. 

‘You have the vole!’ said my opponent calmly, 
and handed me the ring. He smiled, but he was pale 
to the lips, and his eyes played traitor to his brave 
attempt at unconcern. I could have sworn that for a 
moment their blue flame was dimmed. 

‘Nay! I played but to kill time, said I. ‘The 
jade Fortune has jilted you. I should be a _ churl 
indeed to claim what I hope will be a better talisman 
for other affairs than écarté. Allow me to restore it;’ 
and I pushed it across the table. 

He rose to his full height, a good clean-built six 
feet, the smile struck instantly from his face. ‘You 
insult me, sir. The ring is yours. You offer charity, 
and to a Maxwell! By Heaven’ and his hand 
dived to his claymore. 

‘My name is Layton;’ and I got to my feet as I 
spoke. ‘Like the Maxwells, the Laytons neither offer 
charity to their equals nor ask it from them. Come, 
Captain Maxwell, *twas well meant. Keep the ring, 
and you shall still owe me the paltry guineas. I take 
your word for them, and I am within my rights. I 
do not know the custom in the North; but in West- 
morland there is neither law nor custom that compels 
a man to accept money against his inclination, and I 
shall never be the first to introduce it.’ 

He looked long and earnestly at me. ‘I ask your 
pardon, Mr Layton,’ he said in a changed voice. ‘I 
keep the ring—meanwhile. In truth—in truth—I was 
loath to part with it! But I shall not wear it until 
I repay you.’ 

He held out his hand and gave mine a grasp. It 
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nearly made me wince, but it meant gratitude, and 
was born of no second-rate flickering impulse. Much 
to our relief, the loud voice of Major Cameron broke 
in, ‘Gentlemen, it looks like scant courtesy, but we 
must put foot to stirrup. I could bide here till cock- 
crow, with sound claret and the company of men like 
yourselves; but you can guess that we are due else- 
where. Our horses were ordered for seven o’clock, and 
the hour has gone already.’ 

We accompanied them to the door and saw them 
mounted. Maxwell bent in the saddle as they moved 
off, and said, ‘Remember, I do not wear the ring 
until I repay you.’ He looked back and waved his 
hand as they rode round the corner out of sight. 
The whole incident had passed very quickly; and I 
dismissed it from my mind as I turned to Walter. 

‘Come,’ I asked him, ‘hast had any adventures 
since we parted ?’ 

‘Devil a one,’ he answered, ‘unless ye call colloguing 
with my kinsfolk an adventure; I listened to an auld 
wife’s havers.about her rheumatism and an income in 
her back until I was wearied. There’s nothing in 
Edinburgh but dispeace and disappointment.’ 

‘Ah, the lady! Is she still as coy as she is 
beautiful ?’ 

‘Coy or no’, I'll marry her in a fortnight,’ he said 
with great deliberation, and a new note in his voice. 

‘It would be a difficult business if the lady were not 
of your mind, unless you carried her off.’ 

‘That’s just what’s in my mind, and it’s what may 
very well happen. I’m tired o’ courtin’, and I’m — 
thinkin’ some women tire o’ courtin’ too, and would 
as soon be carried off as hearken to sugared speeches. 
Heard ye aught o’ the numbers o’ Cope’s army ?’ 
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I laughed in his face; the change of subject was so 
palpable. As for him, he never looked to left or 
right, but glowered down the darkening street. 

‘You have not a great deal in the way of news,’ 
said I. 

‘As much as you, maybe.’ 

‘I doubt it. Ill tell you mine on condition that 
you keep it a secret.’ 

He looked at me, alert; another man in a twinkling. 
‘A secret ?” 

‘Yes, a dead secret. Let us go back to the 
“White Horse.” It is a long story.’ 

We found the room we had just left indescribably 
depressing—the fire black out—the smell of guttering 
candles and of stale drink and tobacco hanging about, 
and the table and floor littered with cards. 

When fire and lights were brought in, ‘The secret,’ 
I began, ‘concerns another—others; and, truth to tell, 
I am fairly at my wits’ end to put a name to it. 
Irving, man, since I saw you I have ‘been in deadly 
grips; seen strange sights; been in danger of being 
knifed.’ (Turning up my coat-sleeve, I showed him the 
wound.) ‘I have been within an ace of being winged. 
Luckily, one of the bullets got my horse’s ear, and she 
bolted, or I should not have been here to tell you 
the story. All these things happened through my 
meddling with another’s affairs, and that other a 
woman !’” 

‘A woman! Your boast on the road up from the 
Border was that you were heart-free.’ 

‘So I was—so I am!’ 

‘This is a strange business.” He rose, opened the 
door and looked into the passage. ‘No one there,’ he 
said, and closed the door. ‘It behoves ye—the town, 
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I’m told, is a fair mowdie-heap for spies and runagates 
and broken men—to risk nothing if ye have enemies; 
but how that comes about beats me. I understood ye 
had no acquaintances in Edinburgh.’ 

“Nor have I, except a decent lawyer that never saw 
me until to-day; and after the black doings I’ll now 
tell you of I hope you'll be able to see more daylight 
through them than I can.’ And I began to set it all 
out before him as shortly and clearly as I could. He 
listened without a word, but his mobile face betrayed 
his intense interest. With all his hail-fellow-well-met 
air, under the surface I suspected a deep lode—reserve 
power, hidden forces in this man. At times I could 
almost have thought that he was holding his breath 
in anxiety, and when I came to the final moments of 
those few crowded hours he drew a long breath of 
relief and sympathy, like one who had just escaped 
dire peril himself. He got up and paced back and 
forth in deep thought, his eyes very keen, two bright 
spots glowing on his high cheekbones. I could not 
have believed that he was so highly strung. 

‘My God! ye made my heart loup!’ said he. ‘Ye 
cam’ brawly out o”’ the business—brawly ; but what it 
means neither you nor I can put a name to. I can 
mak’ neither head nor tail ot. Ye are sure o’ the 
name ye said—the lady’s, I mean?’ 

‘Sure. Mistress Charlotte Macdonell. She is proud 
of her name, and gave it with great spirit. Indeed, 
had you been in my place you would have thought as 
meanly of yourself as I did; a great hulk of a man 
standing like a ninny before a slip of a girl, wondering 
what would happen next. I am certain that at a nod 
from her the two Highlandmen would have finished me 
where I stood. Their hands were itching on their dirks.’ 
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‘It’s plain enough that ye came by accident to a 
Jacobite house; plain, too, that the inmates take ye 
for an enemy, there by design, and that they think 
the letter found in your holster had been sent to you.’ 

‘Yes. Up till the escape of the mounted man, 
when I got that cut on my arm, I had nothing to 
complain of. But from the moment that I crossed the 
door of The Garth I was a prisoner, and I think 
mighty near taking my last look at this world.’ 

‘And the tall man in the cave, what was he like?’ 

‘A moving thing it was to see him groping his way 
with such stealth and anxiety, so chained in his move- 
ments by his blindness; such sadness, such impotence 
in his burning eyes. I once looked upon a cruel 
thing, an eagle in a cage, and the sight of it poisoned 
the sunlight. It was in my mind to free it, and I 
declare that I had the same thought as I watched 
this man.’ 

‘Ye were maybe safer to lie laich, as ye did. Eagles 
have talons. Glenira was a word that ye heard, said 
ye?’ 

‘What I knew concerning the plot against Glenira ; 
so said the lady of The Garth.’ 

‘I have a notion that I have heard the name. I 
think he was afore my time or yours. But the name 
rings in my mind. Was there no’ a Glenira 7 “The 
Fifteen”? Tell me again, what was he like?’ 

As I described the tall man once more, Irving 
knitted his brows, and then shook his head. 

‘No! My mind is as bare on the business as the 
Moor o’ Rannoch o° corn; but ye have tumbled ower 
a Jacobite wasps’ byke, that’s what ye have done! Do 
ye want my advice ?’ : 


dav 
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“Ye'll reject it; but gin I were you’—he looked 
very earnestly at me—‘I would wash my hands o’ the 
whole affair o’ The Garth. Here ye are, like mysel’, 
wi’ little or no mind to meddle wi’ politics, young, 
come into your ain bit rent-roll, a smooth enough road 
in front o ye through life, and what has happened ? 
The very first time that ye venture from your father’s 
roof ye are like to get your feet taigled wi’ Lord kens 
what—Hieland dirks and ladies in tempers and tears 
by turns, a blind man that kens secret passages and 
hides papers when decent folk are asleep, and By 
the way, ye didna show me the paper.’ 

“I left it with the Writer to the Signet for safety. 
I sup with him to-night, and shall ask him for it.’ 

‘I might have a look at it when ye get it back. 
On the back o’ all this comes your man in the 
brackens wi’ a pistol keeking out o’ his pouch, and 
then you on a barebacked horse, bullets singing about 
your lugs! Ye have had a fair runaway tirl at death’s 
door.’ 

He smote the table with his fist until the glasses 
rang. 

‘The whole business scunners me, Mr Layton. Tak’ 
my advice, and see no more o’? Miss Bright Eyes, or 
yell maybe never see your bonny Westmorland fells 
again. Ye’ll pardon my speakin’ frank and free; but 
we made good company on the North Road together, 
and it would never be the part o’ a friend (so to call 
myself, Mr Layton) if I didna open my mind to ye. 
Ye have your choice between peace, hame, the bonny 
place o’ Darehope, and a fine dounsettin’ to your 
name; on the other hand—Faugh!’ he snapped his 
fingers—‘a° meddlin’ and trokin’ wi? the affairs o° 
strangers, schemin’ Jacobites or waur, the chance 0’ a 
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slit throat, or, at the best, the chance o’? your name 
being in the Lord Advocate’s List wi? a black mark 
fornent it.’ 

‘But this affair need not entangle me in politics, I 
interrupted. 

‘No, if you keep outside it. But rebellion is 
rebellion, and the next sax months may see a wheen 
necks in a tow. You and I cannot put a name to 
this business. Cast it behind ye. ‘Take my counsel, 
Mr Layton! Ye’re followin’ a marsh-lamp. Leave 
The Garth folk to redd out their crooked affairs wi’ 
their ain hands. Again I say, take my counsel. Get 
your affairs settled with the lawyer, and put your horse 
to the road again for Westmorland.’ 

He had laid a hand on my shoulder, and he spoke 
so earnestly that I was loath to say anything that 
might savour of offence. Yet I could not bring 
myself to the idea of leaving Edinburgh so soon. 
These were stirring times. Cope’s army was at the 
very moment in the East Lothian; there would be a 
coming to grips between Stuart and Hanover; fight- 
ing was in my blood; I was fain to see war. I 
pictured myself back, the centre of interest at West- 
morland, telling all that my eyes had seen—no longer 
a stripling, but a travelled man full of experiences at 
first hand, a person of some consequence. I suppose 
my thoughts cast some reflection on my face. 

Irving looked at me narrowly. ‘I see ye are swither- 
in’, said he. 

‘I am thinking that I cannot come by much harm 
if I tarry a day or two in Edinburgh. The clash 
of steel is worth listening to. It calls me, and— 
and’ 


‘And ye have a score to set right wi’ Mistress 
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Charlotte Macdonell, her wi’? the come-hither in her 
eye!° 

I rose to my feet in a clap of anger, the blood in 
my face. ‘You take a liberty. It would be well to 
leave her name out of this talk altogether.’ 

He raised his eyebrows, saying nothing for a long 
minute; and when he spoke his words stung me, 
although they were simple enough. 

‘So!’ he said at last softly, as if to himself. ‘So 
that’s the way ot! That’s the way o’t! Your mind 
is set, then, on meddlin’ wi’ other folks’ affairs? So 
be it. Never say I did not warn ye. So be it!’ He 
had gone to the door, and was standing holding it 
open. ‘I—TI meant well,’ he said awkwardly. 

I was too irritated to reply. Next moment he had 
closed the door behind him, and IJ heard his footsteps 
going down the stair. 

Instantly I began to repent of my flash of temper. 
It was true he had presumed on his acquaintance with 
me, but it was the first occasion of it. His refer- 
ence to the-lady of The Garth grated. Still, he was 
not of my station, I reflected. His outlook would 
probably be different from mine, and I might have 
been somewhat to blame in making so free with him 
on our ride North. His advice to hasten back to 
Westmorland chimed with my calmer thoughts. As 
he had said, he meant well. I could almost have 
run after him to offer him my hand; but the moment 
passed, and I paced up and down the room, disquieted. 

The voice of experience fretted me with its empty 
yet unanswerable logic. Copy-book maxims of my 
schooldays—‘ Count the cost,’ ‘To-morrow oft means 
never,’ and° the like—passed in colourless procession. 
Their dull precision galled me. ‘There was no quick 
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blood for life’s business in these sluggish burgesses. 
They were secure, too secure, in their citadel of pru- 
dence. Outside it were there not heart-beats, colour, 
danger’s bright eyes? Nevertheless, I reflected with a 
sigh, to obey these measured voices of experience was 
the ordinary lot. So I sat there in a fever of un- 
happiness, my head in my hands, fully conscious that 
I was engaged in the most sterile of all mental 
phases—trying to convince myself against my will. 
One moment my thoughts would be on the smooth 
tide; then I would remember my father’s counsel of 
‘Danger hath bright eyes,’ and his warning against 
meddling in other folks’ affairs; and again there would 
come a swirl in the current, to cast them about and 
buffet them in conflicting waves of emotion, until they 
were spent and useless. I railed at myself for a weak 
trifler with Fate. 

I might have sat balancing my thoughts until dawn ; 
but there was my invitation to sup with Mr Peter 
Scott. The time was now after eight o’clock, and when 
I had made a change in my dress, and gone out, the 
dusk had thickened. As I turned sharply at a corner 
to avoid a knot of people, my mind was still hesitat- 
ing at the cross-roads of my life. But watchful Destiny 
had played with me long enough, and there and then, 
in the twinkling of an eye, shook me to a resolve with 
a strong and contemptuous hand. ‘The dusky street 
suddenly lit up. There was a sound of hoof-beats, a 
flare of tossing torches, and in their momentary but 
trenchant gleam I saw a woman, in a screen of 
Macdonald tartan, riding a chestnut horse. 

Her face was turned slightly from me (trouble in 
her eyes, I thought), and she did not see me in the 
press of people. But an instant and she had passed, 
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and the place was strangely dark again. It was as 
though a door in a lighted chamber had been suddenly 
clanged in my face. I stood and watched the torches 
of her running servitors dwindle from ruddy jewels to 
pin-points and vanish; and went on my way strangely 
happy, although my heart beat unevenly, and the 
street seemed a leaguer of gathering shadows. For 
weal or woe, I had made my choice. I would remain 
in Edinburgh. Prudence, hovering near, had almost 
sent me home to Westmorland; but it fled before the 
first breath of the wind of my desire. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN WHICH I EAT AND DRINK, AND AM NOT MERRY. 


Ox my way to the lawyer’s house I questioned a chair- 
man, who confirmed the news that Sir John Cope was 
landing at Dunbar, and added that Charles Edward 
was to move out of the city to meet the English forces. 

The long Writer to the Signet gave me an effusive 
welcome. He was a bachelor, and a man of good 
cheer. At my heels Mr Allan Ramsay arrived, and the 
three of us sat down to an excellent supper, more 
Scotico—to wit, rizzared haddocks, a couple of roasted 
hens, and some toasted cheese as good as any I ever 
tasted in Westmorland. 

The blithe little poet bubbled with excitement. He 
was full of stories of the Chevalier—his good looks, his 
royal mien, his chivalry and generosity to his foes, and 
so forth—until Mr Scott began to quiz him. 

‘All very well, Allan, quoth he; ‘but here is Mr 
Layton a Whig, and mysel’ the same, sittin’ (at my 
ain table no less) listenin’ to black treason. Are ye 
no’ feared for your heid, man?’ 

“Deil a grain, Peter,’ rejoined the poet, ‘unless it be 
through this grand claret of yours. "Tis undeniable!’ 

‘A safe vintage, Gramond’s best. Ye might drink 
a quart without pullin’ bit. There’s no’ a headache in 
a gallon o’t!’ And the ‘tappit hen’ was replenished. 

A novice, careful in my drinking, I was some- 
what astonished at the amount of liquor the two old 
friends disposed of without apparent effect on their 
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speech or bearing. Beyond an occasional raising of 
their voices in bantering argument, and a mellow twinkle 
in their eyes, they might as well have been drinking 
twopenny ale. They toasted each other and they toasted 
myself. ‘They drank the health of persons and abstrac- 
tions I had never heard of, and drained glasses to 
‘sentiments’ such as ‘Auld Reekie, and may her lums 
ne’er reek less!” and ‘Stuart or Hanover, and may 
friends ne’er cast out!’ I had no ingenuity in these 
diversions, but contrived by swallowing my claret in 
canary-like sips to avoid the appearance of peculiar 
abstemiousness. A couple of hours passed before there 
came a lull in the genial flow of toasts and sentiments. 

‘I doubt we’re at the slack o’ the tide, Peter,’ said 
the poet. ‘Gin Mr Layton here has tint his tongue 
(as his modesty gars him say), he may find it in a 
stave or two o’ a sang. What say ye?’ And the 
glasses danced with applause at his suggestion. 

I had been as mute as a fish, and in any other 
company than this kind and jovial one would have 
been ignored for a dullard and a wet blanket. So I 
on to my feet and gave them, as well as I could, ‘The 
Maid of Kendal’ and ‘Down the Fell.” Their plaudits 
were kindly meant, but little enough merited, for my 
voice was of the hunt-breakfast order, with considerably 
more body in it than music. 

Allan Ramsay came over and sat down beside me. 

‘Yell tak’ wine wi’ me,’ he insisted, and asked leave 
to write down the words of the ballad ‘The Maid of 
Kendal,’ which was new to him; and when I repeated 
them he was kind enough to say, ‘Ye sang it wi’ great 
feeling, sir,’ and took oath that I was in love, which 
he commended as a very wholesome state of mind for 
all young men. ‘It cleans the heart,’ said he, ‘and 
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braces a man whether he wins or loses; and I make 
no doubt ye’ll win, Mr Layton, if indeed you’re 
no’? that length already. ‘Forth, Fortune!”’ His 
smiling air of sharing a secret as he clinked glasses 
with me would have thawed a misanthrope. ‘Then we 
would have a song from Allan, and none other than 
one of his own making. Part of it ran: 


Wat ye wha I met yestreen, 
Coming down the street, my Jo? 
My Mistress, in her tartan screen, 
Fw bonny, braw, and sweet, my Jo. 


The words so chimed with my thoughts that I started 
involuntarily ; but both the singer and my host were 
trolling away with great enjoyment, and paying no con- 
cern to me. Little Allan strutted back and forth, neat- 
footed, with short steps, singing the lines in a_ high, 
windy voice, with no great skill, but with much spirit 
and gusto, and so manifestly pleased with his composition 
and performance that it was a pleasure to see him, and 
I made haste to compliment him on both. _ 

‘Ye may well say so,’ our host chimed in; ‘ Master 
Ramsay is a man o’ many parts. To tell a story 
or declaim a scene, say, from The Gentle Shepherd, or 
it might be The Evergreen, is as easy for him as 
drawin’ his breath.—If I might venture, Allan, we’ll 
draw to the fire. Ill brew some toddy, and ye’ll 
maybe mak’ an hour jink by wi’ a story or twa.’ 

He threw another log on the fire, and with much 
care and seriousness set about compounding a potent 
browst. Allan Ramsay had a great store of old tales 
and jests—some of them not over delicate—concerning 
latter day Edinburgh notables, and the lawyer was not 
far behind him. I politely declined more refreshments, 
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and sat listening with what interest I could ;. but my 
mind was preoccupied, and not once, but often, my 
host twitted me on the loss of my tongue. 

“Come, Mr Layton, I ken ye have many a story, if 
we could but rouse ye!’ quoth he. Then and there I 
made up my mind to let them have my experiences of 
the last few days. 

‘If you will have it, gentlemen,’ I made answer, ‘I 
have a story, and you shall hear it. I deserve all the 
rallying you give me. In very truth, my wits have 
been wandering. But if my story is ill told by com- 
parison with your merry ones, it has the merit of being 
true as well as strange, and you can judge whether it 
may not have given me something to think about. If 
you will get me the book I left with you, Mr Scott, 
Ill take my text from it.’ 

‘The book ?’ 

‘The book I left with you.’ 

‘That will be an easy matter, for I locked it past 
wi’ your papers in my office.’ He went out, and came 
back with my Virgil. I read to them the copy of the 
secret paper. 

‘To begin with, can you make anything out of that?’ 
I asked. 

Mr Scott whipped out his spectacles, snuffed a candle, 
held it to the book, and the two men, vastly interested, 
scrutinised the wording. 

‘There is only one word here that kittles my memory,’ 
said Scott. 

*I ken it.’ 

‘Glenira!’ came from both of them. 

‘Ay! it’s an auld story, thretty years auld, Mr Layton. 
I was but a’halflin boy then; but Allan here is the 
very man to jog my memory and put us on the road. 
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I hope to unravel this unchancy business; I hope so, 
sir. 

Allan Ramsay was staring at my writing, pursing 
his lips in thought. ‘Glenira is—or was—Evan Mac- 
donell of Glenira, on Speyside. He was a young man 
in “The Fifteen,” and “came out.” I ken some o’ the 
sorrowful story. Glenira had a narrow escape; but he 
and his younger brother Colin, disguised as sailors—so 
the story runs—got off from somewhere on the Moray 
Firth. The estate was forfeited, of course; but I 
remember readin’ in the Gazette: “The King’s Majesty, 
of his pleasure, being well assured of the loyalty,” et 
cetera, et cetera—ye ken the stuff!—gave the estate to 
—whom, think ye? Glenira’s younger brother Hugh! 
Damn him!’ cried Allan shooting out the words with 
sudden vehemence, the veins swelling on his forehead. 

‘You know him?’ I asked. 

‘I met him once. He had the effrontery to reflect 
on my pedigree, Mr Layton; but, faith! I let him 
ken that a Dalhousie Ramsay was upsides wi’ ony Hielan’ 
cattle-thief that ever turned his back on his clan and 
louted to Hanover.’ 

Mr Scott, standing behind him, slowly closed one 
eye and smiled. ‘Everybody kens that your bluid 
is gentle, Allan, quoth he dryly. ‘But concernin’ 
Glenira ?’ 

“More I cannot tell. Years ago a whisper would 
come now and then from France, but that was all. 
Poor Glenira was put to the horn at the Cross and 
the Pier of Leith, and if he is in this country Ill 
warrant his claymore is wi’ the Prince. But I’m 
thinkin’ that he must be under the sod. I saw him 
once, a kenspeckle man, that ye would tak’ a second 
look at, very tall, dark as an Egyptian, wi’ a fine 
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heid, and e’en as fiery as a hawk’s. Indeed, his by-name 
in the North was “The Kestrel.”’ 

‘The Kestrel!’ I stood up, my pulses galloping. 
‘He is not with the Pretender. I have seen him!’ I 
cried. ‘I have seen him within the last forty-eight 
hours.’ Here I checked myself, fearing I had said too 
much or too little. 

Mr Scott saw my hesitation. ‘Be assured,’ he said, 
‘that what you have to say is safe wi’ Allan Ramsay 
and myself; and, further, ye are young, and may stand 
in need o’ counsel.’ 

Straightway I told them the story of my stumbling 
upon the house of The Garth, the fight, the girl, 
my wound (I showed them the scar), my detention, the 
secret passage, the tall blind man, the hidden paper, 
my lair in the brackens, and my hairbreadth escape. 
The two men listened greedily, punctuating my recital 
with many a ‘God save’s!’ ‘Sirs! sirs!? ‘That 
cowes a?!” 

‘Let me see your book again, Mr Layton.—You are 
a skilly man in documents, Peter. What d’ye mak’ 
ot?’ said the little man. ‘This is a serious business 
—a serious business!’ 

The writer put on his spectacles again, and pored 
over my copy. 

‘It was never meant for a cipher. The blanks, ye 
tell me, Mr Layton, bore traces o’ writin’ ?’ 

‘Plainly, but blurred and illegible, through sea-water 
or some such accident.’ 

He shook his head. ‘That’s the peety ot! It’s a 
chart, like enough, o’ something—or, save us! some- 
body’s bones it may be—hidden. We need the missin’ 
words, or I-doubt we’re foundered. But for the rest 
we can piece together enough, I think, to draw at the 
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least a reasonable inference. ‘The letter found in your 
saddle-bag spoke o° “'The Kestrel.” The leddy’s name 
is Mistress Charlotte Macdonell, and the man you saw 
in the cave—a man nearer sixty than fifty—was a 
giant, and dark, say ye?’ 

‘Coal-black hair, and the handsomest and _noblest- 
looking man I ever saw.’ 

‘That’s Glenira!’ 

‘The man himself!’ cried Allan; and they fell to 
splitting threads and theories until I intervened with 
the suggestion that Mr Scott should find out the 
name of the owner of the house of The Garth. 

‘That should be an easy matter. Ill make discreet 
inquiries. But be he Glenira, or the devil himsel’, what 
need for you thrustin’ your hand farther into this than 
ye can draw it back, Mr Layton? I would gang warily 
—warily, sir!’ 

This was first cousin to the advice Walter Irving 
had given me, and doubtless, like his, well meant. 
Before I could cast about for a reply, Allan suddenly, 
without a smile, but with a twinkling, roguish eye, 
looking me straight in the face, struck up: 


My Mistress, in her tartan screen, 
Fw bonny, braw, and sweet, my Jo! 


I coloured, I am sure, to the roots of my hair, and 
bit my lip in mortification. 

‘Weel, weel! Will to Cupar, maun to Cupar; but 
it is a gey business courtin’ wi’ bullets whistlin’ about 
ye,’ said he. 

I suppose I must have looked embarrassed, for the 
little man laid a kind hand on my shoulder, with ‘No 
offence, Mr Layton. I’m a haverin’, writin’ character, 
an’ auld romantic, and whiles am apt to let my tongue 
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run awa’ wi’ me. It makes enemies, no doubt, but none 
among folk o’ sense and o’ good stock, as I ken ye to 
be.—Come, gentlemen,’ he broke off, ‘the cool o’ the 
mornin’ often redds up things that look agee by candle 
lowe. This affair o’ The Garth will be none the waur 
o bein’ slept ower. A night-cap, friend Peter, and 
then ye can light us down the stair!’ 

Before the last dram, Mr Scott produced some deeds 
for my signature, which Allan and he witnessed, their 
writing as clear and steady as though they had been 
drinking spring-water instead of enough claret and 
spirits for half-a-dozen ordinary men. 'Then he busied 
himself again with the mysteries of toddy-mixing—it 
was a tribute to the recital of my adventure that the 
original toddy was nearly stone cold—and the two friends 
drank in the new brew to each other and to long years 
and happiness in Darehope to myself. 

It was long past midnight when the little poet and 
I gave our host good-night. I shook hands with Allan 
Ramsay at the corner of the street after many promises 
—TI had doubts whether he would remember them—to 
make free of his house and friendship, and then set 
my face homewards. 

It was a still morning, the moon floating serenely 
like a silver boat in the indigo sea of the night. Few 
lights were visible, save the Castle signalling steady 
defiance to Holyrood. Patrols of the Highland army, 
wrapped in their plaids against the night air, passed 
back and forth along the street, carrying a medley of 
weapons, strange menacing shapes in the night, the 
moonlight striking on claymore and Lochaber axe. 

The town slept. Once the hoarse voice of a High- 
land watch calling the round rippled the quiet, and 
once the last long note of an English bugle high above 
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me trailed into the darkness like a star. Unchallenged, 
I reached the hostelry as the old night watch called a 
quavering ‘Twa o'clock, and a fine dry mo-ar-r-nin’!’” 

Next morning it seemed as if I had just laid my head 
on the pillow when I was awakened. All the cocks in 
Edinburgh appeared to have roosted in the neighbour- 
hood; the morning air vibrated with their raucous 
challenges, a thing not to be endured. I flung out of 
bed and hurried into my clothes, temper strangling the 
last of my yawns. A babel of sounds floated up from 
the streets: fishwives from Newhaven hawking their 
wares; Gilmerton carters bawling ‘Saun’— yellow 
saun’ ;’ water-carriers with their barrels; caddies on the 
trot; gossiping burgesses standing in groups. Strange 
and ominous accompaniment to these trivial worka- 
day sounds were the hoarse commands in the Gaelic, 
the ring of hoofs, the measured tramp of Highlanders 
patrolling or changing guard, the neighing of the pipes, 
and, clear above it all, the lively reveille of the English 
bugles at the Castle. 

From my window I could see a crowd of uncouth- 
looking Highlanders, travel-stained and unkempt. The 
troopers’ jack-boots were muddy to their tops, and the 
dress of the rank and file (a bright red tartan) in an 
extremity of disorder and shabbiness. ‘They were the 
Grants of Glenmoriston, who had arrived after a forced 
march from Inverness way to join the Prince. Glen- 
moriston himself was at Duddingston, and his men were 
here, I gathered, getting horses shod and on the hunt 
for weapons. I heard afterwards that they seized a 
stand of Lochaber axes of the town guard, and broke 
into a smith’s shop, where, finding nothing, they took 
revenge by smashing the signboard, tearing the rafters 
off, and stripping the shop bare of everything except 
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the anvil and bellows. The rascals tramped in and out 
of the ‘White Horse,’ shouting in Gaelic, demanding 
meat and drink, though it was plain (even at that early 
hour of the morning) that most of them had already 
been at the bowl. 

“The Chevalier will be on the move fra Duddingston 
sine,’ said the landlord, ‘and thae blaigyirds wi’ him. 
Tis glad I'll be to see their backs ;’ and fell a-cursing 
(but under his breath) all Jacobites, tartans, claymores, 
and everything—man, woman, and child—beyond the 
Highland line, with a vigour of language past belief 
for a man of such outward docility. 

“Is there news, then, of Sir John Cope?’ I asked him 
when he stopped through sheer want of breath. 

‘God be thankit! they tell me that he is on the 
march fra Haddington, and there will be an end o’ this 
damned clamjamfry in twenty-four hours.’ 

I was not so sure of this, for the Highlanders, with 
all their strange equipment, their ignorance and _pre- 
datory instincts, were courageous fanatics, with strong, 
unleashed emotions under their ragged plaids. An 
ideal—the strange and masterful world-force, elusive, 
reason-defying, that has done so much in the long 
march of history to upset accepted canons of govern- 
ment and precedent—had touched their wild hearts. 

My rift with Walter Irving was not to my liking, 
and I purposed making peace with him; but when 
I sought him he was not to be found, and the land- 
lord knew nothing of his movements beyond that he 
came and went as he liked, and at all hours. 

‘A body gets little pleesure in servin’ the likes o 
him,’ quoth the landlord. ‘Siller is no’ everything that 
a host seeks, -sir. I like to see my guests in comfort 
at their meat; but gin Maister Irving’s kale be ready 
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for him, I’se uphaud I'll no’ see him till supper, an’ 
whiles no’ even then. Forbye, the guidwife girns, an’ I 
get the wyte o’t. As for sleep, the man might be a 
hoolit. He was up an’ awa’ at the dawin’. Gude kens 
when we'll see him. No’ that it’s my concern’ 
and so on. The good man would have discoursed until 
noon; but I gave him good-morning, and sauntered up 
through the Netherbow Port, past the guard, and along 
the High Street. 

Presently a little man in a scratch wig turned as he 
was passing me, and addressed me by name. He was 
Mr Peter Scott’s clerk, and was charged with the 
delivery of a letter to me. The kernel of it was 
that the writer had the pleasure to inform me that 
he had made inquiries, and that the house of The 
Garth belonged to a worthy man in Fife named Gilland, 
whose ‘doer’ (a personal friend of Mr Scott) informed 
him that the house was let to a gentleman of France, 
a Monsieur De Boux, who had some feeling and senti- 
ment for Scotland through family ties. 

De Boux! A name mentioned in the secret paper! 
Here was another knot in the skein of the affair! 
But I had knitted my brows long enough, and was 
in no mood for more speculation over the adventure. 
I tried to banish it and Mr Scott’s letter; but my 
thoughts came back like homing birds, circling round 
the vision of a pale, proud face as I had last seen 
it in the tossing glare of the torches when Mistress 
Charlotte rode down the High Street on her chestnut. 
I sauntered on aimlessly enough, in a_half-reverie, 
my preoccupation earning me a jostle or two from 
the passengers, until the sight of some sedan-chairs 
suddenly awakened my interest. They moved sedately 
along, and as each one approached I contrived to cast 
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a nervous glance inside. At last in one of them I 
caught sight of a tartan screen. My pulses quickened. 
I followed it, to see it stop at a close, and a stout and 
elderly dowager, of plain, not to say forbidding, coun- 
tenance, hoisted herself out, rating the chairmen soundly 
in a shrill indictment. I cannot tell how this trifling 
thing vexed me. Its ludicrousness seemed to point the 
folly of my conduct. My annoyance was out of all 
scale to the cause, putting me in the dullest of 
humours, so entirely out of countenance that I railed 
at myself for a nincompoop trailing the streets of 
Edinburgh on a chance of seeing a pair of hazel 
eyes, when all around me were men of action and the 
atmosphere and imminence of battle. Yet I loitered 
so long that it would have been little wonder if some 
of the Highland patrols had suspected my movements 
and clapped me into the guardhouse. 

The stream of the crowd was flowing steadily in 
one direction, toward the road by Easter Duddingston, 
where the Chevalier’s army was soon to pass on its 
way to meet Sir John Cope. Here, surely, was better 
employment for me than moping about the streets. I 
should see something of the fight, and lay the ghost of 
The Garth affair for at least a day or two. I turned 
back to the ‘White Horse,’ had the mare saddled, and 
with some oaten cakes, a lump of cheese, and my spy- 
glass in my pocket, rode off in the clear gray-green of 
the September morning. 


CHAPTER X. 
CLAYMORE ! 


As I neared the open country the sun rose steadily 
over the picture of the Lothian, fair and peaceful as 
one could wish to see. Looking at it, man’s ambitions 
and his mirage of life seemed to me strangely poor and 
unsatisfying. In the peace of the countryside there 
was something almost wistful; but, even as the thought 
touched me, there came on the wind a deep note, a 
sudden rousing surge in the silence, unmistakable, multi- 
tudinous, the great voice of an army. ‘There, about 
two Scots miles away, was the head of the moving 
column, the morning sun sparkling on their steel. I 
rode along a sloping path into a clump of trees on a 
hillock above the post-road, and dismounted to watch 
the advance. The Highland army was soon abreast of 
me; and, though I am an English Royalist, I own that 
my blood tingled. War, some pundits tell us, is a sur- 
vival of savagery—and the day of ploughshares and 
pruning-hooks is at hand, when men will be content 
to buy and sell and sell and buy until the grave claims 
them. It may be so. I doubt it, for man, not having 
the will to cease from war, has not the power; nor 
will he have until the love of freedom, vision, man’s 
spirituality, and the noble passion of patriotism—mother 
of splendid dreams—are dead. 

The leading pipes and drums shrilled and droned 
and rose and fell in ‘The Battle of Harlaw,’ the 
wild tune of it the very translation of the ecstasy 
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of battle. The rebels marched three abreast, a strange 
and memorable pageant of war. I was near enough to 
see their unkempt hair and beards, and their bare 
muscular legs swinging along to the quickstep of the 
pipes. Presently I saw an officer point in my direction, 
and turn to another who rode beside him. This one, 
pistol in hand, rode across the stubble toward me. I 
made no concealment, nor did I see the necessity for 
it. He came within a few paces, and began, ‘I have 
it in charge’ when he stopped abruptly. ‘It is 
you!” 

I knew him at once. It was Patrick Maxwell, my 
opponent at écarté in the ‘White Horse.’ 

‘It is, I said, and gave him my greetings. 

‘I am on my duty, Mr Layton. Ye will understand. 
My Lord Pitsligo’s men saw ye, and I am charged to 
report. Ye are alone?’ 

‘ Alone, and rode out of Edinburgh to please myself, 
and see, if I could, some of the doings eastward. I 
am no spy, if that is in your mind.’ 

He stared hard at me. ‘D’ ye ken o’ any?’ he asked 
abruptly. 

‘I know nobody under arms, other than the gentle- 
men who were watching us at cards the other evening.’ 

‘Who is—I forget his name—the man with the 
Liddisdaill blue bonnet ?’ 

‘A chance acquaintance, an honest enough fellow ; but 
my memory runs that it was he who introduced me to 
your friends and yourself.’ 

‘Maybe it was as ye say. We met him over some 
claret, I think. But it is of no consequence. I merely 
asked you in my duty.’ 

‘It will save time, Captain Maxwell, if I tell you 
that neither he nor I have any concern with the Rising, 
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for or against. By Heaven! if I were for the fighting 
line is it likely I should be standing here ?? 

He smiled. ‘Frankly, I do not think, Mr Layton, 
that it is. Ye give me your word of honour as a 
gentleman that ye are in neither service, art or part, 
in secret or otherwise.’ 

‘I do. I held out my hand, and he took it without 
hesitation. 

‘I believe you, Mr Layton, and I’ll report the same 
to my superiors.’ 

He rode off for a few yards, when he suddenly turned 
his horse and halted, looking at me with a frank and 
kindly eye. 

‘Come, Mr Layton! ye are well mounted. Ye see 
the flower of fighting Scotland there,’ pointing to the 
column. ‘I have no commission to recruit; but—but, 
man, I’m fain to have ye wi’ us. ‘To-morrow will see 
the most of Johnnie Cope’s men in beds that will be 
none too wide for them, and the Lowlands (I speak as 
a Lowlander myself, mind ye) will be out for Prince 
Charlie. They are quiet at the moment; but ye may 
have seen a brown moor quietly asleep in the sun, but 
with a spark at the deep heart o’t that nobody kens 
o’, a spark that smoulders and smoulders, until the wind 
comes, and the moor blazes red to the sky! So it was 
with the Highlands, and so it will be with the Low- 
lands! What say ye? I make no doubt that your 
family and condition will readily ensure ye a commission 
from his Highness.’ 

I could but shake my head. 

‘Is this your last word?’ the Jacobite asked, disap- 
pointment in his voice. 

I told him firmly that it was. 

‘Well, ye ken your own mind, I’ll say that for ye, 
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But, man, ’tis in my heart to see ye mount the white 
cockade!’? He turned in the saddle as he rode off 
and held up a hand. ‘See! I do not wear the ring 
yet. "This may be the last time Ill break speech wi’ 
ye. God knows! I may come back feet first if I come 
at all. But remember this! Pick your feet, as the 
saying goes, in the toun o’ Edinburgh. Choose well 
your company !’ 

Before I could ask him what he meant he was off 
at a canter through the stubble, and I soon lost sight 
of him in the long line of the advance. I watched 
the Highlanders from the front rank to the sumpter- 
horses at the rear, and then I followed about a mile 
behind. When they came near the town of Mussel- 
burgh they broke off, taking a road to the south. This 
I learned was in case General Cope should forestall 
them in occupying some high ground. At the inn at 
Musselburgh—Luckie Chrystal’s—I had a tankard, and 
learned that the English army was still near Preston. 
It was plain that the armies would soon be at each 
others’ throats; so, leaving my horse at the inn, I 
struck out in a waste of sandy and_bent-covered 
hillocks that stretched northward toward the sea, 
where I judged I might at some spot command the 
arena with my spyglass. 

It was now half-past ten, and the sun was shining 
brightly. A few countryfolks were about. One of 
them told me that Cope’s pickets were up and down 
the links, and pointed out to me from a brae-top the 
village of Tranent in the distance to the south, Preston, 
with a windmill, and Cockenzie farther along the coast. 
In half-an-hour I came to the shore, a dolorous-looking 
stretch of sand with a ragged fringe of scattered sea- 
weed, the sea making a hollow rumble along it, and 
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the king’s ships riding far out in the Firth. My spy- 
glass showed me in the distance a group of soldiers 
near a sand-dune with a sentry posted on it. They 
were a couple of miles away; and, but for their little 
black cluster, the curve of the coast showed no life ex- 
cept the cormorants fishing or the gulls mewing over- 
head as they reeled on heavy wing into the wind. 

I had no desire to run against any of the English 
pickets. It was probable that they would keep me a 
prisoner until after the fight, and in that paltry situa- 
tion I should see little of the action; so I sat me 
down in a hollow among the hillocks, and waited with 
what patience I could till noon. Then, crawling 
through the bent to the top of the ridge, I peered 
over it and saw the chessboard of the field: Sir John 
Cope’s men on ground rising gently inland—a well- 
chosen position; Preston village on his right, and a 
morass between him and the Highlanders. The two 
armies moved and counter-moved without a shot. A 
small company of the king’s troops moved out; and, 
laying my spyglass on the morass, I picked out a 
solitary rider from the rebel lines mounted on a white 
pony. This intrepid figure, riding as coolly along the 
morass as though on parade, kindled my admiration. 
Shots rang out, but he was not touched; and, dis- 
mounting, he deliberately pulled down a part of a 
stone dike, and led the pony through the gap. When 
he had surveyed the spot he rode back at a canter. 
Soon after the Chevalier shifted his ground, and the 
king’s troops faced round. The afternoon wore on 
tediously enough, if one can so talk of the hours before 
a battle. Once a couple of gallopers were fired at, a 
Highland outpost near a church forcing them to retire 
on the main body; but beyond this I recall nothing 
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of excitement, except when a picket passed within a 
few yards of me, and to avoid being seen I had to 
clap down in the bent like a rabbit. 

The evening fell chilly, and in front of the English 
army a line of great fires had been kindled. I would 
have given much to have been beside their ruddy 
warmth ; but I had to make the best of my quarters, 
so I made a little lair in the bent, and, curling 
myself up in my greatcoat, lay down as far out of the 
wind as I could and waited patiently for the sound of 
the firelocks. I should have been better in my bed, 
no doubt; but I was young, and did not know that 
in this life battles come to every man without his 
seeking. 

With the shutting of daylight never a sound came 
from the watching camps. My head nodded, and the 
fates of nations concerned me not. Nor did I waken 
until early morning, when I found to my chagrin that 
the whole diagram of the landscape was blurred. A 
mist, thick as a blanket, chilling to the bone, had 
crept up from the sea, and I feared that I should see 
little of any fighting. But there is a use for every- 
thing, we are told, and the mist that day proved to 
be the Pretender’s chief ally. 

Once, as the morning wore on, I thought I heard a 
few carbine-shots; but I could see nothing from my 
hollow, so I went boldly forward, and, finding a high 
sand-dune, climbed to its top. Here I fared somewhat 
better. In a lift of the mist an early ray glinted 
for a moment on the long steel line of the English 
muskets. The grayness thinned as the sun struggled 
over the horizon ; and my eyes, growing used to the half- 
light, picked out from the hazy outlines in front of the 
Royalist position what, at my first glance, I conceived 
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to be a long hedge. I was trying to place it in my 
mental map of the field, when I suddenly discovered 
that it was moving with all speed under cover of the 
mist. The ‘hedge’ was the rebel army. I had scarcely 
grasped the situation when half-a-dozen field-pieces were 
fired from the English right wing. The Highland 
advance wavered for a moment. ‘The bark of the English 
field-pieces was followed by a great rattle of musketry 
from their infantry; and, almost as quick as I set it 
down here, the next thing I saw was the charge of the 
Highlanders. 

There are scores of chronicles of the fight at Preston. 
If I differ from some of them, I am only recording what 
I saw. Whether it be that the mist favoured the High- 
landers, and that their attack was in the nature of a 
surprise, or whether their system of closing, getting 
hand-to-hand with dirk, claymore, and targe, was helped 
by the ground and the light I cannot tell. The plain 
truth is that from the moment the Highlanders got 
to close quarters (and they charged with a valour that 
wrung admiration from me) the Royalist cavalry wheeled 
about like poltroons, and their infantry, robbed of 
support, wavered and broke. It was not a battle, it 
was a rout; and I, an Englishman, think black shame 
to say so. The whole affair barely lasted five minutes, 

But strange things happen in war. ‘Though there are 
degrees of bravery, the man wholly without fear has yet 
to be born. Since that day I have learned much of 
men’s conduct in the field. I have seen brave regiments 
mastered by reasonless panic; men, each of whom, if 
facing known odds single-handed, would scorn to give 
an inch of ground, yet inj mass, seized by vague fears, 
broken and scattered like sheep. 

I stood for a minute or two, amazed at the swift 
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decision of affairs. There were hurrying hoof-beats ; 
cries wild and harsh, or of terror; a welter of flying 
men. Something hummed like a great vicious insect 
over my head—a stray bullet. I was down the dune 
in a twinkling, and ran, never drawing breath until I 
reached the sand, where I slowed down to a_ walk, 
intending to make for Musselburgh and get my horse 
as soon as I judged myself safe from the notice of 
either the hunters or the quarry. 

There were but few people on the sands, and all of 
them far out towards the sea. None were making for 
Edinburgh, for those of the Royalists who escaped made 
off eastward. Indeed, Cope himself was the first one 
who arrived at Berwick, and with such expedition that 
my Lord Mark Kerr is credited with the observation 
that he was the only General heard of who was the 
foremost to bring news of his own defeat! 

I had gone but a little way along the sand when, to 
my surprise, I heard myself called by name, and in a 
little bight of sand that ran to a point in the dunes I 
beheld Walter Irving. I was mighty glad to see him. 
Two swords, like two heads, are better than one. Had 
I met any rebels, these gentry, flushed with their first 
victory, might have stood upon no ceremony. Besides, 
I was sorry for having shown temper with Walter, and 
wished to tell him so. 

‘I heard at the “ White Horse” that ye cam’ out to 
see the fight,’ said he, ‘and I hurried after with what 
speed I could; but I lost trace o’ ye at Musselburgh, 
so I spent the night on the links. I°ll warrant ye did 
the same,’ glancing at my clothes. 

‘Indeed I did,’ I answered; ‘but I only saw one 
charge. The mist played an ill trick on me.’ 

‘A waur trick on Johnnie Cope! There was but the 
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one charge from beginnin’ to end. The haill business 
took less time than I have seen the watch clearin’ a 
change-hoose.’ 

I sat down beside him and we discussed the affair 
and its consequences. In a break in the talk he told me, 
a little shamefacedly, that he was sorry if he had pre- 
sumed somewhat the other night. He had meant well, 
and hoped I would think no more of it. I was just 
going to ask him to forget it, and I told him so. It 
was blithe, he said, to see my face and hear me speak 
as I did. ‘’Tis as good as a cordial,’ quoth he; ‘and, 
talkin’ o’ cordials, I feel as boss as a drum. Let us 
push on for Edinburgh and breakfast.’ 

In great amity we set out together on the sands. 
The sun was disengaging the islets on the Firth and 
the Fife hills from the morning banks. A finer day 
never broke, but I had no heart for it. Black shame 
at the rout of my countrymen, and the thought of 
brave men lying stark in the bright morning, kept me 
tongue-tied ; and Walter was unusually silent. 

We had come in sight of a curve of sand glittering 
in the distance like a yellow sickle, its farthest point 
joining a spit of rocks that rose gradually to a green- 
topped bastion. I was staring at it, a thought growing 
within me that brought the blood to my face. 

My companion stopped suddenly. ‘Where did ye 
say the house o’ The Garth was?’ he asked, laying a 
hand on my arm. ‘Ye spoke about a wall o’ rocks an’ 
what not. Look! What say ye?’ 

‘The place itself, as I live!’ 

‘Are ye armed ?’ 

I showed him my pistol. 

‘I carry one now,’ said he, whipping it out, his lethargy 
gone. ‘If ye are in the mind, the twa o’ us might take 
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a keek at the place. Ye’ve whetted my curiosity. Lord, 
it looks quiet enough to be a—a graveyard!’ 

I needed no stimulus from him. Fate, it seemed to 
me, lurked beyond the dark shoulder of the rock. From 
where we had halted on the sands there was no sign of 
the gaunt house, but I knew that it lay in the dip below 
the brackens that crowned the little cliff. Hidden, voice- 
less, mysterious, the place beckoned me. A little stab 
of pain touched me when I remembered—did I ever 
forget it >—the word ‘coward’ from Mistress Charlotte’s 

scornful lips. 

‘We went cautiously forward, and behind the rock 
got a full view of the exit from the cave, which was still 
plainly wet from high-water mark. 

“Is that where ye escaped? "Tis a risky jump,’ he 
whispered, measuring it with his eye. ‘But ye were 
lucky ; ye would have fared worse if ye had been 
caught !° 

The words were barely out of his mouth when we 
both stopped dead. Somewhere a footstep sounded. 
Irving caught my wrist, and dropped silently to his 
knees under cover of the rock, pulling me down along 
with him. The footstep came nearer, sounding above 
us on the path from the house along the cliff. For 
a moment it paused. We exchanged glances and looked 
to our pistols. Another moment and it passed—the 
sound of a man walking lightly and rapidly along the 
path eastward and away from us. It died away, and 
on a common impulse we rose, and, crouching, went 
quietly and swiftly up the path and peered through 
a screen of bracken. Some one was hastening along 
the path. I knew the slim figure at once. It was the 
man J had seen welcomed by young Mistress Charlotte. 

He looked back once toward the house and kissed 
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his hand gallantly—well I knew to whom. He was 
carrying a gun carelessly under his arm, and went 
straight to the cliff-top and lowered himself over it. 

‘My lady has got a mate, then?’ whispered Walter. 

“Come, let us leave this place,’ I said to him savagely, 
and would have risen had he not caught my wrist. 

‘Canny! have ye lost your senses? Leave we will, 
and the sooner the better; but that house has eyes. 
We'll gang warily, and’—nodding his head seaward— 
‘we'll see what’s happenin’ over there first.’ 

We wriggled under cover to the little hollow in the 
cliff-top and peered over. ‘The youth was crossing the 
sand toward the fringe of the sea. Straight opposite a 
little vessel swung lazily, her sail a dab of sepia on the 
bright sheen of the water. He stood still for a minute 
or two, and then put the gun to his shoulder and fired 
into the air—plainly a signal, for there was not even 
a seabird to fire at. I covered the vessel with my 
glass. A man in the stern rose and waved something 
white twice or thrice over his head in answer; where- 
upon the youth turned at once and came toward us. 
We crept back into the bracken, and presently he came 
up over the rock and hurried along the path to the 
house. We gave him ten minutes, and followed; but 
not a sound or a sign of life came from The Garth. 
We lay hidden, watching for half-an-hour, when my 
companion made a sign and we stole off through the 
bracken. Once in the wood, we broke into a run, and 
came back to our hollow at the cliff-top. Walter seized 
my glass, and spied the ship steadily. 

‘No name!’ he said; and as he spoke she was put 
about and made off eastward down the Firth. 

There was little use in our prowling longer around 
The Garth. The day was wearing on, and we were tired 
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and hungry. ‘The tide was at the flow, a barrier to 
our getting across the gullet of the Cove; to make a 
détour round The Garth was to take the needless 
risk of being seen; so we made our way across country 
southward at a round pace, and in an hour struck the 
post-road, where a press of country-people was hurrying 
to the town. From behind us the wind still carried 
sounds of shouting. 

I got my horse at the alehouse at Musselburgh, where 
we had something to eat, and there they told us that 
Sir John Cope had lost a great number of men, all his 
baggage, and five thousand pounds in money. 

We took the saddle in turn, and reached Edinburgh 
in time to see Clan Cameron swinging into the town, 
pipes and drums exulting in the stirring quick-step, 
“The King shall enjoy his ain again.” I had marked 
their gallantry in the field; and now, elated beyond 
measure, they marched through the streets flaunting the 
colours of Sir John Cope’s dragoons, captured in the 
fight. The pavements were thronged with gaping 
citizens; the air rang with shouts of the victors; 
‘Claymore! Claymore!’ came from a thousand throats ; 
and never a Royalist, myself included, had a word to 
say. It was high tide with the Chevalier. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE PROWLER. 


Next day came the affair of the red-haired man. Had 
it not been for that flaming shock of hair which caught 
the eye at once, I doubt if I should ever have noticed 
him. Beyond his ludicrous thatch there was nothing 
to remark in his appearance, except its meanness. He 
was a short, squat, ill-favoured-looking underling, hover- 
ing about the ‘White Horse’ courtyard, an obvious 
lounger. Once I had seen him grooming a horse (very 
leisurely, I thought), and had put him down as a 
hanger-on—a seeker of odd jobs—at the inn. 

Perhaps my lawyer friend’s warning to keep a look- 
out for knaves made me notice him; but if I chanced 
to go to my window the man was sure to be about; 
and, as the day wore on, it seemed to me that he 
positively haunted the place. 

I had a much-needed rest in the afternoon; and 
when I awoke towards evening, and looked out, there 
he was again, sitting on a stable trough, pipe in jaw, 
doing nothing, bone-idle; a stale eye occasionally lifted 
to the inn windows. In a world that gives nothing 
for nothing, it is always an interesting speculation how 
a man can live without means and without working. 
I felt vaguely inquisitive about him. 

I met him in the courtyard once or twice, when he 
stood aside civilly enough to let me pass, barely letting 
a shifty eye rest on me. Nothing was known of him 
at the inn but that he gave the name of Kay, was a 
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Highlander, and occupied a room over the stables. 
What actively roused my curiosity, if not my sus- 
picion, was my suddenly meeting him later in the day 
on the stair. He had come up so quietly that he 
nearly walked into me as I stood round the corner 
of the staircase. Plainly startled, he turned inconti- 
nently on his heel with a mutter in his throat. 

If the creature was watching me there was some- 
thing evil afoot, something lurking in shadows, afraid 
of the light. My thoughts put a thousand shapes 
to it, until my nerves were taut, for it is one 
matter to face the machinations of an enemy, and 
another to be obsessed by an unknown, unseen foe. I 
determined to make short work of the situation, keep 
my wits on the alert, and watch the watcher. I had 
little doubt Master Prowler (as I had christened him) 
would be loafing about; and, sure enough, he was on 
the other side of the street when I went to the door! 
I had put on hat and coat as if intending to go 
some distance, and walked smartly until I turned the 
corner. Once round it, I ran at top speed down a wynd 
that led me by a crooked way to a side-door of the 
‘White Horse.” Dashing upstairs, I peered cautiously 
under a valance by a window that took in the breadth 
of the courtyard. Presently my man appeared, with a 
wary eye raking the neighbourhood. He paced up and 
down, a puzzled frown settling on his face, and then 
sauntered out of sight in the direction of the back- 
door. Plainly he thought that he had missed me, and 
a quick thought came to me that my absence was 
perhaps what he sought. On the instant I went to my 
own room, locked the door, and, taking the key out, 
waited. ; 

Night was on the threshold, a night of gusty wind 
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and hurrying clouds, a night that promised to fall 
dark and starless. I lit no candle, and in about ten 
minutes a light and stealthy footstep sounded on the 
stair, and stopped at the end of the passage. Very 
quietly I bent down, pistol in hand, and put my eye 
to the keyhole. ‘There was my man; and, if I can 
read a human face, he was on the prowl. He held a 
candle, and stood listening intently. Apparently satis- 
fied, he tiptoed to my door, so near that I could see 
the buttons of his coat and hear his guarded breath- 
ing. He knocked very gently, waited for a minute, and 
knocked again lightly. His hand clasped the handle 
of the door, and began to turn it. I had him at an 
advantage so far as light went, for his candle picked 
him clearly out to me, and my room was in darkness. 
He knelt down, and at that I suddenly bawled through 
the keyhole, ‘Bungler!’ slipped the key into the 
lock, and flung the door wide open, all in a twinkling. 
He had not even time to rise, but stared up at me 
with a smothered yell of terror, the candle shaking in 
his hand. 

‘Inside!’ I pointed to the room. He obeyed like 
a dog, and I locked the door behind us. 

‘If you raise a hand I give you my word I shall 
wing you, I said. I had covered him, and there he 
stood, his throat gulping, his face the colour of paper, 
beads of sweat on his face, his eyes travelling from 
mine to the pistol. ‘You understand ?’ 

He gave an inarticulate gasp, and nodded. 

‘Now, my friend, how came you here? Who sent 
you to watch me? And what do you want?’ 

He had difficulty in speaking, but contrived to tell me 
that he was a poor man, with no harm in him towards 
me; but I cut him short, asking him his name. 
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“Duncan Kay,’ he said, ‘and it iss out of Speyside 
I am.’ 

‘I think you are a liar; but go on. What do you 
want ?’ 

‘I wass seekin’ Mr Layton from England. It iss a 
message that I have for him.’ 

‘You have been watching me. Why?’ 

“I could not pe sure that it wass yourself, sir, and 
I did not wish to preak speech with you in the street. 
There iss other folk might pe watchin’ too. I carry 
a letter.’ 

He fumbled in his coat, and produced a sealed letter. 
‘It iss from my mistress.’ 

At these wholly unexpected words I 1aid down the 
pistol (to his manifest relief), and looked him squarely 
in the eye. He looked back stolidly at me, but I had 
a sudden suspicion; and, taking the billet from him, 
said, ‘Ah! When did she send you with this?’ 

‘This forenoon, at The Garth.’ 

Here was a lie. I had difficulty in keeping myself 
from kicking him downstairs. He had been prowling 
round the ‘White Horse’ all day, and could not have 
been near The Garth. Masking my anger, I nodded 
carelessly with a ‘So!’ and broke the seal of the 
letter. The handwriting was a woman’s, small and clear, 
though hurried. It ran: ‘I beg Mr Layton to keep 
away from this house of The Garth for the present. 
To set down more here would be unwise; but if he 
will send by word of mouth a reply by the messenger, 
saying whether he will still be at the “White Horse” 
in the Canongate in two days from now, Mr L. (if he 
wishes to do me a service) will receive another letter 
from me by the same hand, and one that will redd up 
much, and may keep skaith from him and the writer, 

J 
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This is written in great haste. I beg the favour of 
an instant reply.—C. M.’ 

This was all, but it sent my thoughts racing. 

‘When did you first go to The Garth?’ 

‘It wass yesterday only, sir, said he (the whine in 
his voice did not lessen my instinct to go warily). ‘I 
came with some Speyside men to join the Prince, and 
carried letters to my mistress from the North.’ 

The rascal had told me one lie already. Whether 
this was another I could not tell. Liar or merely fool, 
I would watch him; cunning should meet cunning. 
A man cannot always choose his weapons. 

I sat me down and wrote a pretence of an answer. 
As the man’s intelligence seemed limited (in case I 
had made a mistake and the letter was a genuine one) 
I did not care to trust him with a verbal message. 
The gist of my reply was that Mistress Charlotte 
Macdonell’s wish was a command, and that I would 
remain in Edinburgh at her service. The note was not 
to my mind, but I dared not say more; and, after 
much revision and recasting, I sealed it and gave it to 
Master Prowler. 

‘Hand your mistress this reply immediately,’ I said. 
I counselled him to take a good look at me, so that 
the next time he had a message to deliver he need 
not go tracking me through the streets or peering 
through keyholes; and, giving him a sixpence, I bade 
him be gone. 

I listened to his step on the stair; and _ then, 
clapping on my hat, slipped quietly out by the side- 
door into the street, and from a dark corner watched 
for his appearance. He came out by the front-door, 
without looking behind him, walking so swiftly that 
I was hard put to it to keep him in sight. 
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It was now dark. There were crowds of people 
afoot ; and many revellers. Huzzas from the Jacobites, 
drunken snatches of songs, and a great clatter of voices 
came from the change-houses. The streets were full 
of people, many of them reeling, for the Jacobites had 
been celebrating their victory, and discipline was worse 
than loose. 

I mingled with the crowd, but never lost sight of 
my quarry. Presently he slackened his pace and turned 
down a side-street, and there, opposite a high ‘land,’ 
he came to a stand. I heard a low whistle; on its 
heels an answering one, and a tall figure of a man, 
well muffled up, joined him. I crept as near as I 
could, to about twenty paces from them, in the 
shadow of the houses opposite. The red-haired one 
handed the taller man something, and the two heads 
were soon close together. JI heard their; hoarse 
whispers, but could catch no word except one; but it 
set a seal on my suspicions, for the word was ‘ Garth.’ 
They crossed the wynd where a window threw a yellow 
patch on the darkness, and bent their heads over some- 
thing. A faint chuckle reached me. I had an odd 
sensation of having heard its like before, and was 
wondering where, when the tall man sent a flutter of 
scraps of paper into the air. The little white arc 
capered in the window’s light for an instant, and broke 
into a shower at his feet. He looked up and down 
the wynd, and with a curt nod as of command, went 
swiftly down the slope. The other waited until his 
companion went out of sight, and then came across the 
street towards me. 

In a second [ slipped to the ground and lay huddled 
like one of the town’s revellers sleeping off his potations. 
“The knave came past me, close enough to kick me 
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had he cared to, but went on his way without as 
much as a hint of hesitation in his step. When the 
footsteps had died away I got up slowly and lurched 
down the wynd, to all appearance as fuddled as any 
in the city. The yellow patch of light marked the 
spot where the two men had stood, and the scraps of 
paper. I had them in my pocket in a trice, joined 
the crowd on the street, and made straight for the 
‘White Horse.’ There I locked myself in my room, 
lit a candle, and held the scraps of paper towards it. 
The writing on them was my own! ‘They were the 
pieces of the letter to Mistress Charlotte that I had 
written not half-an-hour before! I sat staring at 
them, blackness and anger in my spirit. Here was 
treachery revealed; but, amidst my fury at the dis- 
covery, a thought for the moment struck all others 
dead. I took out her letter and read it again. Had 
she—could she have sent it, phrasing it deliberately to 
lure me into danger? Perhaps those in league with 
her were even now ripening their scheme, laughing, no 
doubt, at the poor fool Layton. The affair wrought 
in me an actual physical weakness. I came nearer self- 
pity than I have ever been. Things had come to a 
parlous pass when a Layton sat, head in hand, with 
a swelling heart, staring at a girl’s letter. And yet— 
and yet—there was honour and tenderness in her heart, 
or, I told myself, these virtues were not in this world. 
Why had the man Duncan Kay gone straight with my 
letter to a secret meeting? Why had I been shadowed ? 
Question after question chased one another, until my 
wits were fairly at a standstill, and I could see no 
farther into the mystery. True, there was one way 
out of it—the advice given by my lawyer and by 
Walter Irving, ‘Saddle for Westmorland,’ But I was 
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a long way past considering that way out of the 
affair, or indeed any way except one. Westmorland 
‘would never see me until I had gone to the root of 
affairs. 

The thought of the paltry attempt to fool me 
maddened me. Had I been an older man, or one with 
a cooler head, I suppose I should have slept over my 
decision, and this tale would not have been written; 
but I was past hesitation. The letter I had received 
asked—nay, begged—me to remain where I was. I 
determined to take the diametrically opposite course— 
namely, to go back there and then and find out for 
myself, if I could, what business was afoot at The 
Garth. 

I wrote a letter to Mr Peter Scott. I did not tell 
him of my design, but merely said that I was going 
out of Edinburgh, and enclosed a letter to be opened 
by him if I did not call for him by Wednesday 
morning. Much might happen in three days. 

The drums of the Town Guard were beating the ten 
o’clock round when I led my horse out through the 
narrow funnels of the town. A wind was rising, 
hallooing overhead, the swinging signboards complaining 
in its onslaught; the sky, a crooked riband bridging 
the tall ‘lands’ that flanked the streets, discoloured 
and charged with scurrying rain-clouds. Sedan-chairs 
carried fair occupants homeward, the flambeaux light- 
ing up their path making fitful little dabs of colour 
in the dark. A few warning drops of rain fell, and 
on the causeway sounded hurrying feet and the click of 
pattens. The threat in the weather-signs was clearing 
the streets. 

After Preston, the Jacobites had little need for 
guarding the city. There was but one Highland 
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sentry, a yawning lout, posted at the Port, more for 
form’s sake than utility. Some small silver banished 
his scruples, if he had any, and I left him hiding the 
coins in his sporran, with a pleased grin on his jowl. 

The road was villainous, cut up by traffic of foot, 
hoof, and wheel, a weariness for man or beast, so that 
I dismounted and led the horse, ploughing on head to 
wind, till I got into the valley below the town. Here 
the wind abated somewhat, but a raw air caught my 
throat; a haar had stolen up from the Firth over the 
Lang Dykes, till the hollow below the great ridge of 
the town was blurred, mist hanging round it, the Castle 
Rock, black and amorphous, set on its gray plinth. 
The unstable fog crept and curled fantastically. In a 
caprice of the wind it would lift for a moment, and 
a hundred eyes, the lights on the dark rampart above 
the valley, leaped into definition, to be as suddenly 
obscured, reminding me greatly of Westmorland, where 
the wind sweeps the mist round the fells as swiftly 
as the drawing to and fro of a curtain. The great 
mass of the Castle Rock might have been a ridge of 
Shap Fell; the swish of the ruffled ripples of the Nor’ 
Loch the voice of a Westmorland beck. 

But the present moment called; and, casting all such 
notions behind me, I went on, the horse clomping 
the wet road beside me, now and then giving my arm 
a friendly nuzzle. I had many tedious flounderings in 
the dark before I. came to a part of the road where 
I thought it safe to mount, and even then I trusted 
as much to the good beast’s intelligence as to my 
horsemanship. 

The weather changed its mind again; the wind 
ceased, and the rain that up till now had been but 
half-hearted, grew to a fusillade, the sound of it on 
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the trees and the stubble, steady and incessant as a 
stream, filling the hollow of the night. It was black 
dark; not a star had I for company. I think I 
should have welcomed the Accuser had he appeared, 
but never a soul but myself was afoot on that sombre 
road. I could not see a yard in front of me; it 
was almost as though I had been suddenly stricken 
with blindness. ‘Twice my horse stopped dead, flinch- 
ing from the stinging rain, and I dismounted again, 
for I could make no speed in the saddle. My 
thoughts were labyrinthine, leading me round and 
round the affair that had come into my life, draw- 
ing me not a yard beyond conjectures and shaking 
doubts. But the mere physical effort of walking, the 
relentless assault of the rain, and the play of my 
muscles braced me and gradually eased the disquiet of 
my thoughts. Added to this, I felt a subtle sense 
of danger, a premonition—and there was a strange joy 
in it—that I was soon to be in the full tide of life. 
The solitude, the dark inscrutable woods around me, 
silent, yet full of lurking wild presences of the things 
that move by night, so far from daunting me, spurred 
me onward, and my courage mounted with every step. 
At a turn of the road the voice of a swollen burn 
told me my whereabouts. I was near the wood that 
lay south of The Garth, and in another half-hour I 
reached it. 

Tethering the horse safely in as sheltered a place as 
I could find, I took the path through the trees, and, 
feeling very much alone, groped my way forward. The 
clamour of the rain on the branches drowned all other 
sound. I gained the coppice near the house, dived into 
it, and crept to its edge. ‘The dark prevented my 
seeing its outline, but I knew that The Garth stood 
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in front of me; and, straining my eyes into the dark- 
ness, at last I made out two very thin blades of light 
coming from a shuttered window at the south-west 
corner. I lay on the sodden ground watching them, 
pondering over my next move. In truth, I knew not 
what to do, and would have given something for Walter 
Irving’s company. 

In the city’s heart, amidst light and voices and the 
environment of my kind, my resolve had been shaped ; 
but here, lying in the undergrowth, with no company 
but my beating heart, face to face with stark actuality, 
I own to an alteration of my perspective of the busi- 
ness. Every moment that passed was paralysing my 
initiative, till a trifling thing roused me into action. A 
cold wet hand touched my cheek, and I leaped to my 
feet, ice on my spine, to find that it was only a branch 
of a shrub! Ashamed of the trick of my nerves, I 
chafed the life into my chill hands, felt for the butts 
of my pistols, and went forward slowly into the black- 
ness. I had not covered six yards when my foot 
caught something soft, and I fell face downward on it. 
It was wet and hairy. Smothering a wild desire to 
yell, I pressed the muzzle of my pistol against it, and 
felt it with my free hand. It was a dog, probably from 
its size the great hound that had bayed at me on the 
day when I first saw The Garth; but it never stirred, 
and I knew that the poor beast was dead. The body 
was still warm, but I could find no wound nor any 
trace of blood. 

The chill significance of the discovery peopled the 
darkness with a hundred dreadful shapes. Something 
had happened, perhaps at the moment was happening, 
behind the mask of the gaunt house. Not a sound 
was to be heard. I stole forward, ears and eyes on 
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the strain, and began a stealthy circuit of The Garth, 
starting from the west corner, groping my way yard 
by yard close to the wall, my progress in the dark 
infinitely slow; but when I turned the corner at the 
back I knew where I was. There was the path, and 
beyond it the stable out of which I made my dash 
for life. I waited and listened for long, but there was 
nothing to be heard but the weeping of the September 
night and the hollow voice of the sea. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE HOUSE OF DARK. 


Srowty I began again my circuit till I came to the 
east wall, the one nearest the entrance to the cave. 
I could hear the snarl of the shingle as the spent 
waves ran back. Another half-dozen yards, and I 
should have circled the house. Suddenly I stopped dead. 
A faint odour reached me; beyond doubt of tobacco, 
and rank stuff at that; yet it was ordained to be the 
costliest brand imaginable for one man. Keeping very 
still, I made out a figure close to the pillar of the 
door. Every now and then he peered round him, 
his whole pose advertising wariness. Plainly, he was 
on sentry-go. Flattening myself against the wall, foot 
by foot I drew gradually nearer and watched the 
watcher. Whether he heard me or imagined he did, 
I cannot tell, but on a sudden he wheeled round, 
saying in a curious constrained half-whisper, ‘Who is 
there?’ and took a small lanthorn from under his 
coat. He drew the slide, and a narrow ray cut into 
the dark. As he held it above his head, his face, 
peering into the dark, was lit up, showing me as 
plain as in daylight his every feature and above 
all a flaming red shock of hair! The watcher was 
the man who had brought me the letter to the 
‘White Horse’! 

A cold torrent of rage lifted me, and threw me at 
his throat before he could utter a sound beyond one 
gasp, and next instant I had him on the ground. 
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I could see the whites of his eyes as I gradually 
throttled him. His hands caught my wrists, and 
for a desperate minute he strained at them; but I 
held on to his throat, literally like grim death, for a 
cry would have roused his masters. He loosed one 
hand and made a wild clutch at his armpit, but 
it never reached the knife he sought; I took one 
hand from his throat, catching his arm in time to 
jerk it down under my knee, where it lay pinned to 
the ground. Wrestling days in old Westmorland had 
given me—thank God!—mighty arms and quick re- 
source. I had my hand at his throat again, and 
never lessened my grip for an instant till I felt his 
clutch loosen and fall limply off my wrist. When I 
stood up panting, and put my foot on the smoulder- 
ing lanthorn, a convulsive shudder ran down him, and 
then he lay very still. Not a word beyond his ‘Who 
is there?’ had been uttered. When I bent down his 
heart had stopped beating. 

I dragged the rascal’s clay to the wall, taking a 
naked dirk (it was as keen as a razor) from under his 
arm, and, in a shudder of reaction and horror, sat 
down in the porch to get my wind, and awaited I 
knew not what. The tumult of my thoughts took 
longer to steady than my breathing, but gradually I 
got command of myself. 

Luckily the relentless beat of the rain had deadened 
all sound of the encounter. But one thing was certain 
—the man whom I had throttled was not alone; he 
had been deliberately posted where I found him, and 
was under orders. Even if I got inside the house— 
—which was hardly possible, as the windows were all 
shuttered—I should be against desperate odds in the 
dark, with unknown adversaries and numbers. ‘There I 
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sat, baffled as to my next move, when in a twinkling 
the guiding of it was taken out of my hands. 

A lull, sudden and welcome, lowered the pitiless 
voice of the rainstorm, and in it rose one long cry, 
the despairing cry of a woman! The stillness after 
it filled my heart with unutterable apprehensions. I 
crept swiftly round the house again, my mind on the 
rack. The barred and shuttered windows mocked my 
helplessness. As I came back to the porch a blind 
fury seized me. Come what might, I would batter on 
the door; the alarm might interrupt whatever was 
happening behind it. 

I was on the point of swinging my pistol-grip on 
the oak door when the shutter in the upstairs room 
opened, and the figure of a man showed, holding a candle 
over his head. The window opened a little, and a low 
whistle came from the room. ‘The signal was repeated. 
In a cool moment of inspiration, singular enough in 
my burst of elemental passion, I gave, as like it as I 
could, an answering whistle. The candle was waved 
once, and the window shut. I heard the shutters 
barred, and the place again fell into darkness. I had 
been taken for the sentry, who, I reflected with grim 
thankfulness, was beyond all signals. I went to the 
door. 

My wits, working well enough in one way, must 
have been incredibly dull in another. In my knowledge 
of the guarded, shuttered house, I had never thought 
of trying the door; and now, grasping its handle, to 
my surprise I found that it opened easily! I slipped 
inside. 

The hall was in black darkness, the floor covered 
with skins soft to the foot. A low murmur of voices 
came from above; a laugh; once the clink of a glass. 
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I groped my way cautiously to a broad staircase, which 
I ascended holding my breath. At the top a corridor 
branched on either hand, the low voices coming at 
intervals from the left. Creeping along, I saw a light 
from the door of a room on the right of the passage, 
the room from which the man had signalled. The 
door was ajar. If I could only see inside! I gained 
an alcove not three yards from the room. The voices 
stopped, and I shrank into the darkest corner. 

Suddenly the door was swung wide open, and a man, 
candle in hand, peered into the darkness. He was a 
swarthy creature with a mean face and the ears of a 
bat, and wore the kilt. The candlelight picked out 
a face as white as the cockade in his tricorn hat. He 
looked uneasily up and down the passage. 

‘It is the rain!’ He jerked the words nervously 
over his shoulder into the room. ‘There is nothing.’ 
And again, ‘It is the rain! But where is Andie? 
Why does he not come? Whistle again.” He blew 
out the candle, and returned to the room. ‘The shutter- 
bar moved, the window opened, and once more a low 
whistle sounded. This time, unless the dead man near 
the door rose, there would be no reply. My heart 
beat unsteadily for a moment. The door opened again, 
and the two men, moving on the alert, came out with- 
out a light. I heard the click of a pistol-hammer as 
they padded quietly along the corridor. One went 
down the stair, but where the other was posted I could 
not tell. ‘There was dead silence for a little, a breath 
of cold air as the hall door opened, and in a moment 
the man came upstairs at a run. 

He called out in a hoarse, shaking voice, ‘My God! 
Where are you? Something has happened! Come 
here, man!” 
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I could not catch more of the gasped-out words, but 
I knew he had found Master Prowler. 

I had crept to the end of the passage, and was 
crouching in a dark corner at the head of the stair- 
case. Somewhere on the landing in front of me, I 
caught the slightest of sounds, the faint creak of a 
board. The other man must have hidden when his 
accomplice went downstairs. He was watching me; 
there was not an instant to lose. 

‘Stand, or we fire! ‘The house is surrounded!’ I 
shouted at the pitch of my voice. 

It was a desperate chance. ‘They were at least two 
to one; but their plans had miscarried, and the 
sentry’s fate had set an edge to their nerves. 

As for the man in the hall, he fled incontinently, 
deserting his comrade. The door slammed behind the 
coward almost as soon as my words rang out. Next 
moment something (a heavy oaken chair it proved to 
be) came hurtling at me. Luckily it ricochetted from 
the wall, but I got a blow on the point of the jaw 
that made me dizzy. It came just as I fired, and my 
shot went wild. For a second I reeled, and then 
plunged down the passage, for the man had doubled 
past me toward the room. ‘The door slammed; the 
bolt shot in the lock; the window sash was _ hastily 
raised. Heaving myself at the door, I burst it open, 
and fired my second pistol point-blank at the window 
—too late. The bullet shivered a pane; and, leaning 
out, I heard running footsteps, soon to be deadened 
by the rain. I closed the shutters, lit the candle, and 
surveyed the room. 

The table had been overturned in the flight. Broken 
glasses sprinkled the floor, and a flagon of brandy, half- 
empty, stood on the chimneypiece. 
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The villains had miscalculated the extent of their 
leisure. A wrap-rascal (the name was never better 
earned), wet with rain, was flung over the back of a 
chair, and a wood fire had been lit. I reloaded my 
pistols, and, candle in hand, stepped into the passage, 
on my guard, but not ill pleased with my performance. 
It was tolerably clear that I had little to fear from 
others of the gang; but I went downstairs and bolted 
the hall door. Half-way up the staircase I listened, but 
could hear nothing. Yet I knew that somewhere under 
the roof was the blind man Glenira; somewhere, too, 
Mistress Charlotte of the hazel eyes; and at the thought 
of the lone, despairing cry I had heard a mist came into 
my eyes. I had lost more blood from the blow from 
the chair than was good for me. Overwrought and 
unstrung, I called aloud in the silence; called I scarce 
knew what—her name—incoherences—wild appeals. I 
wept. I prayed. No answer came from the gaunt 
house save mocking echoes along the vacant passages. 
The candle dropped from my hand and I fell to the 
ground. 

When I came to myself I was lying where I had 
fallen, cold to the bone, and very weak and dizzy; 
but the dawn was touching the windows, and I was 
heartened by the promise of day. I made my way to 
the room where the two men had sat, and helped 
myself to a good full measure of the brandy, which 
did me a world of good, and after a rest I began to 
explore The Garth. 

First of all I went to the room on the ground floor 
where I had been imprisoned on my first visit. The 
door was open; the room held nothing but its scanty 
furniture. As I turned to go, my ear caught a faint 
sound from above. Hastening upstairs, one of my 
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pistols ready—for I was to risk nothing in that house 
of alarms—I came to the door of the chamber. It 
was locked. I put my shoulder to it, and stood back 
on guard, to lower my pistol in pity and amazement. 
Leaning against the wall opposite to me was a youth, 
pale, his dark hair clotted with blood, in an extremity 
of weakness. He never raised his head. 

“Ah! You have come, Cousin Philip!’ So feeble 
was his voice I could scarcely catch the words. ‘ You 
might just as well have finished me last night. 
Maladroit! But you always—always’ and on the 
word he fell insensible into my arms. Only then I 
recognised him—the youth I had seen on the morning 
of my escape from The Garth. I laid him gently 
down, ran for the brandy, and poured some down his 
throat. A patch of colour showed in his pallor, and 
as I bent over him he opened his hollow eyes to look 
into mine in bewilderment. 

‘You are safe,’ I said. ‘I am a friend.’ 

‘Ma foi!’ he said, looking at his blood-stained 
clothes, ‘it seems that I am in need of one.’ He sat 
up slowly and looked around him. ‘Where am I?’ 

“In the house of The Garth.’ 

‘But of course! Yet—this room—I have never 
seen it! Ah, I remember! Last night Philip and 
another * He broke off suddenly, and laid a white 
hand on my wrist. ‘Charlotte! Glenira! Are they 
safe?” pitiful entreaty in his look. 

‘I hope so. I think so. You must rest.” I was 
afraid he would swoon again, but I contrived to calm 
him somewhat, while I rapidly recounted my experi- 
ences of the night. When I told him of the flight of 
the two men he struggled to his feet and stood shaking. 

‘Juste a pomt! But the others!’ he exclaimed, 
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“The others! Come!’ He made a lurch forward, 
leaning for support against the wall. 

“You cannot walk. There is no time to lose, I 
said, and carried him out of the room. He pointed 
along the passage. I was feeling weak and _light- 
headed, but he was a feather-weight, and I carried 
him easily to the head of the staircase. 

‘There!’ 

We came to a door, and I set him on his feet in 
front of it. The door was locked and keyless. 

‘Charlotte!’ he called. ‘Charlotte!’ 

No reply came, and he turned a stricken face to 
mine, a dreadful question in his eyes. I tried to force 
the door, but it was strong and gave away only after 
repeated attempts. 

On a couch a form lay huddled. He was beside it 
in an instant with frantic tender words. The girl was 
lying gagged and bound hand and foot; but my heart 
leaped for joy, for her eyes were live and open. I cut 
the thongs with the dirk, loosened the gag, and together 
we chafed the poor bruised wrists and ankles. She was 
dazed and trembling, and I think only vaguely con- 
scious of our presence. 

‘Charlotte!’ he kept repeating, caressing her. To 
me, looking on, every moment was bitter. 

Her eyes met his. ‘You! It is you!’ she said 
with a happy sob, her arms round him, as she drew 
his wet cheek to hers. 

As for me, I got never a glance. Standing silent 
and unnoticed, for all knowledge of or interest in my 
presence the two showed I might as well have been 
a piece of the furniture. I went out to the staircase, 
feeling suddenly very old and lonely, and there I sat me 


down and waited with what patience I could—but for 
K 
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a very real throbbing pain in my head—like a man 
awakening, haunted by the phantasmagoria of a dream. 

Presently he came out. ‘Grdce a Dieu! she is un- 
hurt, and soon will see us. A key swung from his 
finger. He gave a hesitating glance at it. ‘My 
kinsman—it is painful—his mind But monsieur 
has perceptions of the most delicate. A stranger might 
alarm him.’ 

I bowed. ‘I think I understand. I shall wait here.’ 

He disappeared down the passage. I heard him 
unlock a door very gently, and guessed that he had 
gone to see te the safety of the tall blind man. In a 
few minutes the key turned again, and he came to me, 
a smile in his eye. 

‘What joy! He is sound asleep, and unhurt. The 
room is a secret one. Philip had no time to explore! 
I shall meet my good cousin some day, and then’ 

He made a movement of his sword-arm. His lassi- 
tude had left him. A lustre shone in his dark eyes. 
The sprightly set of his trim shoulders; the poise of 
his head; the timbre of his voice, all bespoke a sur- 
prising reserve of nerve and courage in one of so slight 
a frame. It is a futile business, I have found, to 
judge men and women by first impressions. Looking 
at him, I revised, unwillingly enough, my first estimate. 
I had set him down as a petit-mastre ; but in spite of 
his air, his delicate features, and light build, the 
youth radiated vitality like a rapier. 

My sinews and muscles were well enough, and I had 
good cause to bless the lusty days in Westmorland 
that hardened and strengthened them, and gave me 
straight stature and breadth of shoulder; but beside 
him I suddenly felt clumsy and rustic. There was 
nothing lissome about me, and up till then I had 
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rather belittled exterior graces in a man; but a girl’s 
eyes bring about amazing breakage among the brittle 
opinions of youth. The rueful reflection forced itself 
on me that here was a gallant whom a woman might 
love to look upon. 

‘We have scarce had a breathing-space, Monsieur 
mon ami!” 

I gave him my name. 

‘I am Bertrand Foudelle De Boux, of Bar-le-Duc, 
in France, and I almost wish I had never left it. We 
have much to say to each other, I think. Nom de 
Dieu! what a night!’ He passed a hand over his 
brow as if to brush out the recollection, wincing as he 
touched the wound on his temple. ‘ But without doubt 
we both must regard our toilette.” He took up a hand- 
mirror and looked at himself. ‘Pouf! I have the air 
of a cut-throat. Your story will keep. Soap and 
water first! Almost I feel as if I had not been clean 
for a week. Allons !’ 


CHAPTER XIII 
IN WHICH I GET A GLIMPSE OF SUN. 


He led the way to a chamber where clean water wrought 
a great improvement in our looks, for our wounds, al- 
though not serious, had bled freely. 

‘That is better,’ said he, surveying himself. ‘ Even 
now we are scarcely presentable ; but my poor Charlotte 
will be in a fever until she hears your story. Come! 
Let me present you.’ 

‘I have met Mistress Charlotte Macdonell before ; and, 
to be plain with you, monsieur, I have doubts regarding 
my reception.’ 

‘Met her before! Ce west pas possible! In the 
North ?’ 

‘No! Here!’ And then and there I told him of 
my first accidental meeting, the letter found in my 
holster, and my confinement and escape from the tidal 
cave. I said nothing about the blind man or the hidden 
paper. ‘Perhaps,’ I wound up, ‘it was your bullet that 
hit the mare’s ear and sped me onward. If so, I owe 
you my thanks.’ 

His eyes were round with amazement. 

‘And after all this—you came back—alone!’ 

‘Yes. I had reason to think that there was a lady 
in some distress; perhaps danger.’ 

‘You have done us a great service—oh! the most 
gallant !—monsieur. ‘There is more, so much more, 
behind all this! And your coming here again in the 
very moment of our extremity, was it by chance?’ 
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I took from my pocket the billet the dead rascal had 
given me, and handed it to him. He read it, a dark 
flush of anger rising on his face. 

‘This is a black business! I cannot see the end. 
You say you never saw Philip Macdonell, whom I blush 
to call cousin ?’ 

* Never.’ 

“He was here last night, as my broken head reminds 
me. Whom did you see?’ 

‘Only two out of the three. The one posted to 
watch the door is, I fancy, lying where I left him. The 
other was a swarthy, mean-looking man.’ 

‘With a face like a toad’s?’ 

‘The very man!’ 

‘Ah! Roderick Innes! I thought as much! The 
other—my sweet cousin Philip—differs outwardly from 
his jackal Innes as Lucifer from Caliban. Seldom have 
good looks and bearing gone to hide so foul and 
treacherous a heart!” 

“I never saw him; he moved in the dark.’ 

‘His habit! He is so used now to the shadows that 
an honest sun would make him blink, and a straight 
path bewilder him. The man is a mask;’ a world of 
contempt and bitterness in his voice. ‘It behoves us, 
Monsieur Layton, to be frank with each other. You 
have no other desire ?’ 

‘None. Let me begin at what I take to be the very 
heart of the matter. Why is Glenira in hiding here ?’ 

He was plainly taken aback at my sudden question, 
but his eye did not flinch from mine. 

‘Dieu! How come you, a stranger, to be aware of 
this?’ he asked. 

‘As I told Mistress Charlotte Macdonell, I was in 
Edinburgh on my own business, having no concern with 
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the Rising. From the letter found in my holster she 
did not credit this, and I cannot blame her. But events 
have spoken in my favour. I must tell you that when 
I escaped from the tidal cave I saw the one you speak 
of as Glenira—a tall, strong man, but blind and helpless, 
and my heart went out to him. I believe I have 
information that would be of value regarding Glenira. 
In any event, it shall clear me of suspicion of collusion 
with cowards.’ 

‘I require no proof, monsieur! Your conduct disarms 
unworthy thoughts.’ 

I thanked him, but said that it was in my mind to 
put the cause of my intervention in the affair beyond 
doubt. ‘I suggest that, when she has sufficiently re- 
covered to see us, you present me to the chatelaine. We 
can then try to unravel the affair. I shall tell what 
I know.’ 

‘And I, Monsieur Layton, promise you an equal 
measure of confidence.’ 

We went out. Half-way across the head of the stair- 
case the door opened, and Mistress Charlotte appeared. 

‘Bertrand!’ she called, running toward him, and again 
there was never a glance for me. ‘Is it a nightmare? 
You are safe?’ 

‘Thank this gentleman. I present to you Mr Edmund 
Layton. You have met before.’ 

She wheeled round with a heightened colour. I bowed, 
but for the life of me could say nothing except a con- 
ventional, ‘I am honoured ;’ and then we were silent. 

At last she said in a voice little above a whisper, 
“It is—it is’ 

“Madam, I am “the clumsy falconer,” as you called 
me at our last meeting. If I left The Garth without 
ceremony, a few bullets that sped me on my way must 
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be my apology. I have returned of my own free-will, 
because I had good ground for suspecting some danger 
to be afoot. Your own knowledge, and what this gentle- 
man can add to it, spares me, I hope, hearing my name 
linked with the cowards who were here last night. I 
have done my poor best to earn this acquittal.’ 

I said more to the same purpose. It all sounded 
stilted and self-sufficient; but I had to choose between 
it and circumlocution, in which I was never an adept. 
And I delivered my speech like a schoolboy, with my 
eyes on my toes, wishing that some one might appear 
who could sing my praises better than myself. (I have 
since found this to be by no means an uncommon human 
weakness.) A better utterance might have had less effect, 
for when I looked up her eyes were wet, and her bosom 
heaved. 

‘I did you a great wrong. I—TI said hard things.’ 

‘It was but natural. My case looked black enough, 
I own.’ 

‘I ask your pardon. You are a brave man. My 
brother Bertrand and I can never repay you.’ She held 
out her white hand. 

Her brother! The word was music. Fortunately I 
contrived to stifle a wild impulse to say something in- 
credibly foolish. I stared from one to the other, until 
it dawned on me that she was still holding out her hand, 
and that I was behaving like an oaf. Bertrand regarded 
me with mild astonishment. At last I stammered out, 
‘Quite so,’ or ‘Of—of course’ (or something equally 
illuminating), and bent over her little hand. 

Bertrand flung open the casement. ‘It is morning!” 
he cried. ‘See!’ 

The storm was over. ‘Through the window came the 
scent of the dawn after rain—fresh and incomparable— 
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and the sound of bird-voices. The penitent sun was 
clearing the sky, and out on the Firth long rollers, the 
aftermath of the gale, gleamed white against a blue 
sea, 
‘What say you, Monsieur Layton, to patrolling round 
the house?’ He gave me a meaning look.—‘ Charlotte, 
ma mie, do you remain here. ‘There is nothing to fear. 
We have a little matter to talk over.’ 

Outside, the dog lay stretched on the wet shining 
grass; and, huddled up close to the wall where I had 
put him, was the dead man—a gruesome thing in the 
sun’s eye, with his red hair, and his face twisted in a 
set grin. 

‘Have no regrets, mon ami,’ quoth Bertrand, as he 
saw my shudder. ‘I am more concerned about the dog’s 
death than the man’s. Poor Col! Poisoned, I suspect. 
The cowards laid their plans well. As for that thing, 
I repeat, have no regrets. It was your death or his.’ 

‘True! But hitherto all the blood on my hands has 
been an otter’s or a badger’s.’ 

‘Brute beasts, but with more mercy in them than this 
wolf of a man.” He bent over the body. ‘It is neither 
Innes nor Philip Macdonell—a thousand pities! Parblew! 
you do not know your own strength; you must have 
muscles like oak-roots. Look at his throat! Help me 
to search him.’ 

I could not; the thing repelled me. No doubt I had 
throttled him, for it was, as De Boux said, his life or 
mine in the dark night. But in the clean wholesome 
morning I could not set eyes on him, and I turned away 
into the garden. Bertrand soon joined me. 

‘Nothing in his pockets but a sixpence,’ he announced. 

‘Once mine. I gave it to him. He was the messenger 
with the forged letter.’ 
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‘Twill pay for his burial! One thing is sure. The 
good dog shall not lie in the same grave with this 
carrion !” 

We walked round the house and examined the foot- 
marks which the rain had blurred; but it was plain 
that there had been a party of three. This tallied with 
the number we knew—Macdonell, Innes, and the dead 
man. On the path toward the Cove there were only 
traces of two—the toeprints of running men. 

‘These two fled by the Spaniard’s Cove,’ said De Boux. 
‘They must have a knowledge of The Garth. How 
Cousin Philip traced us is a mystery. But he is—what 
you say ?—double—trompeur !—Philip of the Left-Hand, 
as Charlotte calls him.’ 

We made a strict scrutiny of the shrubbery, but saw 
nothing, and then went into the wood, where I found 
my mare. I was glad enough to turn toward the house 
again. Hitherto the call of my wits to action, when 
one danger followed another, had braced my nerve; 
but now I was conscious of a rebound. The place had 
become alive with phantasies; the very rabbits hopping 
in the brackens made me jump. 

Bertrand laid a hand on my shoulder. ‘ Your gills 
are too white, monsieur—mon ami! When did you sleep 
last ?” 

‘Truth to tell,’ said I, ‘I could sleep, I think, for a 
week.’ 

‘There shall not be a word of our story, or yours, 
until we rest. As for me, name of a’ He broke 
off with a great yawn. 

After seeing to the mare’s wants we came back to the 
house, and I threw off my boots, lay down on the couch, 
and did not open an eye until three o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the sun was weaving a bright pattern 
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through the trees; leaves trembled in the faint golden 
air of late September; the arch of the sky was serene and 
cloudless. It was a day to make one give thanks for 
life. As I beheld its peace the last night’s doings seemed 
as insubstantial as the dissolving glimpses of a mirage. 
But my aching head was no illusion. The pane shattered 
by my bullet told its own tale; the sight of it renewed 
my eagerness to piece together the whole affair and 
pursue it to the end. In these two days, adventures had 
leaped out on me as suddenly as highwaymen. I had 
watched the clash of battle; my life had been twice in 
peril; I had killed a man. Yet my thoughts ran less 
on these events than on that moment when I had learned 
from the girl’s lips that Bertrand was her brother, and 
her hand—her little unsullied hand—had touched mine. 

On the path below the window the brother and sister 
were pacing, their faces very grave. Bertrand looked 
up and beckoned. 

‘Without doubt, Mr Layton,’ said he when I joined 
them, ‘we have been on the brink of tragedy, and are 
not safe yet. I feel in my bones that more must happen. 
Charlotte and I intend to tell you our story. You may 
help us; and we owe it to you—to your courage and 
your services—to be frank with you. The three of us 
together may unravel the tangle. It concerns the honour 
of Glenira and our family.’ 

‘Your story will be safe with me,’ I answered. 

‘I—we know it, said the girl, and the words rang 
sweet and kind. 

“It is possible I may be of service.’ 

‘Pray God it be so!’ said De Boux. ‘Glenira is a 
man of honour; but—the pity of it!—he is unable to 
speak, much less act, for himself. Fate has been scurvy 
enough to take the reckoning with his enemies out of 
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his own hands; but, as I live by bread, I shall settle 
with them myself.’ 

Under the arch of the beeches I heard the story. 

‘Glenira, the blind man whom you saw, is Ian Mac- 
donell of Glenira on Speyside, a cadet of Clan Donald, 
and the eldest of three brothers—Ian, Hector, and Hugh. 
At “The Fifteen” he and Hector “came out” for King 
James. Hugh, the youngest, stayed at home, and made 
allegiance, but only from the teeth outwards, to King 
George. In these troublous times such a family arrange- 
ment was not uncommon for the safety of landed estates. 

‘When the Rising was broken, Glenira and Hector, 
disguised as sailors, escaped to France. The estates 
were forfeited; but the crown gave a grant of 
them to Hugh. Glenira remained single; but Hector 
married in France a daughter of another outlaw, a 
Maclean from the Hebrides; and Charlotte is their 
daughter. Her father died in exile, and the widow 
married M. Victor Foudelle De Boux, a gentleman of 
the Court of King Louis. I am their son, and _half- 
brother to Charlotte. My father and his wife died 
when we were children. As Hector Macdonell wished, 
Charlotte was brought up by her mother’s kinsfolk in 
the West Highlands, and I was at the Scots College 
in Paris, where, although I passed away many an idle 
day, I learned English. 

‘For the first two or three years after ‘The 
Fifteen” Hugh sent the rents of the lands on Spey- 
side (less a liberal payment for his stewardship) to his 
exiled brother. The payments began to dwindle, and 
excuses were soon followed by silence. Glenira was 
and is a proscribed man. ‘To return meant death, or 
at the best the Plantations. His legal rights were less 
than none; all he could hope for was a second Rising 
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for King James. But the years passed. No second 
Rising came, and Glenira, soured and disappointed, 
became a soldier of fortune, and until last month never 
set foot in Scotland again. 

‘In May last he sent for me from Bar-le-Duc, and 
there I found him closeted with a tall, strongly-built 
young man. 

‘“This is my brother Hugh’s son Philip, and an 
honester man than his father, who has bonded my 
lands,” said my uncle in his brusque way. “I look 
to you two to be friends. He brings credentials, and 
is entrusted with duties befitting a Macdonell. We 
are soon to hear great tidings from Scotland; and, 
please God, I may see the heather again, and, when 
the time comes, die under my own roof beside the 
Spey.” 

‘During the next month or two I saw much of Cousin 
Philip. He made many friends, being good to look 
upon; with a merry laugh, ready with a song or a 
jest, and well supplied and generous with money. 
There were many poor Scots gentlemen in Paris, and 
Philip’s qualities served him in good stead. He was 
popular in a fashion; but I used to wonder where 
the money came from. I wonder yet, and I have my 
own thoughts ! 

‘Charlotte came to France from Scotland, and Philip 
fell in love with her—the only thing that I know to 
his credit. But da petite distrusted him—would have 
none of him. Her woman’s instinct was right, for the 
story is of sorry treachery. 

‘Glenira, like all the Scots exiles, was eager to help 
the Chevalier. Money was raised in Paris through 
Lord John Drummond and Monsieur Waters the 
banker—a goodly sum, not less than twenty thousand 
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louis Wor; and Glenira, accompanied by Philip Mac- 
donell and the jackal Innes, sailed with the treasure 
to Scotland for the Chevalier.’ 

A thought, swift as a flash of light, made me catch 
my breath—the secret paper with its rude sketch of 
a ship! 

“The ship was the Mary of the Angels?’ I 
hazarded. 

For a moment or two he was speechless with 
surprise. 

‘Ah, monsieur, this is strange—Marie des Anges! 
Yes, I saw her sail from Harfleur. How came you to 
know this? But I shall finish my story, for I am on 
thorns to hear yours. 

‘Charlotte was with relatives in the Hebrides when 
Glenira sailed. The intention was that I should join 
her at The Garth, and take her back to France until 
affairs in Scotland cleared. But one day comes to me 
in Paris a seafaring man well known to the Jacobites 
in France, Anthony Brander by name, a staunch and 
secret fellow, smuggler though he may be. His bucker, 
the Gannet, had put into Stonehaven after a “run,” 
and the next day the Marie des Anges dropped 
anchor in the little harbour. Glenira sought out 
Anthony, and gave him a sealed letter to be delivered 
to me with all speed. It told me that Philip Mac- 
donell and Innes had played him false. Their. proposal 
was nothing less than that the three should divide the 
French money and scuttle the ship. Fearing foul play, 
Glenira feigned to agree; but, when the two knaves 
were ashore junketing, he seized the opportunity to 
cut sail without them, risking the weather; and was 
to make for Inverness with all speed to hand over 
the money and join the Chevalier. So far, so good! 
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—And now, Charlotte, do you string some beads to 
the story.’ 

‘My sorrow!’ said the girl, ‘that it should be 
told! But here it is, and we must face it. I came 
from the North to meet Bertrand here, with me the 
two Highland servants. One night came a knocking 
at the door, and I heard a voice, ““Open! open!” I 
was not afraid; I would know Glenira’s voice among 
a thousand. Alone he came, and, oh, so changed 
he was! like a dead man walking. How he had 
reached here God knows! He could no more than 
grope his way, for he was nearly blind; a great 
wound, newly healed, showed on his forehead. And 
his voice was like a child’s. ‘“‘ Hide me! hide me!” 
he would call; and again, “The money! It is not 
mine! Not mine!” But little more did he say, and 
it was plain that he was out of his mind. The men 
and I contrived between us to look after him, and I 
got a surgeon from Edinburgh. But he will never 
see again, and his secret is like to die with him. 
Ah! the sadness and the cruelty!’ 

‘And he has let nothing fall concerning the interval 
between his leaving Stonehaven and reaching here?’ I 
asked. I was beginning to see a little daylight. 

‘Not a word! He paces his room silently, a sorrow- 
ful sight,’ said De Boux. 

‘And the man whom I rescued from the servants 
on the day when I first saw The Garth?’ 

‘He was seen prowling round the house, and ran 
when challenged. My men were closing with him 
when you appeared. <A spy of Left-Hand’s, depend 
upon it! I should not be surprised if Philip—con- 
cluding that the French money was with Glenira— 
had set a watch on The Garth, for Glenira knew the 
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house in “The Fifteen,” and Philip may have thought 
it a likely hiding-place. I arrived there the day after 
your night in durance, in time to send a bullet after 
you. Ma foi! *twas lucky my pistol practice was bad! 
Several days passed while Charlotte and I waited here 
with Glenira; but nothing happened, except that the 
Gannet’s master and I exchanged signals on the day 
after Preston. Then came the night of the rain- 
storm. 

“The two servants had gone to join the Highland 
army, and Charlotte and I were alone. 

‘It was not very late, but all the candles were out 
except those in the hall, where we sat by the fire 
listening to the incessant beating of the rain. We 
got no warning of what was to come, not so much 
as a footstep. A draught of air flickered the candles, 
and quite suddenly Philip Macdonell and Innes appeared 
from the shadows. All the doors were bolted, so they 
must have known the secret entrance by the tidal 
cave.” 

‘The one I ‘escaped by!’ 

‘The same, monsieur! ‘Their plans had been excel- 
lently laid. I had no weapon, and Philip could have 
broken me over his knee. Twice the butt of his pistol 
came down on my head, and I remembered no more 
until next morning, when you came to the locked 
room.’ 

I turned to Mistress Charlotte. ‘And you? Was 
I too late? Did they maltreat you?’ 

‘No more than you saw. Left-Hand knew we were 
defenceless, and said so, the coward! ‘‘I know Glenira 
is here,” he said, “and I have serious business with 
him.” Of course Bertrand had told me of Glenira’s 
letter to him in Paris, “I know your business. You 
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want to find out where the French money is.” “The 
money he stole,” said Innes; and at the words I 
struck him with my open hand on the face. “Serves 
you right, Roderick,” said Philip. “Though what he 
says is true, Cousin Charlotte.” Then he tried bland- 
ishments and threats—how he could denounce Glenira 
to the Chevalier as a thief, and to the Hanoverians 
as an outlaw, and so forth, as though I were a child. 
I answered him as he deserved, and when I finished 
never had I seen a man with brows so dark. ‘ We 
shall deal with the little French cub afterwards,” he 
sneered. “As for you, my fair cousin, you must be 
kept as quiet as he is, unless you tell us all you know 
concerning Glenira. But I may as well tell you that 
we know more than you do.” 

‘Were that true, I told him, then he could lose 
nothing by my silence, and I refused to break further 
speech with him, though he asked me a hundred ques- 
tions. In the end, I was carried, gagged and bound, 
to the room where Bertrand and you found me; and 
the last thing I remember was my cousin Left-Hand 
jeeringly asking my pardon for taking possession of 
the house for a few hours. Alone, in the darkness, I 
swooned. ‘Then you came.’ 

“Not a moment too soon,’ said I. ‘I think I see 
farther into this black business than I hoped. When 
I was waiting in the tidal cave I saw Glenira.’ 

‘Saw him!’ cried Charlotte. 

‘He must have known of the cave long ago.’ 

Then I told them all—how the blind man hid the 
paper, and how I read it and replaced it before I 
escaped. 

‘You put it back ?’ 

“TI did? 
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“And we are standing here! Come, let us find it.’ 

He led the way into the house quickly, and the 
three of us—for Mistress Charlotte declined to be left 
behind—went to the chamber that had been my un- 
welcome lodging for a night. The exit by the big 
fireplace was easy, and soon we were standing in the 
cave. ‘There!’ I pointed to the boulder. De Boux 
and I heaved at it until it swung slowly out of its 
socket. His hands dived feverishly into the sand. There 
was nothing there; not a trace of the packet, although 
we made a thorough search. Round the cave were 
footmarks. 

‘Two men!” said I, looking at them. 

‘We are beaten! Beaten!’ came bitterly from De 
Boux. 

‘Not yet. I took a copy of the paper, and placed 
it in the hands of a decent lawyer in Edinburgh. 
We are not beaten yet. The paper, though in part 
illegible, shows a rough sketch of a ship, and the words 
“Mary of the Angels,” “ De Boux,” “ Bar-le-Duc,” along 
with a cross marking high-water.’ 

‘It means,’ exclaimed Bertrand, ‘that Glenira, for 
some reason, has hidden the French money. He is 
guiltless! I know him—know his great heart, his 
loyalty to the Stuarts, and the bitter price he has 
paid for it. It means that Left-Hand and the cur 
Innes are on the track, and have somehow or other 
found the hiding-place of the paper.’ 

‘Unless Glenira, fearful of this, himself changed its 
hiding-place.’ 

‘Monsieur, it is impossible. He has been too weak 
of late to raise his head. But this is to no purpose 
if you have a copy.’ 

‘An exact copy,’ I said. 

L 
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‘Probably the enemy has stolen the original, and 
has the start of us. But the Gamnet will be in the 
Firth in a day or two; and, if I know Anthony 
Brander, he and his crew are at our service, and we 
may reach the North before Cousin Left-Hand. Further, 
if Glenira should partly recover his memory—and the 
surgeon thinks he may—we shall be able to go straight 
to the wreck, instead of quartering every mile of the 
coast.’ 

We discussed this plan and that for long, and in 
the end—after, I am afraid, a wholly insincere pro- 
test—I accepted the invitation of the brother and 
sister to take up my quarters meanwhile at The Garth. 
And my heart was light as I set out for Edinburgh 
for my copy of Glenira’s chart, although I knew we 
were on the threshold of a contest of wits and courage 
with a cool and ruthless enemy. 

The land after the rain lay clear as an etching 
when I rode back to Edinburgh. The stubble glowed 
in the sunlight; the rooks wheeling and lurching in 
a light breeze that sent the branches tossing overhead, 
picked out against a clear sky bent without a cloud 
to the line of the horizon. More than once I drew 
rein for the sheer pleasure of letting my eye travel 
over the pleasant distances of the East Lothian 
countryside, Arthur’s Seat (the smoke of the old city 
hovering near it), and the great girdle of the sea. 
The scene conjured up peace and contentment; but 
for me peace and contentment hung on one thought. 
One moment it would thrill me like music; the next 
I would be plunged into a fever in which doubt 
chased hope, and happy dreams dissolved into drab 
matters of fact almost as soon as they took shape; 
or I would give way to a tender melancholy, foreign 
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to my blood, as I thought, not knowing it to be the 
common heritage of lovers. 

I knew that I loved Charlotte Macdonell. From 
the first morning I saw her I had compared ll 
women with her. Her delicate beauty shone in my 
thoughts like a star. The desire to be beside her, 
the longing to see the pure outline of her face, above 
all to hear her voice, was sweet and overmastering, 
part of my very being. All my actions were before 
the imaginary tribunal of her judgment, and the know- 
ledge that I had been of signal service to her and 
Bertrand, and had borne myself like a Layton, glowed 
in my veins like wine. One thought weighed on me 
heavily —Charlotte was a Jacobite of the Jacobites, 
daughter of her clan, with eyes that kindled at the 
Prince’s name. I remembered the change in her bear- 
ing when she discovered, as she did almost at the first 
words exchanged with her, that I was for King George. 
Her race, her generous impulses, her traditions, her 
environment in France and the North, had riveted the 
girl’s heart to the Chevalier’s cause. A plague o’ both 
their houses! I was a Westmorland Layton, and none 
of us had ever drawn sword except for the King’s 
Majesty against his enemies. ‘The fear that her loyalty 
to the white cockade might ruin my hopes laid, while 
it lasted, a stricture on my thoughts like ice on a pool. 
I say ‘while it lasted,’ for these black humours never 
gripped me for long. Youth, happily for this old 
world, is resilient in these sweet and hopeful affairs, 
and my visions, if flecked by perplexities, were for the 
most part of wooing and winning Mistress Charlotte, 
of days afterwards at Liddisdaill in peace and content, 
sheltered from alarms. 


The dull boom of a gun from Edinburgh, remind- 
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ing me that the grim old castle still held out for 
King George, roused me from my musings, their 
essence, as I ruefully summed them up, appearing to 
be that I wished with all my heart that either I 
had been born a Jacobite or Mistress Charlotte a 
Royalist—a contemptibly barren result of an hour's 
cogitation. 

In a quarter of an hour after I reached the town 
I was closeted with the lawyer. 

‘It’s glad I am to see ye. I got your letter, but 
when I heard ye werena at the ‘‘ White Horse” I had 
heavy thoughts, I can tell ye—heavy thoughts, sir.” He 
scrutinised my face with his keen and kind old eyes. 
‘Man, ye look drawn—as white as a corp! Are ye 
well? Where have ye been?’ 

I told him the whole black business. 

‘I’ve hearkened to a wheen clients’ tales for the 
last forty years, but this dings them a’! The black- 
hearted villains!’ said he when I finished, and paced 
up and down the little room in anger, using a vocabu- 
lary astonishingly different from his ordinary. ‘ Well 
have the law on them—the law on them, sir!’ 

‘Not yet! You forget that Glenira is an outlaw.’ 

He swore softly to himself. ‘True, I had forgotten 
that!’ 

‘Apart from Glenira’s safety, there are other de- 
mands for caution; and, to make an end of it, I may 
tell you that young De Boux and I have a settled 
plan. Here is the position. We have a copy of the 
secret paper. Unfortunately, our enemies have the 
paper itself. But the paper is, I think, only a memor- 
andum, so to speak, well-nigh useless without further 
information, and that can come only from one man— 
Glenira himself. But, as you know, poor Glenira can- 
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not help us. Bertrand tells me that he seldom speaks, 
and then only to himself, and with no coherence. His 
mind is as dark as his sight. For days he never utters 
a word. As soon as may be we are for the North.’ 

‘But the wreck—if wreck there be—may be any- 
where between the Bullers o’ Buchan and Cape Wrath, 
for a’ ye ken.’ 

‘And, luckily, for all Philip Macdonell knows. But 
the surgeon gives hope that Glenira, although he may 
not recover altogether, may at least be able to tell his 
story well enough for our purpose.’ 

‘And if not?’ 

‘If not, Bertrand and I propose going north, and 
searching the coast yard by yard.’ 

‘A needle in a haystack. The ship may be at the 
bottom of the sea. Let us see your copy again.’ He 
unlocked a desk and took out my Virgil. 

‘I think she is in shoal water or stranded ;’ and I 
opened the book and showed him the copy. 

‘Well, well! Shoal or strand or fifty fathom deep, 
what is to be the end o” this?’ he said, after a long 
pause. ‘It lies on my mind that I’m in a manner 
chargeable for your safety; maybe no’ just exactly, 
but I have been the doer for Darehope-in-Liddisdaill 
for years, and I am concerned at the notion o’ your 
takin’ this danger on your shoulders—concerned, sir! 
This comes o’ meddlin’ in other folks’ affairs. I warned 
ye, sir—I warned ye.’ 

‘You did, but I am set on it. I—TI have another 
reason.” 

‘I'll wager I ken what it is,’ said he, looking at 
my face. His smile was kind. I loved him for it. 
‘Mistress Charlotte ?’ 

‘I mean to marry her,’ I said quietly. 
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‘Here ye put me clear o’ deeficulty. Scots law I 
can advise ye on—it’s my weary trade—but in this 
business I have but one observe to make, and it is 
that ye’ll get no advice from me, for I’ve never seen 
a client that at the hinder end didna gang his ain 
gate in a matter o’ a lass—never, sir!’ He went to 
a cupboard, produced a bottle of claret, and we clinked 
glasses. 

‘Have ye asked her ?’ he said. 

‘No; I am in a quandary.’ 

‘ Ay, it’s a common complaint wi’ lovers.’ 

‘Mistress Charlotte is a Jacobite. She would, I 
verily believe, kiss the ground trodden by the Young 
Chevalier, and I—I cannot—oh! if it only could chime 
with honour! But I cannot exchange sword for clay- 
more.’ 

‘She would think the less o’ ye if ye did, tak’ my 
word for it! She would that!’ 

I hoped devoutly that his forecast was sound, but 
I shook my head. 

‘I’m a dried auld stick, Mr Layton,’ he said; ‘but 
I mind that once I was fain to wed. The lass wouldna 
have me. Well, well! Better luck than mine to ye!’ 

So, taking the Virgil with me (after he had secured 
two copies of the secret paper in case of accident), 
I said good-bye to him, with a promise to keep him 
well advised of my movements. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CHARLOTTE OF THE WHITE COCKADE. 


Ar the ‘White Horse’ I got together my mails, 
settled my score, and rode back again to The Garth 
in the afternoon. I kept a keen lookout, for it was 
by no means unlikely that I would be spied upon; but 
I saw nothing to disquiet me, and dismounted to find 
Bertrand waiting for me in the gathering dusk. 

“The place has been as peaceful as a church. I 
warrant we shall see no more of Cousin Philip at 
The Garth, he said. ‘One could almost admire 
his thoroughness. He has qualities—oh, qualities the 
most complete—brains, cunning, adresse, and with these 
and his good looks, ma foi! he could have gone far. 
Given his back to the wall, he will die hard. He 
would have made a great actor, were playing a calling 
for one of gentle stock. But for once his scheme has 
miscarried. This time it shall be “checkmate.”’ 

We sat far into the night perfecting our plan. The 
Gannet was due at Leith with an innocent cargo of 
hides from the North, and the master had promised 
to send on his arrival a message to Bertrand. The 
original design had been for Charlotte, Bertrand, and 
Glenira to sail for France in her; but my discovery of 
the paper and the attack on The Garth had put a 
new and startling complexion on affairs. 

‘Anthony Brander is owner as well as master of 
the Gannet, and will serve us faithfully and secretly,’ 
Bertrand told me. ‘Glenira put many a guinea into 
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Anthony’s pocket in the earlier years. If the Gannet 
in the old days had ever had the ill-luck to heave-to at 
a shot from a king’s ship some queer passengers might 
have been found aboard her—gentlemen whose heads 
are still on their shoulders instead of in the basket. 
Name of a pipe! if Anthony liked good pay he never 
shirked a risk. Glenira may recover, the surgeon 
thinks. Heaven send it so! Then—Northward Ho!’ 

‘We may be forestalled.’ 

‘It is possible; but I doubt it. Philip of the 
Left-Hand knows no more than we do concerning the 
last berth of the Marie des Anges. Nor does he know 
that Glenira’s mind is deranged. Iam convinced that 
he and Innes stole the paper first, and intended to 
find out Glenira’s secret room at their leisure, when 
you interrupted them. I believe the pair think we 
know the exact spot where the wreck is, and that their 
game is to watch and follow us.’ 

In any event we could not sail before the Gannet 
arrived in Leith Roads. Further, arrangements for the 
safety of Charlotte and Glenira fell to be made before 
we started. ‘There was just a chance—so the surgeon 
said—of Glenira’s mind clearing sufficiently to give us 
a clue to the secret of the Marie des Anges. Weighing 
the matter well, we decided to wait for two or three days. 

Tis many a day since I set eyes on The Garth; but 
graven on my memory are the scattered woods, the 
waves of bracken, the tall formal Lombardy poplars ; 
the spreading Beech Walk neighbouring the weather- 
beaten front, with its secret heavy-lidded eyes of 
windows ; the house itself, gaunt, austere, aloof, yet (to 
one with the least imagination) invested with a certain 
air of nobility as of some lonely man, proud and 
broken, keeping his heart and his memories to himself, 
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facing the spears of Fate like an old Roman. But if 
The Garth often seemed alive with shadows, a sun- 
beam played through them. Hitherto I had seen 
Charlotte under the stress of dangers that were enough 
to pale any man’s cheek, let alone a girl’s. But now 
there was a delicate glow on her face, her spirits rose 
every hour, and her eyes were magic pools that, in my 
sanguine moments, I imagined brightened at my 
presence. At these times I walked on air, to fall 
again (how often!) to the hard ground of realities, 
or mooned about in the Beech Walk in a fever of 
tender hopes and fears. 

I did not see Glenira. Charlotte and Bertrand took 
turns in constant attendance upon him, and_ the 
surgeon (a trustworthy Jacobite from Edinburgh) gave 
them faint hope of the recovery of his mind, but none 
of his eyesight. The optic nerve had been injured 
past cure, probably by the blow that had left the 
great scar on his forehead. 

Compared with some we had experienced, the hours 
were tranquil. ‘The weather, as if to be in consonance, 
relented ; and one fine morning Charlotte and I set out 
to ride together on the sands in a fresh wind that sent 
the bents waving and fringed the beach with foam. 
Choosing a bridle-path above the Spaniard’s Cove, that 
dipped gently to the sand-dunes, we rode slowly, 
stirrup-high through the bracken, in the sweet 
September air, out of a dingy world into Arcady. 
There are two occasions when a woman looks her best 
—when she is dancing and when she is well mounted. 
Charlotte rode like Diana. 

‘It seems all like a chequered dream,’ she said, 
speaking almost as if to herself. ‘My life in France! 
Ah, the memory of it! But the North—with the 
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great hills and the river’s song in the glens—it is 
there I would be! And the time is coming when I 
shall be there again, and see Glenira—just man !— 
come into his own. Heart of me!—is it all a dream? 
—his Highness raising the standard at Glenfinnan ; 
Glenira sailing for Scotland; his coming to The Garth ; 
bloodshed and wicked men; every hour like the dusk, 
full of the unknown. Do you think Glenira will 
recover?’ Her eyes looked wistfully into mine. 

‘He is in God’s hands. But, even if his mind clears, 
he will remain blind.’ 

‘He would rather be under the heather. The 
Kestrel to grope through life, his wings clipped, he 
who was ever a leader! In danger men turned to him. 
To think of him there makes me burn. But whate’er 
be the outcome, his name shall be kept clean.’ 

‘Of that I make no doubt. The truth has a way 
of strangling its enemies.’ 

‘Bertrand tells me that is a way of yours. Had you 
not come to The Garth on that dreadful night’ 
She broke off to hide a trembling in her voice. 
‘And the day when you first came, and my servants 
at my orders put you under lock and key! What 
must you have thought of me?’ 

We had reined up. Our horses were close together, 
so near that I leaned forward and took her hand. I 
was almost mastered by a wild impulse to say to her 
the simple, tremendous words ‘I love you,’ to take her 
in my arms, to ride away with her to the rainbow’s 
end. So small and fragile a thing—a maiden’s hand 
in a man’s great rough one, yet its seeming helpless- 
ness is a link of steel. 

I bent and kissed that little hand. ‘Let us forget 
that I was your prisoner,’ I made answer. 
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“If you forget that I was an overbearing hoyden! 
Oh, the shame of it! And yet you came back, know- 
ing there was danger!’ 

“I came back,’ I said, ‘because I heard your voice 
saying, “I trust you,” and because I intended to clear 
the name of Layton from the charge of complicity 
with your enemies.’ 

“And because, Mr Layton, you thought I—we— 
might be in danger. You are a brave man.’ 

The ring of praise in her voice sounded sweeter 
than anything I had ever imagined. I felt a glow 
round my heart, but at her next words it fled. 

‘The great pity it is that you do not mount the 
white cockade. Indeed it is the great pity;’ and 
methought she sighed. ‘His Highness is soon to 
march on London, and the King shall come to his 
own again.’ 

‘A dream,’ I murmured, and instantly repented ; for 
—holding herself very erect, her air recalling uncom- 
fortably some moments of our interview when I was 
her prisoner—she repeated the word, ‘A dream? A 
dream?’ Then, ‘Mr Layton has settled the question.’ 

‘I—I meant—a—a splendid dream—a’ I stam- 
mered. 

‘D—did y—you?’ She mimicked me to my face. 
‘How can you think it is a splendid dream if you are 
for Hanover ?’ 

This was scarcely flawless or even fair reasoning. I 
had been better advised to obey an instinct to hold 
my peace; but I must needs go on fatuously enough, 
‘I meant that there are some dreams, mistaken ones 
perhaps, that do credit to the heart’s emotions, 
but’ 

‘But not the head’s, Pray go on.’ 
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‘The Pretender’ 

‘There is no such person. His Royal Highness 
makes no “ pretensions.” ’ 

‘The Young Chevalier’-—I made haste to correct 
myself—‘ the Young Chevalier is good to look upon.’ 

‘Tearlach! O! nach We fhe an gille! But you 
have no Gaelic!’ Her eyes shone. I would have 
changed shoes with Charles Edward. 

‘He makes friends. But I doubt if he has counted 
the cost. Yet so far—so far’ 

‘So far the standard has swept Scotland. “So 
far!” ‘‘Count the cost!” Fate may have been fickle 
to the Stuarts, but they are our royal race. Count 
the cost!’ quoth she, a world of scorn in her voice. 
‘You should have an ellwand at your side instead of 
a sword. ‘There never was a great cause—one to make 
the heart beat—where the Highlanders sat over their 
firesides and counted the cost. As for danger, 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or has deserts are small, 

This was precisely my own case, and for a moment 
I imagined a challenge in the vibration of her voice 
as she lingered over the two lines. 

‘There spoke the great Montrose,’ I said. 

‘And indeed that is the true word—great and good ; 
and was he not for the Stuarts? What though he 
lost his head through a treachery that is the black 
shame of the Macleods? He tasted triumph even on 
the scaffold. I am a daughter of Clan Donald. The 
blood is strong, and it is glad I am to think that his 
enemy Diarmaid could not die so well.’ 

I knew no better than to try to reason with a 
woman with whom I was in love, and who had her 
mind made up. So I floundered on, pointing out the 
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possibility of there being many good, well-meaning 
people who were for King George, as ready to die for 
his cause as the men who carried claymores for the 
Chevalier. She listened with but little patience. 

‘Englishmen, and Scots who sold their country at 
the Union !” 

‘I am an Englishman.’ 

‘I ask your pardon. I am only a lass, but I know 
it is different with us Highland folk. We people of 
the hills do not think as you do; we feel more and 
see more than people in towns and Lowland places. 
We are hid among great silences, shut in by the Bens 
and the great arms of the sea. I cannot set it out 
like a story, but I know we are different.’ 

I was to discover all this—the idealism, the swift 
intuitions, the hot pride, the warm hearts, the intense 
individuality and imagination, all the complexities and 
contradictions of the baffling mosaic of Celtic vision. 

‘But we have great hills in Cumberland and West- 
morland, lonely dales with never a sound in them but 
the song of the wind over the wide moors, just as in 
your Highlands.’ 

She assented with a nod. ‘I suppose so. And I 
suppose the Sassenach hills are loved (in a way) by 
Sassenachs; but we Gaels are of another blood. Our 
rivers sing to us of heroes; the wind on the moors or 
in the proud pines, the mists of the great mountains, 
call to us wherever we may be. To me there is no 
music like the thunder of the Spey. Heart of me! 
how often in France—even fair France—have I longed 
to be beside it, and feel the soft peat-scented air, and 
see day by day the young heather spreading on the 
hill! You ‘cannot understand the Gael. We _ love 
and hate proudly, with all our hearts. Only last 
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month his Royal Highness landed with but seven men 
to claim the throne for King James, and the name of 
Stuart set the heather on fire.’ 

‘You mean that the farther from the heather the 
colder the hearts ?’ 

‘For a Sassenach, you put it into words very well, 
Mr Layton.’ 

‘Even an Englishman has a heart, and can hate and 
—love.’ 

‘But he must first—what was it?—oh yes! “count 
the cost.” ‘‘Count the cost!” That is one of our 
differences. Now, Mr Count-the-cost, tell me, have you 
a high regard for the fat Hanoverian Usurper ?’ 

‘He is my king;’ and I began a thesis on the 
Whig doctrine of the issue transcending the individual. 
I thought it sage and informing. 

She cut me short. ‘You do not answer me. You 
give me a web of words. Tell me truly, does your 
heart beat for the Elector of Hanover and his cause?’ 

‘I do not need to be reminded by heart-beats of 
my duty to my sovereign. It is in my blood, just 
as the Stuart cause is in your own.’ 

‘While my blood sets my heart a-gallop for Tear- 
lach, yours jogs along for the fat Hanoverian, who can- 
not even speak your language! Yes, we are different.’ 
And with that there fell a silence between us. 

She moved her horse forward at a walking pace, and 
I followed. 

Her loyal, passionate devotion to the Stuarts, like 
her presence, radiated something rare and intense; yet 
I hated it for its barrier between us. 

I rode behind moodily, cursing impartially all polities 
under my breath. 

“You are frowning,’ she said, ‘It is not becoming. 
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I can see you without turning my head. Come! a 
gallop in the breeze will clear your brows,’ and our 
horses sprang forward. 

Wind in our faces, tang of the sea, rhythm and 
strength in the galloping duet of our horses’ feet on 
the firm sands, clear September sky above us, how good 
it all was! My spirits rose at every hoof-beat. 

When we reined up, the young goddess, flushed and 
sparkling, turned to me with, ‘That was better than 
quarrelling over Stuart and Hanover, was it not, Mr 
Layton? Your frown has vanished.’ 

‘Quarrel is scarcely the word, is it? The buttons 
were never off the foils.’ 

‘We are friends, of course, although it is the 
strange thing for a daughter of my clan to call a 
King George’s champion “friend.”’ She looked at me 
straight in the eyes. ‘Would you mount the white 
cockade were I to make one and give it to you?’ 

‘I should wear it always, but not in my hat nor on 
my sleeve.’ 

Saying nothing, she kept drawing her riding-crop 
through her hand, her face averted. At the sight of 
her a wave of courage lifted me. Montrose’s lines 
sang in my head for a golden moment. 

“You set me down an enemy to Charles Edward. 
True it is that I do not—may not—carry a claymore 
for him; but’—I began to stammer again—‘one thing 
I do know, and it is that I shall wed a Jacobite, 
or—or’ 

‘Or?’ she said, still playing with the riding-crop, 
her eyes downcast. 

‘Or not at all. 

‘His Royal Highness would be vastly entertained by 
your condescension. But consider, I pray you, would 
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not your vow be hard on the rest of the sex were you 
never to wed a Jacobite?” 

I wrote myself down a blundering fool to have used 
words that she could twist into the appearance of 
conceit. 

‘You must have made good use of your time in 
the North, Mr Layton. You only arrived a few days 
ago. But I forget. I think I called you “the falconer.”” 

‘I fell in love at first sight.’ 

‘With never a “count the cost!” So a Sassenach 
may have red blood after all.’ 

There was the faintest tremor in her voice, perhaps 
of amusement; but I could only catch a glimpse of 
her delicate profile, ending in the firm little chin. ‘I 
love you’ was again trembling on my lips; but her 
next words sent my thoughts stampeding. 

‘I must say to you, said she, her chin tilted higher, 
‘that I do not rate very highly any Jacobite lass that 
would wed a Hanoverian of her own ‘free-will. I do 
not envy her heart. And I—I think it is time to go 
home.’ 

Her voice sank on the last words; I could not see 
her face; and next moment she had ridden forward. 
Not a word did we exchange until, on our arrival at 
The Garth, I helped her to dismount. 

‘We do not see eye to eye, Mr Layton; but I 
wish you all luck in your wooing; at least, all the 
luck you deserve,’ quoth she, and disappeared into 
the house. 

Having seen the horses stalled, I came back to the 
hall, and sat moodily by the fire, my head in my hands. 

Bertrand’s light foot sounded on the stair. ‘Tobacco 
and some claret, I think, Layton.’ 

My humour did not fit his. I wanted to be alone. 
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I excused myself on the pretext of writing letters, and 
contrived to escape to my room, where I moped for 
an hour. When I came out Bertrand was smoking 
placidly in the hall. 

‘I hope she is not tired or indisposed after the 
ride,’ I ventured, after various beatings about the bush 
as to Charlotte’s absence. 

‘Au contraire! She has been doing nothing but 
sing like a linnet. "Tis the first time I have heard 
her since I came.’ 

I paced my room for the greater part of that night, 
imagining myself—immemorial egotism of lovers !—the 
most unhappy youth in Christendom; and very early 
in the morning, after an hour between sleep and 
wakefulness, I rose and went downstairs. 

The dawn saw me fixed in a resolution. I wrote a 
short letter to Bertrand, asking pardon for leaving 
with so little ceremony. ‘ You have, I think, guessed 
the reason, affd you will understand; but I shall not 
turn my back upon the dangers that beset you. I am 
ready to sail with you in the Gannet. I have no mind 
but to see this business straightened out; and I beg 
of you to send a message—or, better, to come yourself 
—to the White Horse Inn the moment that I can be 
of help.’ I left the note where he could not fail to 
see it, and stepped out of the house into the quiet 
morning, leaving my heart behind me. 

Riding hard, I reached Edinburgh as the chimneys 
began to smoke and the sun kindled the windows into 
countless twinkling eyes. I secured my old room at 
the ‘White Horse,’ and after breakfast gathered the 
news of the Rising. The battle at Preston had heartened 
the rebels. Recruits were coming in; Jacobites who 
had hitherto kept their opinions cannily to themselves 
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now declared openly for the Pretender; and in many 
houses there were great festivities and deep drinking 
to the health of the Prince. The ladies wore white 
ribands and heart-knots. Everywhere shone the white 
cockade. 

The Highland army was encamped at Duddingston, 
and Charles Edward had taken up residence at Holyrood 
House, the home of his ancestors. There he held his 
Court, transient and glittering, but with all the circum- 
stance of royalty. The ancient palace of the Scots 
resounded with music. Fair women wearing the white 
rose and handsome cavaliers in the tartan made their 
courtesies and bows to the Prince and trod many a 
gallant measure in the great Picture Gallery. 

It came about that I attended one of the balls at 
Holyrood. I did so without an invitation; but the 
train of events that led me there, and how I took part 
in more lasting affairs than minuets or reels, I must 
leave to another chapter. 


CHAPTER XV. 
HOLYROOD HOUSE. 


A FAREWELL message had been left for me at the 
‘White Horse’ by Walter Irving. He had got another 
horse, and set out for the Border, leaving me his 
regrets and adieux. JI missed his company, and 
wondered how his love-affair had prospered, and _ if 
ever I should see him again. 

My wardrobe required attention; for, although my 
clothes were good, they were for the road only, and 
had suffered somewhat during my adventures. I made 
my way to Filly the tailor’s, and from a_ bewildering 
array of satins and velvets and what not I was lucky 
to be suited with what the bill set forth as a ‘superfine 
claret-coloured coat, with dove knee-breeches, and a hat 
trimmed with silver. These, with two or three pairs 
of stockings and buckled shoes, and a small-sword, cost 
me ten guineas. They were not cheap, but I felt that 
I could ruffle it now with the best of the young bloods 
in the town. When I fitted them on I wondered 
whether Mistress Charlotte would ever see me in them. 

The hours followed one another as tediously as 
water over a millwheel. ‘The streets were now dull and 
empty. In vain I scanned the passers-by on the chance 
of seeing Mistress Charlotte or Bertrand. Foolish pride 
had made me leave The Garth, and my vanity forbade 
my going back to it unbidden. The thought that in all 
likelihood I had closed the door of The Garth on myself 
was torture. I wandered gloomily about, alone. Some- 
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times I went to the Prince’s camp at Duddingston, 
oftener to the high path above the Lang Dykes, where 
I could get a sight of the sea and the fringe of the 
Lothian that held my place of enchantment. 

On the afternoon of the third day after my leay- 
ing The Garth, I returned to the ‘White Horse’ 
from one of these sentimental excursions and found a 
letter from Bertrand. My fingers trembled so that 
I could scarcely break the seal; but the contents 
wrought like magic on my spirits. ‘Figure to yourself, 
wrote he, ‘my surprise at your—what shall I call it >— 
desertion. But we can discuss this when we meet. 
Meantime you are forgiven, if indeed there is anything 
to forgive. We have need of you—urgent need of 
you. I have great news, and would have come in person 
had it not been that Glenira has been worse. He is 
better at this moment; but I shall not leave him, for 
his memory shows signs of returning. I am gathering 
the threads of his story, and I spy adventures for us 
in the North. My sister (who is looking over my 
shoulder as I write this) goes to-night under the wing 
of a Jacobite duenna to the Prince’s ball at Holyrood. 
She joins me in this summons which I am sending by 
a trusty hand. Pray send an answer by him, saying 
that we shall see you either to-night or early to- 
morrow morning.’ 

There was no doubt of the genuineness of the missive, 
and it came like a sudden shaft of sunlight into the 
room. ‘We have need of you!’ Charlotte as well as 
her brother had sent this message! The thought was 
music. I replied that I would present myself at The 
Garth early next morning; and, giving the messenger 
a shilling and a dram, sped him on his return journey. 

Charlotte was going to a ball at Holyrood! With 
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what envy I thought of the men who would be there; 
they would see her, some of them would speak to her, 
touch her hand, dance with her; Jacobite gallants, 
brave of heart and good to look upon, men after her 
own heart, and among them, I made no doubt, many 
used to courts and equipped with graces that I had 
none of. And she would be the most beautiful woman 
there. But to me the entry to Holyrood was barred. 
I was a stranger and a Hanoverian, although a swordless 
one. I could not go without the necessary formalities 
of being invited and vouched for, and I knew no one 
who might be my sponsor. Yet chance often comes 
the way of those who know what they want. 

I had gone out to the yard of the inn to look to my 
mare’s comfort, and there I saw the landlord talking to 
a decent-looking fellow with a merry eye. The lad 
stared hard at me, and, with a touch of his hat, came 
forward with ‘°Tis young Mr Layton surely?’ 

I knew him at once when he spoke. He was one 
Jim Caldow, son of a yeoman in Annerdale, with whom 
I had wrestled more than once in Westmorland. Jim 
was a rolling stone, nothing worse; a lad of many 
parts, but disinclined to exercise them. 

‘Why, Jim!’ I cried, ‘what dost tha so far north, 
lad? It does my heart good to see tha.’ 

‘And mine too, sir, to hear good Westmorland again, 
I can tell tha. What news fra th’ Dale?’ 

I gave him such gossip of his home-country as I 
thought would interest him—the births, deaths, and 
marriages; the crops, the sport, who had won the 
champion belt at wrestling, and so forth; and, taking 
him into the inn, called for a couple of tankards. 

‘And what of you, Jim? Is it the old story?’ 

‘T’ hast said it. T’owd story o’ wanderin’. I'll 
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wander till I die. I ha’ been schoolmasterin’, strollin’, 
playactin’, fore-th’-mast, and Lord knows what; and 
now I’m fiddlin’.’ 

‘ Fiddling ?” 

‘Ay, fiddlin’! Second fiddle in Halley’s Edinburgh 
band! I was never one to quarrel wi’ late hours 
or company. "Tis th’ grand times I’m havin. Th’ 
comin’ o’ th’ Yoong Chevalier, as they call him, we 
thowt ’u’d make trade dull; but ’tis an ill wind that 
blows nobody good, for now we play nearly every night 
down at Holyrood.’ 

‘Holyrood! Are you playing there to-night ?’ 

‘Yes; and, by th’ same token, I'll need to put 
in some practice, for we are due in an hour.’ 

On an impulse, I told him I wanted to see a ball 
at Holyrood. ‘Jim, frankly, there is a lady in the 
case,’ I said. ‘You understand. There are difficulties.’ 

‘Mr Edmund, ’tis a queer difficulty that will beat 
me! If ’tis only a sight o° th’ ball, why not come 
wi’ us?” 

‘You think it could be managed ?’ 

‘As easy as kiss th’ hand! My master Halley—as 
good a fiddler as ever fell off his chair—loves a guinea 
as well as he loves whisky. Keep tha mind easy. 
Get ready, Mr Layton, an’ I’ll bring him here in 
half-an-hour.’ 

He hurried away, and I ran up to my room, mighty 
pleased with my luck. There I changed into my new 
finery and waited in a fever of anxiety lest the good 
Jim had been too sanguine. My fears were groundless, 
for in half-an-hour he appeared, along with a smiling, 
little red-faced man, who, giving me a dancing-master’s 
bow and scrape, said he was at my service. 

When I told him of my desire to see the ball, ‘We 
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maun ca’ canny, sir,’ said he. ‘Can ye play ony 
instrument ?’ 

“Nothing except a post-horn, and only two calls on 
that! 

‘Preserve us!’ quoth he in a cackle of laughter; ‘a 
post-horn! We'll gi’e ye the handlin’ o° a viola, on 
strict condeetion that ye bring no sound out o’t. 
We'll seat ye ahint the band. Ye’ll do no harm if 
ye use the back o° the bow. Keep time with your 
elbuck, an’ ye’ll see the ball, an’ naebody, gentle or 
semple, need be a grain the wiser.’ 

He looked over my new finery, and shook his head. 
*Ye’re braw, sir—braw! Beau Forrester himsel’. But 
ye’re ower braw! Yell look like a kingfisher among 
craws wi? thae claes on among us fiddlers.’ 

This was plain to be seen, but a dark overcoat above 
my tell-tale plumage got over the difficulty. I paid 
the little man well for his trouble, and gave him some- 
thing extra to wet the band’s whistle. The viola, in a 
green cloth bag, was given to me, and out stepped the 
three of us: into the darkening, I in the rear, with the 
clumsy thing under my arm, feeling more like a fool 
than I ever remembered. 

At Holyrood House we entered by a _ side-door, 
where a Highland sentry admitted us as a matter of 
course. We made our way up a narrow stair to the 
musicians’ gallery which, in spite of its grand name, 
was little better than a kennel. We were early, and I 
had time to look around the long Picture Gallery. 

Some gentlemen-in-waiting flitted about; officers 
chatted and laughed in groups. At each door a couple 
of stalwart Highland soldiers had their places, shining 
Lochaber axes on their shoulders. The orchestra began 
to tune up, and I took my place at the back with the 
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viola. Presently I heard the sound of the pipes, and 
a great number of officers from the camp at Dudding- 
ston entered. From the opposite doors the stream 
of guests began to flow, a gay tide of colour, jewels 
twinkling in it as in the current of a sun-kissed river ; 
brilliant dresses; sparkle of girandoles; white roses ; 
rich uniforms; gold brocade and lace; the contrast and 
harmonies of the tartans, and the weft of it all, filling 
the ballroom with a splendour of colour and move- 
ment. I scanned the gathering crowd with a beating 
heart for a sign of Charlotte; but from where I sat I 
could only see half-way down the room, and even 
this glimpse was soon denied me. When the ball began 
I had to sit back clasping my viola ready for my pre- 
tended part. The orchestra struck into a minuet, and 
in an instant the formless throng was translated by the 
magic of the music into a picture of rhythm and 
grace. 

When the dance was finished a score of pipers, in 
the full bravery of the Royal Stuart tartan, marched 
round the hall playing ‘The King shall enjoy his ain 
again, the same tune that I had heard when Clan 
Cameron returned to Edinburgh after Prestonpans. 
They ceased playing, and a sudden hush fell on the 
company; there was a fanfare of trumpets; and a 
gentleman-in-waiting appeared and announced his High- 
ness, Charles Edward was a royal figure, in his person 
grace and distinction, the heritage of the Stuarts. I 
recall the flush of pleasure on the handsome oval face ; 
the straight, goodly presence; the fair head and the 
dark eyes with more than a hint of sadness in them. 
He was in English Court dress, wearing the Ribbon, 
Star, and Order of the Garter. The Chevalier went 
slowly up to the top of the room, and there held a 
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levée. I was watching the ebb and flow of it, when 
I saw a slight, girlish figure curtsy and kiss hands. 
Then the rainbow hues of the assembly faded. The 
room held for me one presence only—Mistress Char- 
lotte. For the next hour I tasted the waters of 
Marah. The Chevalier led her out to a measure, the 
only dance he took part in that evening, except one 
with Lady Betty Wemyss. She was surrounded by 
scores of admiring gallants. My eyes followed her at 
quadrille, minuet, and reel, and there was I cooped up 
in that stuffy kennel, masquerading with a viola in my 
arm, my elbow jigging in time with the others, the lilt 
of the fiddles mocking me. I could have trodden my 
accursed instrument under foot. 

At the end of a dance she came with a cavalier to 
an alcove on my right, quite near to the band. His 
back was toward me, and to my fancy her eyes were 
ever and again searching the ballroom. I stood up and 
leaned over the little gallery recklessly, when her eyes 
met mine. She stood astonished; the colour left her 
face, and, with a swift glance of alarm round the room, 
she said something to her escort, who bowed and left 
her. Taking the white rose from her girdle, she held 
it out, casually as it were, but with eyes lifted to mine. 
Next moment her partner reappeared, and they mingled 
with the crowd. As for me, back in my dark corner, 
I slipped off my shabby cloak, went boldly down the 
stairs into the ballroom, and sauntered along with what 
composure I could muster. 

No one, I thought, took the slightest notice of me, 
beyond casual glances. I was well dressed. Except that 
I did not wear the white cockade, I was just like 
scores of the other gallants. I found Charlotte sitting 
beside an old lady near the top of the room, and went 
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straight up to her and made my bow. She was very 
pale, but greeted me with a smile and presented me 
to her duenna, Lady Jean Hewat, with ‘This is Mr 
Edmund Layton, Bertrand’s friend and mine. 

The old lady was wary and inquisitive, and looked 
at me narrowly over her snuff-box. ‘Layton? The 
name is not fameeliar. Layton of of’ 

I gave her my standing in Westmorland. She thawed 
visibly at the mention of my father’s title, and started 
off on a dissertation concerning the intermarriage of 
some of her ancestors with leading families over the 
Border. I contrived a great show of interest, and in a 
pause of her discourse craved permission for the honour 
of a dance with her ward. 

‘Is she no a bonny lass?’ said she with startling 
suddenness, plainly enjoying my embarrassment. 

‘I think she is the most beautiful woman present,’ I 
responded in a low voice, not to let Charlotte hear. 

‘Ye'll be glad to learn that ye are the’—here she 
corrected or pretended to correct her arithmetic—‘ the 
seeventeenth young gentleman who has told me that 
to-night. Gude kens how many more have said it to 
her face. Then, as my face fell, ‘Awa’ wi? her, and 
bring her back to me.’ 

For some delicious moments we floated together in 
the soft sea of music, when Charlotte whispered, ‘I 
must see you alone. I have something urgent to say.’ 

‘The night is fine. Let us look at it, I ventured. 

After the ballroom the courtyard was quiet and cool. 
The shadows of the dancers passed and repassed on 
the windows; and two or three couples, their buckles 
twinkling in the moonlight, pacing to and fro outside, 
broke the silence with tinkles of laughter. 

‘You left us,’ said Mistress Charlotte. 
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‘I ran away, because you told me you would never 
wed a man who was not a Jacobite.’ 

“I said so, and I added, I think, “of my own free- 
will.” But there is no time for—for talk. I beg of 
you to be careful.” She looked round nervously. ‘I 
saw Philip Macdonell in the ballroom. The instant he 
saw us—we were dancing—he disappeared; and I am 
afraid! I shall make my excuses to Lady Hewat, and 
do you then meet me at the south door. I shall order 
the chaise. You must come back to The Garth. 
Quick! there is not a moment to lose. We must 
separate until you join me. I fear—I know not what. 
Should any danger overtake you’ 

‘Give me a talisman,’ I said. ‘This!’ I pointed 
to the cockade she wore. 

‘Will you wear it?’ she asked eagerly, and handed 
it to me. ‘It may save you from harm.’ 

‘I shall wear it here,’ I said, and pinned it over my 
heart under my coat. 

‘Do not, I beg of you, lose any time. We must 
get away from this place. The south door, then, as 
soon as you can.’ 

She tripped swiftly back to the ballroom, while I 
made for the musicians’ gallery. I was close to it 
when I was suddenly confronted by two officers. One 
I recognised. He was Captain Stuart, who was in com- 
mand of the Highland picket that had stopped Irving 
and myself near Edinburgh. 

‘I am addressing Mr Edmund Layton?’ he said 
with gravity. Both men were armed. 

‘At your service,’ I answered, and bowed. 

‘What I have to say is of importance. Do me the 
favour of coming with us.’ His voice was pitched 
low, but I did not relish his tone, which savoured of 
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authority. I held my head high, and I think he saw 
this, for his next words were, ‘ Ye will understand when 
I say that I am carrying out his Royal Highness’s 
order. To be plain with ye, a certain report has 
reached the Prince.’ He looked at me keenly. 

‘Concerning myself?’ I asked him, in surprise. 

* Yes.” 

‘I am mystified,’ I said. 

‘Mr Layton, least said, soonest mended! His High- 
ness leaves for Duddingston soon, and wishes your 
attendance. Yell be good enough to follow me.’ He 
led the way and I passed out, with his subaltern behind 
me. We went through a side-door, across a courtyard. 
The guards at a door saluted, we passed through, and 
I found myself with Charles Edward. He was seated 
at a table, and behind him stood several officers. 

Face to face with the Young Chevalier, I understood 
the spell which he cast upon his followers. Hanoverian 
as I was—forgetting the Pretender in the Prince—I 
instinctively made a profound obeisance. This he met 
with a smile of rare sweetness, which quickly passed, 
and the sudden look of gravity on that youthful and 
sprightly face was strangely impressive. 

‘I sent for you, Mr Layton,’ the Prince began (and 
I have never heard a more pleasant voice). ‘I believe 
in seeing friends or foes with my own eyes. I wish 
certain information. You are aware, of course, of our 
Proclamation at the Cross of Edinburgh. It is sus- 
pected that you came north from England on secret 
service. ‘That you have visited a certain Whig lawyer ; 
that your family fought for Hanover in “'The Fifteen ; ” 
that you have been frequently around our camp at 
Duddingston ; and that to-night you gained admittance 
to our Assembly by a subterfuge—all this is known.’ 
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He ceased, and looked at me with a searching eye. 

‘Your Highness, is the accusation that I am a 
Hanoverian spy ?” 

‘It is. You have been watched.’ 

‘The Laytons have carried swords for hundreds of 
years; they fought in the open. They do not breed 
spies.” 

I might have answered more humbly and with worse 
effect. Charles Edward looked at me, and his eyes 
were softer. 

‘Those who frame the rules of war lay no dishonour 
at a spy’s door. Indeed, he is necessary, but his is a 
dangerous trade. For him martial law has but one 
sentence.’ 

I had nothing to say. 

‘Come, Mr Layton, you are young. You may have 
had generous enthusiasms, mistaken conceptions of duty 
that lead young blood into—shall we say ?—indiscre- 
tions.’ 

‘Your Highness, I claim no favour on the score of 
youthful indiscretions or on any score. I seek fair play. 
It is in all people’s mouths that you are just and con- 
siderate. I ask for a private audience with your High- 
ness. There is such an ingenious mixture of truth 
with black, deliberate falsehood in these charges that I 
suspect more than zeal for your Highness’s cause and 
person has brought about my arrest.’ 

He turned without hesitation to the officers in attend- 
ance. ‘I shall interview Mr Layton alone;’ and in a 
trice we had the room to ourselves. 

I told Charles Edward my story, all except my re- 
lations with the house of The Garth. These I kept to 
myself, for they did not concern the charge of espionage, 
and touched the private affairs and honour of others. 
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‘I have no information, secret or otherwise, that the 
whole countryside does not possess. I have broken no 
law, military or civil; I am not bearing arms. I crave 
your Highness’s pardon for the indiscretion of attend- 
ing here without an invitation. To that I plead guilty, 
and to nothing more.’ 

‘You speak frankly enough, said the Chevalier. 
His smile must have won many a recruit. ‘The charge 
against you is made, you say, not so much through 
interest in our cause as for some other reason. What 
reason ?’ 

‘I know not. I can only suspect.’ 

Here I hesitated. I dared not tell him of Glenira 
and the French money. Philip Macdonell, backed up 
by Innes, would be crafty enough, in that case, to 
accuse Glenira of dishonesty; and there was always 
the chance that in the last resort he might secretly 
denounce his hiding-place to the Hanoverians. 

‘I believe your Highness will not press me if I say 
that there are weighty reasons touching the honour and 
private affairs of others, reasons that have nothing to 
do with loyalty or disloyalty to you, or with politics 
in any shape or form, and that I cannot give you these 
reasons.’ . 

‘Why are you here, and by a—what shall I say p— 
a ruse unworthy of your name and standing ?’ 

‘I have asked your Highness’s pardon for this breach 
of the conventions. Indeed—indeed, your Highness 
might overlook it were the matter explained.’ 

“I shall understand it to be in confidence, provided 
you are innocent of the charge of espionage. You say 
your family does not wear the white cockade.’ He had 
risen and was pacing the room. I could not see his 
face. 
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‘That is true; but’ 

He turned suddenly, and came close to me, a smile 
in his eye. ‘Then, sir, why do you wear one?’ He 
pulled aside the lapel of my coat, and there was 
the little white cockade pinned over my heart! My 
courage mounted. 

‘I got this from the hands of one of the fairest of 
your supporters. Her name is Mistress Charlotte Mac- 
donell. Ah! your Highness will understand.’ 

‘I do, I think. You have better taste in affairs of 
the heart than in politics.’ 

He went to the door, summoned an officer, said a 
few words to him in a low tone, and turned to me 


again. 

‘Who can vouch for you in Edinburgh, Mr Layton ?’ 

‘I know no one except my lawyer, whom I came 
north to see. He is a Whig, but a worthy and kind- 
hearted man. ‘Through him I met Mr Allan Ramsay 
the poet. I know no one, other than these two, in 
this city.’ 

Charles Edward looked at me. ‘Allan Ramsay! If 
you are speaking the truth you are a very fortunate 
young man. Do you wait here a moment or two.’ 
He went into the anteroom. Through the closed door 
I heard voices, and then the Chevalier came _ back, 
followed, greatly to my surprise, by Allan Ramsay 
himself, looking very self-conscious. ‘This is the 
gentleman you met, then?’ said the Chevalier to him, 
after we had exchanged greetings. 

“The same, your Highness! And, if I may make 
bold to say so, he is of good stock and’—— 

‘His stock may be like yours, sir, of the best ’— 
the little poet’s face beamed—‘but it was his errand 
in Edinburgh we were concerned about.—Mr Layton, 
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Allan Ramsay’s information to me—I put weight on 
his judgment—would have gone far to clear you; but’ 
—he listened to footsteps on the stair—‘yes! I have 
another of your friends here.’ 

There was a knock at the door. Allan Ramsay, 
standing near, opened it, and Charlotte, pale but self- 
possessed, entered. After her curtsy to the Chevalier, 
she gave me a quick glance. 

‘There is no time for speeches and whys or where- 
fores,’ said he, as she bent over his hand. ‘We are 
due at Duddingston ere this; but I hope we shall all 
three meet again. I invite you, Mr Layton, to finish 
your interrupted dancing. Mistress Charlotte Macdonell 
is so fair a cause that I forgive your little ruse. The 
band, perhaps, can spare your valuable services.” He 
turned to Charlotte with a bow.—‘ And perhaps, Mistress 
Charlotte, by the next time I meet Mr Layton you 
may have persuaded him to wear the cockade a trifle 
less secretly.’ 

He was standing, smiling, one hand on the ante- 
room door, and before I could stammer a word of 
thanks, he withdrew. 


CHAPTER RX Vil. 
PHILIP OF THE LEFT-HAND. 


I presenteD Allan Ramsay to Charlotte; and it ap- 
peared he had much to say concerning the Chevalier 
and his cause. The little poet was as garrulous as a 
starling; but there was disquiet in Charlotte’s eyes, 
and I contrived to cut short the flow of talk. 

‘I'll no be goin’ to the ballroom wi’ ye,’ said Allan ; 
‘I’m no bidden; and my presence here is—ye under- 
stand !—between oursel’s. The fact is, I am _ here 
privately (I am bidin’ at the hoose o’ Penicuik wi’ my 
frien’? James Clerk), and though my he’rt warms to the 
Prince—indeed, he was graciously pleased to hint at a 
mark o’ his favour for me—still an’ on there are con- 
seederations ayont the moment that I canna very well 
gang into. Ye needna come ower that ye ever saw me 
at Holyrood.’ 

He gave Charlotte a ceremonious farewell, with many 
kind words. I am sure he would have dearly loved to 
have made allusion to ‘my mistress wi’ her tartan 
screen,’ but I signalled him with a frown. Luckily he 
desisted and took his departure, with another whispered 
injunction to me not to mention his presence with the 
Chevalier. A ‘canny man,’ in the phrase of the North, 
and one who wished to stand well with both ‘ Whigs’ 
and ‘Jacks, but a man, with all his foibles, with a 
heart of gold. 

We came to a stop in the courtyard. 

‘I had just made my excuses to Lady Hewat when 
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an officer came with the Prince’s commands,’ Charlotte 
began. ‘He wished to see me. ‘Tell me, what has 
happened ?” 

I told her of my meeting with the Chevalier. 

‘Let us hasten back to The Garth. Behind all the 
light and the music here there may be danger. Bertrand 
and Glenira are alone. I risk nothing when Philip 
Left-Hand is about.’ 

‘I should like to see him above all things. Let us 
go back to the ballroom.’ 

‘He has disappeared. The hired chaise is ready 
waiting for me; but you must not be seen. Take the 
short-cut you know of by the fields to the turnpike 
road. I shall delay starting for half-an-hour, and 
overtake you. The Prince has gone to Duddingston, 
and no one will remark your absence. Keep to the 
main road after you strike it. And with ‘ Adieu! 
Heaven guard you!” she had gone back to the ball- 
room. 

I went by the side-door up the dark stair to the 
music-gallery, where I donned the old cloak, and in 
a couple of minutes I was out in the moonlight and 
putting the road behind me at a round pace. I took 
the short-cut from the Lang Dykes, striking the turn- 
pike road in half-an-hour. Allowing time for Charlotte’s 
prearranged delay, I was well ahead of her; so I 
slackened my pace. The sooner the chaise overtook 
me the longer I should be with her. I could count 
the trees’ branches in the moonlight; the air was 
windless, and I soon heard the rumble of wheels. As 
the chaise drew up, the window framed the fairest of 
pictures—Charlotte’s face. I was beside her in an 
instant, ‘ All’s well’ on my lips; in my heart a great 
happiness, 
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Nothing had happened at Holyrood; Cousin Philip 
had not shown face again. Charlotte had danced for 
half-an-hour, had then made her excuses to Lady Jean 
Hewat, and had come away quietly, without adieux. 
So, for a little, we talked, and all the time I felt the 
spell of her gentle, innocent neighbourhood. She was 
rallying me on my shabby bandsman’s cloak, and I 
had taken it off (nothing loath to appear in my fine 
feathers) when the chaise suddenly pulled up. I heard 
the coachman call to some one on the road, ‘Ye are 
far fra hame.’ He pointed with his whip, saying 
‘“Haud straucht in front o’ ye.’ I slipped out, and 
went round behind the chaise. The coachman was 
gathering up his reins, the man standing with his back 
toward me. In no mood for waiting, I was at his 
shoulder before he was aware. 

‘This is an untimely hour to stop a carriage. What 
do you want?’ 

He spun round and backed away from me warily, 
setting my suspicions in a blaze. 

‘What do you want?’ I repeated. 

‘Your honour’s pardon! I was wondering if your 
honour’s coachman would do me a kindness. I am 
walking to Haddington. It is a long way, and a 
seat on the box would be welcome. I am _foot- 
sore.” 

‘Let me see you,’ said I, and I clutched him by 
the arm. 

Off his guard, ‘It is the Englishman!’ burst from 
him. He was the man who had run from The Garth 
the first day I had been there, and who had tried to 
knife me! 

I closed with him on the instant, but I was in 
ballroom finery, and had no weapon. ‘The man gave 
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his arm a wrench free, but not before I got my left 
in heavily on the point of his jaw. He went down 
like a bullock at the shambles. 

‘Help, man!’ I called to the driver, but the poltroon 
had jumped from the box at the first hint of danger, 
and was showing a clean pair of heels down the road. 
Hearing a shrill cry of terror, I ran back to the chaise, 
and there, by the open door, stood a tall figure with 
his grasp on the girl’s wrist. The moon rode clear 
of a scarf of clouds at the moment, and the sight of 
the man’s face struck me like a blow. It was Walter 
Irving, without the smile, without the rough Borderer’s 
clothes, in the dress of a gentleman! His looks were 
satanic, and in a flash I knew that Walter Irving was 
none other than Philip Macdonell. 

‘Come,’ I heard him say; and Charlotte’s despairing 
cry, ‘Edmund!’ as I threw myself on him. For a 
moment surprised out of his readiness, but only for 
a moment, he swung round, and, grasping my lace 
cravat, kept me from closing with him. I struggled 
hard, using every device I knew of to come to grips, 
but to no purpose. 

‘No, Layton,’ came grimly through his teeth, ‘Ill 
do anything but wrestle with you;’ and he sprang 
back as quick as a cat. I should have fallen, and this 
tale come to a bloody end then and there, had not 
Charlotte caught my arm. 

He came on again, and for a minute we circled 
round one another, husbanding our strength. 

‘Layton, I wish no quarrel with you, he said, 
without stopping his wary movements. 

‘I have a few scores to settle with you, Walter 
Irving or Philip Macdonell, or whatever name you 
choose to blacken.’ 
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“Macdonell is my name, a better one than yours,’ 
he said hotly. 

“You take little pains to keep it clean. The Laytons 
have never been near the rope!’ 

“The rope!’ The tone was contemptuous, but his 
voice was suddenly hoarse. 

‘The hangman!’ Watching him, I played a bold 
stroke. ‘Forgery, theft, and attempted murder! How 
sounds the indictment ?’ 

‘Fool, you babble! I hold his Highness’s commission 
in the secret service.’ 

‘And use it for your own black ends. Glenira has 
told us all.’ 

The random shot went home. 

‘You lie!” he snarled. But the words stuck in his 
throat, and the moonlight showed me a livid face. ‘I 
warned you—curse you!—to go home to England.’ 

‘And I asked him to remain,’ said Charlotte, coming 
to my side. 

He gave a step back, and cast at her a quick glance. 
‘So that’s the way of it!’ he said softly, breathing 
hard, looking from her to me. ‘Ye made a short 
courtship, cousin;’ and he threw up his hands in a 
light gesture. The movement put me off my guard. 

‘The knife! See!’ cried Charlotte, and flung my 
cloak in his face. 

The warning came an instant late, for, as I closed 
with him, he sprang and suddenly crouched; a hot 
cinder seared my side; I came to my knees, in my 
ears the noise of a mill-stream. 

Rallying, I saw Macdonell bending over me. ‘This 
comes of meddling, Layton!’ he said, as he wiped his 
blade on the grass. ‘I liked ye, in a way, though ye 
could never see an inch beyond your nose; but ye stood 
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in my road, and would take no warning. There was 
only one end to it!—And now, my dear cousin, it 
is time we took the road. Our last téte-d-téte was cut 
short. But I fancy Mr Meddler’s days are done.’ 

Unable to speak or move, I felt Charlotte’s hand 
clasp mine. It was roughly snatched away; there was 
a stifled cry, and I was alone, in the blackest moment 
of my life. 

A merciful oblivion shut out the sky. This was the 
end, I thought, until I awoke to find—the miracle of 
it!—my Charlotte’s wet cheek close to mine, her arms 
around me, and her voice saying over and over again 
between her sobs, ‘ You shall not die, Edmund !’ 

Never had life been half so sweet as now, when death 
seemed imminent. I had much to say, and little ‘time 
(as I thought) to say it in. I summoned all my 
strength and told her that I loved her. Our lips 
met. 

‘And I love you, Edmund! You shall not die. 
He has gone. Come! Can you stand? We have a 
chance !” 

With her help I staggered to my feet. The chaise 
was off the road; the horses cropped the grass in the 
peaceful moonlight. Leaning on her, I made a great 
effort to reach the chaise, and half fell forward on the 
box. Next moment Charlotte was beside me, lashing 
the startled horses into a gallop on the road to The 
Garth. 

Bertrand met us at the door of the house. ‘ Diew!? 
said he, as he looked at the steaming horses, ‘you 
travel hastily. What has happened ?’ 

‘Charlotte is safe?’ I contrived to get the words 
out, reeling where I stood. I remember nothing more 
until I came to myself in bed. 
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“A near thing!” said Bertrand, at my side. ‘I have 
a greater regard for Virgil than ever! See!’ 

The back of the cover was crimson; the knife had 
gone clean through it. I had slipped the book into 
my pocket when I set out for Holyrood; and but for 
its honest binding I should have been lying stark on 
the highway, and Charlotte kidnapped. 

‘She is safe?’ I asked. 

‘Safe and sound, Edmund . . . and she has told me.’ 

‘I love her.’ 

‘And she loves you,’ said he, taking my hand. 

‘Tt is wonderful!’ 

He laughed. ‘Just what she said; you lovers have 
not much of originality. But you must not speak, 
and when you have slept I shall tell you my great 
news. I think we have Cousin Philip in a cleft stick. 
Lie still; I shall send to the “ White Horse” for your 
belongings. Your only clothes are these.” He pointed 
to my finery that lay in a blood-stained huddle on the 
couch. ‘ You will ruffle it no more in that plumage.’ 

What had happened after Philip had knifed me was 
this. He made no concealment from Charlotte of his 
intention to carry her off; and, when the fellow I had 
knocked down came to himself, Macdonell shouted for 
his assistance. ‘They were dragging Charlotte from my 

side when they were startled by the sound of hoof- 
beats. With a curse Macdonell, as the sound grew 
louder, whispered to his henchman, ‘Come! ‘The rest 
can keep!’ and both men dived into the wood across 
the road. A great travelling coach-and-four, the 
postillions urging the smoking horses with whip and 
spur, swung round the bend of the highway and was 
gone in a flash. This incident, with my sudden rally 
and Charlotte’s presence of mind, served to thwart 
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Macdonell’s black designs. We saw no more of him 
that night, and the coach that had appeared so sud- 
denly and providentially, flew past in a few seconds, 
out of our lives. 

Bertrand’s ‘great news’ was that he had high hopes 
of getting from Glenira a clue to the cache of the 
French money. His mind was so darkened that he 
rarely uttered a word; but, sitting beside him one 
night, Bertrand heard the blind man talk in his sleep. 
‘The money is his Majesty’s,’ he called in a loud, clear 
voice; ‘if a man moves a yard I’ll shoot him like a 
dog! Take my last word on it. The ship must be 
sailed, or you follow the master.’ 

Bertrand listened breathlessly ; but after repeating that 
the money was his Majesty’s, Glenira awoke. Bertrand 
spoke to him, and to his great joy Glenira appeared to 
recognise his voice, called to him by name, stroked his 
hand as he would a child’s, and ran his fingers over 
his face, saying, ‘Bertrand, it is dark—dark. Where 
am I?’ and fell into a passion of tears, dreadful to see 
in one who was once a great, strong, resolute man. 
When the fit was over Bertrand tried to make him 
understand his situation, but failed. 

‘He listened, pacing the room and repeating my words 
after me, though without understanding; but his mind 
is stirring. He walks up and down the room constantly, 
and his look and carriage improve. The surgeon was 
here in the afternoon, and saw a change; and just 
before you arrived Glenira said in a clear, deliberate 
voice, “'The Fountain Reef—below high-water.”’ 

I pulled my Virgil from under the pillow. ‘Some 
words of the secret paper,’ I said. ‘I must hasten to 
get well, and help you against Philip of the Left-Hand.’ 

Charlotte nursed me back to life, but my recovery 
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was slower than I had hoped; I had lost too much 
blood, and lay for days. When I was able, weak and 
dizzy, to crawl out into the blessed sunlight, autumn 
was kindling the woods. 

If, in one sense, these days were anxious, yet they 
brought to us two great happiness and peace. Charlotte 
was to marry me before I went north, and we had 
much to plan concerning the sweet and wonderful busi- 
ness of life. Had she been alone, our course would 
have been plain, as I am sure that she would have 
insisted on coming with us; but Glenira depended on 
her, she was eyes and hands to him, and his safety 
was a problem that weighed on us all. In this diffi- 
culty I thought of my house at Darehope, which was 
empty but for the rooms occupied by my old steward 
and his wife. Why should I not take Charlotte and 
Glenira there? She and I could be married (I knew 
a parson near the Border—Jack Fenwick—an excellent 
fellow and an old friend), and I could leave her and 
Glenira safe at Darehope. The more we thought of it 
the better seemed the plan. Darehope was off the 
beaten track, and the drums of the Rebellion unlikely 
to startle its quiet fold in the hills. Besides, the journey 
to Darehope would have the secrecy necessary to the 
movements of Glenira, who (though it was improbable 
that he would be recognised) was still a forfeited man. 
So it was agreed that we should go to Darehope; that 
Bertrand should wait until the Gannet arrived; and 
that I should hasten back to him after my marriage, 
leaving Charlotte installed as the mistress of Darehope. 

Then came an evening when a dark matter was made 
clear, and despatch in our plans became urgent. 

It was near the end of October. Bertrand and I 
had been walking on the sands, and on our return 
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Charlotte met us, two bright spots of colour in her 
cheeks and her eyes aglow. She had been sitting with 
Glenira, when he suddenly sat up and said, ‘ Charlotte! 
It is you! I remember—I remember—the wreck, and 
then—darkness ! ” 

‘Tell me the story of the wreck,’ she had asked him, 
as one would coax a child. ‘What happened after 
Stonehaven?’ He showed a sudden interest, and Char- 
lotte had written down what he said, which was easy 
enough, as he repeated himself, and spoke slowly and 
with long pauses. What she had written down was 
but a few words, but they were of first importance : 

‘After Stonehaven we made for the Moray Firth, 
and there the master tried to lay hands on his Majesty’s 
money. I shot him, and compelled the crew to sail 
the ship where I wanted. But a great storm came. 
The ship was driven into shoal water at high tide, and 
I alone was saved. I came ashore at night on some 
wreckage. Next day the ship was left by the tide near 
the Fountain Reef, and I went out to her, and hid 
his Majesty’s money in the sand.’ More he would not, 
or rather could not, say; but he had said enough to 
make us hasten our plans. 

Bertrand was daily expecting a message from Captain 
Brander of the Gannet. Once the little smuggler came 
anywhere near Leith Roads we were to board her with 
all speed, for her cargo would be contraband. So I 
could not too soon be at the Border and back again. 
In a November dusk Glenira, Charlotte, and I set out; 
and, favoured by good weather and dry roads, made 
the journey with all possible speed to Darehope. My 
old steward—his first surprise over—proved of great 
service in the carrying out of my plans, and his wife 
was Charlotte’s bond-slave in an hour. 


CHAPTER XVII 


MY MOORLAND WEDDING. 


On the seventh of November my love and I rode down 
by Darehope Water along a track that dips and threads 
through the hills. 

When Charlotte told him that we were to be married, 
Glenira understood in some strange way. ‘It is not 
as I wish, he said. ‘The wedding of Charlotte—laogh 
mo chride!—ought to be at Glenira, with my people 
there, the clansmen summoned, and open house as it 
ever was at a bridal on Speyside;’ and that was all. 
When we looked back, he was still standing at the 
door, with a hand raised as if blessing us. 

The way over the Border to the hill-parish of my 
friend Jack Fenwick lay far off the main road. November 
comes with no gentle hand to these windy heights. The 
woods were threadbare; the tarns, edged with mournful 
rushes, here and there gleamed in a thin sunlight that 
wove and unwove shadows on the bronze scroll of the 
uplands; wild birds of the moors calling to one 
another; down wind a faint tremolo from distant 
specks of sheep scarcely broke the silence. But for 
these, the steady beat of our horses’ feet, and the voice 
of the becks, the place was a church for stillness, yet 
with a charm of its own, for it was attuned to our 
thoughts. Charlotte and I were riding out of the 
commonplace into an enchanted world of our own. 

As we drew rein at the gate of the parsonage, Jack 
Fenwick came out to meet us, as secular-looking a clerk 
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in Holy Orders as one could well imagine, with his 
tanned face, his great frame in rough shooting-clothes, 
and a couple of chase-dogs at his heels. 

“Tis Ned Layton, grown a man!’ he cried, and gave 
me a rousing welcome. When I presented Charlotte 
it took him all he knew to appear as one accustomed 
to young ladies and gentlemen dropping out of the 
clouds at his parsonage door. 

Once inside, I poured out my story. 

‘It is your father’s son, Ned, that could set fire to 
my roof if he wanted to! Faith! it isn’t every stray 
couple I would marry. ‘There are pains and penalties, 
I believe, for departing from the rubric, but Ill risk 
the want of banns.’ 

Like all good women, Jack’s wife loved a romance, 
and Charlotte’s beauty and courage had enlisted her at 
once. She hovered round her like a mother-bird, and 
before long they were sitting, hand-in-hand, with never 
a word for us insignificant men. 

We had a merry supper; but the hostess, to ensure 
Charlotte’s having bright eyes in the morning, carried 
her off early, leaving Jack and me to talk of old 
school-days. 

Next morning we were married in the little church 
among the hills, in the half-light of a wild, windy 
morning. We were ready for the road, I booted and 
spurred, and my Charlotte, in her riding-habit, looking 
very proud and shy as the few great words were spoken. 
Then to the parsonage, where Jack pledged the days 
to come in a rambling little speech, his kind and honest 
heart shining through it; and the womenfolk shed tears 
when Jack and I led out the horses. 

‘°Tis a boot-and-saddle wedding. “Marry in haste,” 
Ned, my lad!” said he. ‘You know the rest. But, 
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P faith, I’ve often seen the converse—some cogitators 
marrying at leisure to repent in haste—ay, just as 
many of that sort as of the other. But there shall 
never be repentance for either of you two, I'll 
warrant.’ 

So we came to our thanks and our good-byes, and 
rode down the moorland road, on the threshold of our 
new and wonderful world. I was thinking, with a 
twinge of regret, that we might have had a grand 
wedding—in Carlisle Cathedral perhaps, or in the 
Highlands with Charlotte’s kinsfolk—when my bride, 
as if she had read my thoughts, broke in with, ‘It 
is glad my heart is to be with you among the hills, 
Edmund. There is no other place in the world I 
would be;” and we rode forward in a great happiness. 

I did not like the weather-signs. The sheep kept 
up a continual uneasy bleating, huddling together in 
clusters on the hillsides as they sought the ‘ bields ;’ 
some wandering seagulls, tired of beating into the 
blast, flew down wind to sanctuary with strange com- 
plaining cries; the sky lowered, and once there was 
a growl of thunder. I was seized with a vague dis- 
quiet, but Charlotte was as blithe as though the skies 
were of cloudless June. Overtaking a shepherd, we 
asked him if we were on the right road to Liddisdaill. 

‘Reet enough i’ one way; but *twould be a clivver 
man that ’u’d make me gang farther this day.’ 

‘We must push on,’ said I. 

The shepherd looked from me to Charlotte and back 
again, in all likelihood taking us for a runaway couple. 
‘If tha maun gaun, then tha maun; but if th 
weather blackens, there’s where I bide’—pointing to 
a cot on the hillside—‘an’ tha’ll be welcome should 
tha turn.’ He told us, however, of a short-cut by a 
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ford a mile below us, and bade us go west, past a 
hill which he pointed out, by Bewcastle Fells to 
Kershopefoot, hard by Liddel Water. How often has 
the old saw, ‘The longest way round, the shortest way 
home,’ been in my memory since that night! 

The wind’s voice down the corries was now even 
and continuous, like the running of the tide on a 
sounding beach. There were hosts of flying clouds, » 
the mists on the uplands took spectral shapes, one 
moment massing together, the next swirling and lifting 
magically ; while the hills loomed up, to vanish again 
with the inconstancy of a mirage. We made slow 
progress, as I had to dismount and lead the horses. 
We never found the ford mentioned by the shepherd ; 
plainly, we were off the track, and at a boulder by 
the side of a tarn came to a standstill. I knew 
Charlotte’s high spirit and courage, but (the short 
November day being near its close) I determined to 
search for a path; and giving Charlotte the bridles 
to hold, left her beside the boulder and went forward 
as quickly as I dared. Before I had been ten minutes 
on my quest I halted, ill at ease; dusk had fallen 
with startling suddenness; the gale was growing in 
strength; and there splashed on my face the first big 
ominous drops of the rain that had hung all day in 
the loaded sky. 

Head to wind, I retraced my steps, and more by 
luck than guidance, walked straight against the boulder 
where I had left Charlotte and the horses. There was 
no mistaking the spot; and there were her gloves on 
the top of the boulder! I shouted her name; there 
was no reply. Again and again I called, only to be 
mocked by the wind. Sick with apprehension, I came 
out from the lee of the boulder and went stumbling 
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over the stones and tussocks, into wet mosses and peat- 
hags, crying my dear one’s name. In vain; the rain 
was now torrential, and the tempest that had been 
lurking, brooding, gathering strength all day, leaped 
like a wild beast on the hill. Once I had a glimpse 
of trees bending like whips, their branches tossed like 
matchwood, and, as I looked, two of their trunks 
snapped with reports like gunshots. Floundering 
blindly on, I slipped on a wet tussock and gave a wild 
clutch at a tuft of heather as I fell. It broke, and I 
rolled downhill. When I sat up, half stunned, my 
legs, I fancied, were dangling in mid-air. I seemed to 
have come to a stop on a little ledge, whether in 
safety or on the brink of a precipice, I could not tell; 
but I had broken no bones, and the place was in a 
measure sheltered from the gale and the rain’s fusil- 
lade. I dared not trust myself to move beyond a foot 
or two; the penalty for a false step might have been 
a broken neck, and there I remained in black abysmal 
misery, tormented by a thousand crucifying thoughts 
of my Charlotte’s fate in the tempest. Action was 
ever more to my mind than tears or prayers, but 
there was nothing to be done except to wait until 
morning. Listening to the voices of a hundred rain- 
charged rills, I fell into a kind of stupor; it was not 
sleep, for I lay wide-eyed the whole night, but merci- 
ful Nature dulled my senses, and in all likelihood 
preserved my reason. 

At long last I heard a faint cock-crow, and the 
homely sound of human neighbourhood heartened me 
beyond words. ‘The wind had lost its arrogant note ; 
the shadows were creeping off the hills, and a glimmer 
in the east began to sharpen the features of the moor. 


I discovered that I had fallen, by good luck, on a 
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narrow shelf in a gully. Dragging myself stiffly to 
my feet, I looked round for my bearings. A ridge 
close by was a mournful sight; every tree on it had 
fallen, some with their roots bared, others snapped in 
two like pipe-stems. ‘The moor looked forbidding and 
desolate in the extreme, rank steaming mist hanging 
over the ground like a miasma, but as the sky began 
to clear, I made out a sheet of water about half-a-mile 
away, and toward it I hastened in a fever of anxiety, for 
this was the tarn where I had parted from Charlotte. 

Day was breaking over the gloomy fells when I 
returned to the boulder. There was no one there, 
and no sound but the whispering of the water in 
the rushes. I shouted myself hoarse, without result, 
and sat down in utter dejection waiting for the tedious 
coming of the dawn. I was aroused from my brooding 
by a faint sound; next instant silence fell again. It 
was a delusion, I thought, a trick of the nerves, yet it 
fanned the embers of my hopes. I listened, holding 
my breath. It was no delusion; borne on the wind 
came a long and shrill sound. Soon it died away, but 
it was real, beyond all doubt. I tried to say ‘Thank 
God!° and could not utter a word. The reaction 
nearly brought about a sudden collapse; but somehow 
I steadied myself and climbed to the top of a ridge 
that towered over its neighbours. Streaks of light 
were fusing together on a skyline tinged with the first 
blink of the red November sun. My heart gave a 
leap. On the moor, twinkling in the half-light, was” 
a long chain of ruddy lights. The sound reached me 
again, this time long-drawn and unmistakable. _ I under- 
stood. It was the pipes, and the links of the red 
chain were the camp-fires of the Highland army. The 
Chevalier had one foot over the Border ! 
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In my desperate condition, this certainty of succour 
came to me like sudden restoration of sight to a blind 
man. The thought sent me running down the slope 
with a shout. Charlotte would—nay, must be found, 
unless—unless I strove to shut out the thought 
and ran on through the sodden wastes until, with a 
gasp of relief (for I was almost at the end of my 
tether) I saw a wreath of smoke rising over some bushes 
in a little ghyll. In the hollow was a camp-fire; 
round it half-a-dozen sleeping forms wrapped in plaids, 
and a couple of sentries were pacing up and down, 
firelocks on their shoulders. I was close to one of 
them before he saw me. Instantly he covered me and 
roused the bivouac. His comrades swarmed round in a 
moment; a fierce-looking lot, in the kilt, well armed, 
hairy of face, and uncouth of gesture. 

Reeling into the arms of an ensign, I told him of 
the strait I was in; but my heart sank when I sought 
news of Charlotte, for the picket had been on duty 
all night, and had seen or heard no one. The young 
officer was prompt and practical; hurried me to the 
fire, gave me a warm cloak instead of my soaked one, 
a change of hose, a pair of brogues, and his own 
breakfast—a stew of meat, piping hot. ‘I can hold 
on until we reach the camp,’ said he; ‘but ye look 
like a death’s-head;’ and when the relief-picket came 
nothing would satisfy him but that I should mount 
his horse and ride to the camp, while he accompanied 
me on foot. 

It was now daylight. The ensign told me that the 
Highland army had marched from Jedburgh, and was 
near Liddel Water, and as we neared the camp the 
pipes and drums were sounding the reveille, a brisk old 
marching-tune wedded to the song, ‘ Hey, Johnnie Cope’ 
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—a jeer at the luckless Sir John, much in vogue with 
the Jacobites. Words of command rang out; bugles 
threw clarion calls into the morning as the mounting 
sun picked out the rows of tents, the clan banners 
fluttering in the wind, the sparkle of steel, and the 
companies of soldiers, busy as ants, streaming through 
the lines. 

When we reached the camp, the ensign dismissed 
his men, and we went on afoot. Passing down a 
street of tents, he halted with a whisper to me, ‘ His 
Highness,’ and saluted. It was Charles Edward at the 
head of a small body of officers. He gave me a second 
glance, and stopped instantly. 

“Whom have we here?’ he asked; but there was 
recognition in his eye. ‘Mr Layton! a prisoner again!’ 
His look and voice were very grave. I was about to 
speak, when he turned to the ensign. 

‘I shall deal with this matter myself. Bring Mr 
Layton to me when I have finished the round,’ he 
said, and went on, followed by his retinue. 

Chafing at the delay, I was taken by two officers to 
a farmhouse on the outskirts, where a guard was mounted 
beside the Prince’s standard. 'There I was shown into 
a room, a sentry posted at the door, and I was left 
to black reflections. Happily I had not long to wait, 
for in a few minutes the Chevalier entered. 

“It seems we are fated to meet, Mr Layton. There 
is little to be said on this occasion,’ said he. ‘Talk 
is, to our mind, like war—the better of a brisk ending. 
The heart of the matter is that the last time we met 
you were an uninvited guest at our Court at Holyrood 
House, and our information then was that you were a 
Hanoverian spy. We allowed you to go free; you 
are now found in the dark of a November morning 
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on the outskirts of our camp, disguised, it would 
appear ’—he raised his eyebrows at my clothes—‘as a 
tatterdemalion.’ 

“I can explain, your Highness,’ I began. 

‘All in good time, Mr Layton. It may save words 
if I inform you that we have conclusive evidence of 
your being on a secret mission affecting the well-being 
of one loyal to our person and cause. Do you deny 
it? Come, sir, time presses; I shall put you to a 
test. So sure am I of the hopelessness of your position, 
that if you do not admit the truth after hearing the 
evidence of a single witness, then you shall go scot- 
free, with a safe conduct on your way.’ 

These were, I imagine, as handsome terms as ever 
were offered to a suspect; but I was overwrought, and 
my wits working slowly. Charles Edward paced the 
room, waiting for a reply, impatience in his eye. I 
tried to say something, but no words came. 

‘This interview is needlessly long, Mr Layton. You 
concede, surely, that my terms are generous, yet you 
stand there as mute as a fish. He paused, with a 
curious, almost quizzical glance of his sparkling brown 
eye. ‘Where are your wits? It may be that your 
night in the storm has sent them moon-raking. You 
look none the better of it; indeed, you are overtired. 
Truly you will be consulting your own interests if you 
confront your accuser forthwith. What say you?’ 

I found my voice suddenly. ‘I am in bitter extremity, 
sir, and delay may mean I know not what to one dear 
to me. I ask for nothing better than to be confronted 
with my accuser, whoever he may be, and I fear nothing 
but falsehood. Your Highness shall judge between us.’ 

‘I am afraid I have prejudged the matter; but we 
shall see!’ 
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He went out, said a word to an officer of the guard, 
and returned to sit at a table, where he busied himself 
with some papers. Presently a knock sounded. 

Rising, he said, ‘I think you will see now the truth 
of what I said—that your presence concerns the safety 
of one of the most loyal of my friends.’ 

I was nearest the door, but the Chevalier was past 
me in a twinkling, and threw it open. There, pale and 
wide-eyed, stood Charlotte! Charles Edward led her 
a step forward. For a moment she swayed like a lily 
in the wind. I caught her in my arms as the door 
closed on the Chevalier. 

She was safe and unhurt, and after the first relief to 
her overcharged heart, tearful but happy, she told me 
her adventure. 

When the dark came down, she tethered the horses 
to a tree and went in search of me. On her return to 
the boulder there came a great trampling of hoofs; 
a number of riderless horses swept past her, and our 
own steeds, startled in the dark, broke tether and dis- 
appeared in a moment. Sheltering under the lee of 
the boulder, once she thought she heard a bugle sound 
near, and called with all her strength, though there 
was little chance of her being heard above the roaring 
of the gale. She had almost lost hope when a couple 
of troopers stumbled across the boulder. They were 
on the moor searching for the horses which had stampeded 
from the camp, and the sound she had heard was a 
cavalry trumpet. One of the men had been sounding 
the ‘stables’ call on the chance of it reaching the run- 
aways and steadying them. The honest fellows guided 
her to their picket, where the officer in command treated 
her with the utmost courtesy. She told him her story ; 
but by this time the storm was at its height. He sent 
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out all the men he could spare to search for me; but 
no torch could have lived in the hurricane, and the 
ledge where I had lain was well out of sight, even in 
broad daylight. The picket was in a ‘bield’ on the hill, 
and there my brave Charlotte waited in distraction for 
the coming of daylight. At the earliest moment she 
was conducted to the camp, good warm quarters obtained 
for her in a farmhouse, and a search-party sent out to 
scour the hillside for me. After she had rested, the 
officer, at her own request, conducted her to the Chevalier, 
to whom she told the events of her strange wedding-day. 
He counselled her to have no fears, assured her that I 
would be found, and was very definite in his opinion 
of a husband who had been so careless of his newly- 
wedded wife’s safety. Nor did she omit to mention 
several times that the Chevalier had wished that I had 
as excellent a judgment in politics as in matrimony. 

‘And he was so gentle and gracious,’ she said. ‘ Ah, 
Ned! there is no one except yourself in the world that 
can compare with Jo Phrionnsa Boidheach! He made 
me almost happy, though I was full of nameless fears ; 
but now that we are together, and you are safe, last 
night is but an evil dream. Once my heart stood still, 
for I thought I heard the sound of pipes far away, as 
from another world. It came from the camp, but I 
could not know this; and the black tempest was nothing 
to the sound of it, for did I not think it must be Am 
Piobaire liath of Glenira—the Gray Piper that walks 
only by night—playing the Lament, the sound that only 
a Macdonell can hear, and that means sorrow and death ?’ 

‘Black dreams, my love,’ I said, and drew her closer. 
But we had little time together; at that moment the 
growing volume of sound from the camp told us that 
the Highland army was falling in, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ANTHONY BRANDER, MASTER MARINER. 


Sotprers passed and repassed the window, and presently 
an officer dismounted and came toward the house. 

‘Here is the captain of the picket, Ned. He knew 
your name,’ said Charlotte. 

This was none other than Patrick Maxwell! Saluting 
my wife, he made inquiries concerning her comfort and 
safety. 

I stepped into the light. ‘Have you forgotten our 
hand at écarté at the “ White Horse,” Captain Maxwell ?’ 
I said. 

‘Layton!’ he exclaimed. ‘It is you! I had hoped 
so, when this lady told me her name. Indeed, I was 
fortunate in being on duty last night, and able to 
render your wife some service.’ 

‘She has told me of your great kindness’ 
began, but he would listen to no thanks. 

‘I have the honour to be one of his Highness’s body- 
guard. He bids me say that, as time presses and urgent 
affairs are in hand, a council of officers prevents his 
giving his adieux in person, and he commands me to 
convey his regrets. He hopes that you, Mr Layton, 
will forgive his little jest about confronting you with 
a single witness, and trusts you will take greater care 
of his witness in future! I am also to say that his 
Highness’s quarters are now at your disposal. And as 
Mistress Layton ’—Charlotte blushed red at her brand- 
new name-——‘must be wearied after last night’s mis- 
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adventures, he hopes that full use of his quarters will 
be taken by you both, until ye have sufficiently rested 
to ride homeward. Your horses are safe; they were 
found along with the runaways.’ 

We asked him to present our heartfelt thanks to the 
Chevalier for his kind and gracious thought; and 
Maxwell, after bidding farewell to my wife, turned to 
me with, ‘A word wi’ ye before I go.’ 

I followed him to the door. 

‘In an hour or less I shall be ower the Border 
with the Prince. War is war, and God knows what 
lies ayont yon hills. It may be, Layton, that we 
winna meet again. I have something to say to ye, 
and must say it in a few words, for my company 
waits. This is the third time we have met. The first 
was ower the cartes, where ye treated a gambler better 
than he deserved. Then on the march to Prestonpans 
—ye mind on’t?—I gave ye a jog about choosing 
your company shrewdly in Edinburgh.’ 

‘I remember.’ 

‘Ye maybe have guessed ere this what I meant. I 
met ye with Philip Macdonell.’ 

‘Otherwise Walter Irving ?’ 

‘And otherwise this, that, and the other. I may 
be exceeding my duty in tellin’ ye that he is in our 
secret service. Before Prestonpans I meant to give ye 
a warning against—against—shall I say, sitting down 
at the cartes with him. Strange advice from me, for 
a gambler I am, and misdoubt I’ll be one to the end 
o’ the chapter! Layton, there is a thought I cannot 
set a name to; but let me put it thus: were I you, 
I would think twice about playin’ any game—mark 
ye!’—he laid a hand on my shoulder—‘any game wi’ 
Macdonell. His is the open hand and the fair speech, 
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I dinna deny him these; but fair speech means little 
enough when a man has rubbed shoulders with the 
world; and as for his open hand—it is long since I 
was at St Salvator’s and my Latin is rusty, but I 
mind on, I think, “ Alient appetens, sui profusus.”? 

‘Be plain with me, Maxwell. Do you know some- 
thing ?’ 

“To be plain wi’ ye then, I ken ower little; but 
I saw ye (though you didna see me) at the ball at 
Holyrood House, and I ken the story o’ your being 
ta’en before the Prince. Ye were denounced as a spy 
and were to be put out o’ harm’s way. Macdonell 
kept out o’ sight, but it was his doing. The Prince 
has trusted counsellors, and Macdonell is chief wi’ some 
o them.’ 

‘He was checkmated.’ 

‘By the white cockade you wore, and the wee poet 
body Allan Ramsay helped ye. Ye see, I ken some- 
thing about it. Macdonell has been o’ use to the 
King ower the water, but there are queer stories o’ him 
in Paris. He is handsome as the devil and as plausible ; 
an ill man, a deep and dangerous man to conter.’ 

‘He is one of your comrades in arms,’ I ventured. 

‘Ay, he returned dryly; ‘but I prefer the field to 
spying. Layton, on both sides o’ politics there are 
honourable men, and I count you one o’ them; but 
here is a man I see one day friendly with ye, and the 
next trying to lay ye by the heels! There is some 
damned thing afoot that I neither ken nor am itchin’ 
to ken. Ye may be able to put a name to it, but 
I ask ye no questions.’ 

‘I owe him a day in harvest, I admit; there is 
something afoot, but something that I cannot at present 
divulge.’ 
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‘Something of gravity ?’ 

‘So grave that he nearly killed me.’ 

He gave a low whistle. ‘The brock!’ 

‘Is he in camp?’ I asked. 

He hesitated. ‘’Deed, that’s the curious bit ot!’ 

“I may use what you tell me to protect my own 
and my friends’ honour,’ said I; ‘but never for or 
against either Stuart or Hanover.’ 

‘I take your word. Macdonell is not here. He 
and one Kenneth Innes went off in a hurry the other 
day. Macdonell was away in England for some weeks, 
on secret service work for the Prince, I heard, and on 
his return he obtained leave of absence to attend to 
urgent private affairs of his own.’ 

His words filled me with anger and dismay. Although 
the words of the secret paper looked puzzling, once 
the wreck was found their meaning might be unravelled. 
The cunning scoundrels had too good a chance, to my 
mind, of finding the French money. I must hasten 
back to Bertrand hot-foot. 

‘Is this ill news for ye? Your face says so. But 
Ill ask no questions, and I must hurry off, for here 
are orders waiting me,’ he said, as an orderly came 
up to the gate. 

‘What you have told me is of the greatest service, 
and some day (if we meet again) you shall hear the 
story.’ 

“I owed you a service. I have not forgotten an 
evening in the “ White Horse,” when your good heart 
shamed me. I swore an oath that day, and kept it. 
You remember?’ He drew from his pocket the Prince’s 
ring. 

“Wear it, Captain Maxwell. To carry it hidden 
was a needless penance, and your news may well be of 
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vast service to me in what may prove a dangerous 
business.’ 

He slipped the ring on his finger, swung into the 
saddle, and gave me a hearty handshake. ‘Sure am I 
that any venture you are in is an honest one. Fare 
ye well!’ he called and rode off, leaving me burning 
with disquiet. Good cause had I for my fears. I had 
a vision of two men, their horses’ hoof-beats hurrying, 
hurrying on the North Road, every hour bringing them 
~ nearer the wreck of the Marie des Anges. 

Charlotte’s touch on my arm aroused me from my 
gloomy reflections. 

‘What is it, Ned? Your brows are dark.’ 

Sorrowful at the thought of parting again so soon, 
I gave her Maxwell’s information about Macdonell and 
Innes. Not an instant did she hesitate; not a hint 
of doubt crept into her voice. 

‘You must hasten. I would not have it otherwise, 
my husband. I shall remain at Darehope—home—until 
you come for me.’ 

Few words passed between us; few are needed 
between men and women who love and_ understand. 
Tiaste was imperative, and in a short time we were 
once more in the saddle. 

As we were starting, the pipes and drums broke 
into a march; the van of the Highland army moved 
toward us, and we drew up to watch it pass. <A 
body of light horse led, followed by the pipes and 
drums, the clans, and three Lowland regiments. At 
the head of the clansmen walked Charles Edward, a 
targe over his shoulder. Rebel—Regent—Prince—Pre- 
tender, I bared my head as he marched past, and 
Charlotte could not keep back her tears. He saw us 
and smiled, with a wave of his hand toward England. 
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Next moment he was swallowed up by the ranks of 
the clansmen, and my wife and I put our horses to 
the road up by Liddel Water. 

At dusk we arrived—a strange home-coming, for I 
must needs leave my bride after two days of wedlock. 
Few would have blamed me, I think, had I chosen 
to linger; but the thought rose only to be dismissed. 
On the morrow we were to taste the bitterness of 
good-bye. All too swiftly sped those first few hours 
at our home; and next day Charlotte rode with me 
as far as the crest of the road above the valley, where 
we parted, and I went forward—sadly enough, Heaven 
. knows!—but resolved for what the future held, and 
with my dear wife’s words of duty and courage ringing 
in my heart. 

I rode post-haste; and, meeting with no mishap, 
joined Bertrand at The Garth without an_hour’s 
delay. I found him all impatience, which was not 
lessened when I told him my story. He had news of 
the Gannet, and that afternoon we exchanged into plain 
rough clothes and put up at the Baltic Inn on Leith 
Shore, where we saw many men of the sea, and heard 
strange tongues. The inn was an exchange for the 
frequenters of the port; and we were not a day there 
when Bertrand, who had been down among the ships, 
came back with Anthony Brander, master of the Gannet, 
and along with him an old white-haired seafaring man, 
with quiet blue eyes and a great composure of manner. 

The two were introduced to me. Brander was a 
man of forty-five or so; his face and hands, after 
thirty years of wind, sun, and rain, of the colour of 
peat. He was short and broad, and had lost an eye 
long ago in a brush with the preventive men on the 
south coast. The remaining one was as alert as a bird’s, 
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The old man was one Captain Ezra Carswell. I 
never saw him again; but what he had to say was of 
prime importance, for it was he who had carried Glenira 
south after the wreck. 

When the four of us got a room to ourselves, ‘I 
met the captain by chance,’ said Brander, ‘and kennin’ 
what I do, his news mak’s a link in your story. He’s 
an auld skipper o’ mine.—Langsyne I sailed wi’ ye, 
Ezra, did I no?’ 

‘Godless days, Anthon’,’ said the other. 

‘Lively, Ezra, lively, an’ wi’ staunch shipmates.’ 

‘Men o° wrath, strikers and evil-doers, fearing not 
God, neither regarding man.—To my shame, gentlemen, 
I was even as one of them.’ 

‘He has somethin’ to tell ye, the other man struck 
in with a hint of impatience, ‘touchin’ this matter we 
are enterin’ on—a strange chance, I call it.’ 

“Ye may call it chance or what ye wull; but is it 
no the Lord, think ye, wha has used me as His puir 
instrument in this maitter ye speak o’ ?—Gentlemen, I 
sail my own trader, the Good Intent, back an’ fore from 
the North. Last August I had cleared a cargo at 
the port o’ Banff, and was ready for the tide, when a 
stranger (a tall man an’ a person o’ quality) sought me 
oot. He had been wrecked; he was in sore straits o° 
mind an’ body; an’ my bowels o’ compassion melted 
toward him. The man was grievously ill, wandering 
in his speech, an’ nearly blind from a great wound 
over his eyes. He would have covenanted with me 
for money to carry him to Leith; but money from 
those afflicted or in trouble disna fyle my hands. Yet 
would nothing hinder him, after we had exchanged 
speech for a time, from givin’ me money for my tent 
in Israel, the “ Voyagers across Jordan,” for their place 
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o worship in Edinburgh, that ceety o’ darkness. So I 
took him on board. He was far spent and daft-like, 
ravin’ o? many things, an’ I prayed an’ warstled, but 
the Hand was heavy on him. When I came to Leith 
it was evenin’. I had left him on board in charge 0’ 
one o’ my crew (whose ways, I thought, I had helped 
to mend), an’ went ashore to consult with the godly 
Mr Robert Cran, my brother in the Lord, about gettin’ 
succour for him, an’ mayhap information regardin’ his 
friens’. But when I returned the man I had set over 
him had plainly backslidden, an’ had been herdin’ with 
toss-pots in the change-houses. ‘The stranger had dis- 
appeared, an’ no one had seen him leave the brig, nor 
did I find any trace o? him. As for his name an 
degree, he was past all sensible speech ere he was an 
hour on board, an’, ony way, I’m no’ o’ the speirin’ 
kind; but he left this instrument an’ witness 0’ 
violence behind him.’ 

The old man produced from a pocket a pistol of 
fine quality, damascened, with pan and lock in good 
order, and graven amidst some scroll-work on the heft 
were the words ‘ Glenira: His: Dag: Fiat. 

‘It was he!’ exclaimed Bertrand, turning to me. 
‘You remember, when Charlotte was waiting for my 
coming from France he came alone one night to The 
Garth.’ 

Old Ezra’s description of his strange passenger 
tallied exactly with Glenira. 

‘You did a kinsman of mine a great service, Regi 
Carswell,’ Bertrand said. 

‘It is but a nievefu’ o’ sand on the shore o’ wasted 
opportunities.in the days when I bowed to Baal an’ 
Mammon; ay, when I was blind in my ain way as 
the stranger I sheltered was in his. But if I have 
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done ye a service, ye are welcome, gentlemen, an’ I am 
rejoiced.’ 

Before he left he informed us that if we wanted 
him we should inquire of the portmaster, who would 
know the sailings of the Good Intent; and then, with 
the gravity of a Rabbi, he earnestly counselled us 
to read a broadsheet written by himself, which he 
handed to us, entitled, The Mariner's True Compass ; 
or, The Eternal Pilot among the Shoals and Quick- 
sandes of our Earthly Voyage, and a Warning Against 
Mocke Suns and Myrages of The Accuser, with Divers 
Testimonies of Wondrous Preservations Therefrom. 

As I said, I never saw the old man again; but to 
me, though careless of the things he discoursed of, 
there remains, despite his solemnity and stilted speech, 
the impression of a man at peace with himself and the 
world. 

‘I was on nettles for fear auld Ezra would yoke me 
aboot “the fair trade,”’ our captain said. ‘When he 
gets a ca’ to gi’e me a word in season anent my walk 
an’ conversation there’s naethin’ will stop him under 
the stricken oor, an’ the cratur has as mony tracts 
aboot him as wad thack a kirk. He’s a changed man, 
Ezra! Men o’ wrath, quo’ he! I mind when he was 
the leader o’ a guid wheen men o’ wrath that sailed 
the Guinea Coast; but he was ta’en by the neegers 
there, an’ saw their ju-jus, an’ siclike abominations. 
He escaped by the skin o’ his teeth; but he got 
releegion. He’s a decent man for a’ that, an’ is tellin’ 
us the truth. It’s a certainty, gentlemen, that Glenira 
cam’ fra the North wi? him. Now, we maun waste 
no time. Let me see your dockiement.’ 

After examining the’ copy of the secret paper, he 
took a greasy chart from his pocket and unrolled it. 
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‘As I was sayin’ to monsher, the business should 
be as easy as kiss-my-hand,’ said he. ‘I’m a Moray- 
shire man; I went as ship’s boy out o’ Garmouth 
langsyne, and I ken the Firth better than my Cate- 
chism. I’ve run mair “crops” o’ brandy atween 
France an’ the nor’-east than ony man alive.” He 
peered over the chart, and put a big index-finger on it. 
‘West o’ the Firth——__ As for a Fountain Reef, I’ve 
never heard o’t. Looks like a fancy name. But aboot 
here ’—again the big brown finger stabbed the chart— 
‘I reckon we'll get news o’ your wreck. I can come 
close inshore at high-water; there’s ten feet there, an’ 
I’ve run some stuff no’ twa mile awa’ on this very 
coast. It’s plain sailing; barring revenue cutters an’ 
nor’-easters, we'll be in Spey Bay in three days.’ 

‘The sooner the better, captain,’ said Bertrand, his 
eyes alight. ‘Now, les affaires sont les affaires. About 
what profit do you hope for out of this run?’ 

‘Giff-gaff mak’s guid freends! I’ve got a cargo o’ 
brandy an’ lace, an’ I’ve a quarter share o’ profits an’ 
a matter o’ twenty pounds for the hire o’ the Gannet. 
I°ll mak’ seventy, maybe eighty, pounds this trip, if 
a’ goes weel.” 

‘We add fifty guineas to that, and if we find 
what we are looking for you shall have a couple of 
hundred.’ 

He looked up, his eye veering from Bertrand to me. 
‘A couple o’ hunder! But, sirs, what name can I 
put to this business ?’ 

‘Smuggling, if you like. You smuggle stuff into 
Scotland; every one to his own fancy, but ours is to 
smuggle something out. Captain Brander, when the 
time comes you shall be told our errand, and be free 
to land us and cut sail or wait and help us, as you 
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please. What weighs on us, man, is that others may 
be before us. Haste, haste, and still haste is the very 
heart of the affair. "Tis a race, and I know that the 
Gannet can sail like a witch. Is it not so?’ 

Bertrand struck the exact chord in Anthony’s heart, 
the one that appeals to every man who knows his work, 
his professional pride. 

‘The Gannet can show heels to ony craft o° her size 
—ay, an’ a guid mony mair.’ 

He rolled up the chart, and the table got a resound- 
ing blow from his big fist. 

‘If it’s a race, he said, his eye gleaming, ‘I’m your 
man! Fifty guineas, an’ a couple o’ hunder if you 
win!’ 

He shook hands with us on the bargain. I called 
for rum and a bottle of claret, and in a few minutes 
everything was arranged. 

The Gannet, with her contraband, was in hiding in 
a creek in the Firth. We were to meet Anthony near 
Gullane in East Lothian, by six o’clock next morning, 
ready to start. ‘I maun hasten back’ said he; ‘I have 
a sail-boat waitin’ for me, an’ I'll be off, for I maun 
see that the crew are a’ sober, an’ everything shipshape 
for the morn.’ : 

He drained his: noggin of rum without a blink, and 
we went out into the dusk to the head of Quality 
Street, where he left us to find his sailing-boat at the 
harbour. 

After buying our rig—sea-boots and such like—at 
a chandler’s, we rode home to The Garth in the twilight 
to procure the other necessaries for our venture; and 
very early next morning, provided with warm clothing 
for November in the Moray Firth, pistols and am- 
munition, spades,, and a number of odds and ends, we 
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drove to the inn, where we found Anthony finish- 
ing his breakfast, his eye gleaming in the candle- 
light. 

“All’s well,’ quoth he; ‘a fair wind, an’ my men 
ready.’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MORAY SEABOARD. 


Lev by the captain, who picked his way in front 
with a lanthorn, we carried our belongings to a creek 
where a small boat, manned by some ‘lingtowmen’ 
whom Anthony had engaged, awaited us. The oars 
were muffled; and our leader, peering at the bows into 
a thin sea-fog, directed the rowers in a hoarse whisper. 
By-and-by a light blinked twice. Anthony returned 
the signal by waving his lanthorn, and something like 
a huge gray moth flickered ahead of us. It was the 
Gannet, tossing uneasily at her kedge, her spars and 
sails showing above the surface mist. We ran along- 
side, got on board with our gear, and the lugger was 
soon under way. 

There was a beacon fire, a guide to mariners, burn- 
ing on the Isle of May; but, as the wind was strong 
and the Gannet running free, it soon dwindled to a 
pin-point and disappeared. ‘The morning light came 
slowly in little dabs of red, until the sun bursting the 
banks of cloud discovered a sky of steel-blue, with 
here and there a paling star over the great gray 
wheel of the North Sea. 

Never having set foot on shipboard before, the 
novelty and the sense of isolation engaged me strangely. 
The voices of the streets, men and their doings, politics, 
things that to the landsman are necessary as daylight, 
dwindled to nothing in the midst of the sea that had 
heaved unchanging since the beginning of time. The 
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mysterious orders shouted by the master, the nimble 
sailors at the ropes, with their tanned visages and 
rough, buoyant voices; every man knowing that the 
contraband in the hold might mean, in the master’s 
phrase, ‘swingin’ for it, or at best, the Plantations, 
yet toiling away at his rude duties with cheerfulness 
and alacrity, often with a song—filled me with curi- 
osity and admiration. I had been in dangers and had 
emerged so far (as I told myself) with some credit ; 
and there were like to be more adventures ahead; but 
the spectacle of the sailors was a blow to my com- 
placency. Something primeval in the brisk blood of 
these adventurers started the question: man for man, 
had they much to learn from me? And I have not 
answered it yet. 

The master had not exaggerated when he boasted 
of the Gannet’s sailing qualities. 

‘I havena made a smarter run since the year I out- 
sailed the revenue cutter off the Goodwins, an’ that 
is no’ yesterday. I mind’ 

We were sitting down to breakfast, and he broke 
off his story of cheating the revenue to ask a blessing 
on the meal. 

‘Can we make the Firth by to-morrow?’ said 
Bertrand. 

‘With this wind we may; but, fair wind or none, 
Ill get every inch out o’ her. An’ now, sirs, a word 
o advice; ye can tak’ it or leave it. Whatever ye 
have in hand, ower much thinking on it will help ye 
little. Ye didna sleep last night, did ye?’ 

This was true, for neither of us was used to cramped 
quarters and the hundred sounds on shipboard. 

‘Mphm! I thought no. Ye’re baith lookin’ like 
speldrins, an’ ye’ve picked at your breakfast like mice. 
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Tak’ a turn wi the crew! Keep movin’ an’ workin’! 
Cast this ploy o’ yours out o’ your mind, an’ ye’ll be 
different men an’ fitter for your job. I have carried 
passengers to France, some o’ them with a price on 
their heads, an’ the farther fra Scotland the better 
pleased they looked. Wi’? you twa gentlemen it’s the 
other way roun’. The nearer to port the langer your 
faces! Talkin’ o’ prices on passengers’ heads, I mind 
—Lord! it’s an auld story—at “The Fifteen” 
carryin’ Glenira himsel’! Ay! I was a lad on board 
the James aw Mary o Garmouth. Glenira was -a 
fine upstandin’ young gentleman then. I’m a Speyside 
man, an’ my mother was one o’ Glenira’s people. 
Many’s the time in my wanderin’s I dreamed o’ the 
glen, an’ rued leavin’ it.’ 

‘It is to keep Glenira’s honour unstained that we 
are here,’ said Bertrand. 

He looked at us earnestly. ‘Ye could ha’e had the 
Gannet for naething if I had kent this. Glenira!’ 

There was a new ring in his voice; the clansman in 
him, hidden for years under his smuggler’s oilskins, 
survived. Drums and bugles could not have stirred 
him more. 

‘Ye'll tell me the story now,’ said he; and at a 
word from Bertrand I gave him a summary of the 
whole affair, down to Glenira’s statement. 

‘Ill see ye through it, sirs,’ he returned, rising and 
shaking hands with us, ‘an’ proud I am to offer ye 
my services. I ken every yard o’ the coast, an’ I'll 
gang wi’ ye blithely on shore or at sea.’ 

‘And do you think, Anthony Brander, that I would 
have sailed with any other skipper than yourself?’ said 
Bertrand. ‘Your name is known among the Scots in 
France.’ 
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“That’s handsomely said, an’ pleasant hearing to an 
auld tarry fair-trader. How long a start d’ye think 
Master Left-Hand has from us?’ 

‘We are not certain.’ 

“Deed, it matters little. We maun just push on 
wi’ a’ the speed we can make.’ 

He took the greasy chart from his locker, and peered 
over it closely. ‘Then he perused my copy of Glenira’s 
paper. We were on tenter-hooks, but the captain sat 
silent, with corrugated brow, staring at the paper 
with a burning eye. Suddenly he smote the table a 
blow with a leg-of-mutton fist, making the breakfast- 
dishes dance. 

“Dolt! gomeral!’ he cried. ‘A bonny sailorman I 
am! The thing is fairly starin’ me atween the een! 
See!’ pointing to the cone in the drawing. ‘Ill 
warrant that’s meant for Morven, the hill in Caithness 
across the Firth. °’Tis the shape o’ the hill, standing 
alane—a kent landfall. Glenira has ta’en it as a 
guide.” He drew a line on his own chart at right 
angles from a point on the Caithness coast. ‘The 
wreck, I°ll wager, is well up the Firth, but the plan’s 
a bit agee. Glenira made it for his own guidance 
belike, an’ it’s no to lippen to. A landsman’s job! 
Look ye!’ 

We leaned over the chart and paper in great excite- 
ment, and the captain pointed out that if Glenira had 
taken Morven as a landmark there was a manifest 
error in the chart, as the words ‘Here is high water’ 
on the sketch would indicate a place so far west as to 
exclude the seaboard. 

‘“Glenira wouldna have a compass, ye see. Like 
enough, the slant o’ the coast deceived him; it’s a 
kittle business guessin’ at your bearin’s. But it’s 
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plain that Morven across the Firth looked to him to 
be on his right, and the Fountain Reef, in a line wi’ 
it, on his left.’ 

‘But if we get the Fountain Reef it ought to be 
plain sailing, I ventured. 

‘True! But the Fountain Reef beats me. I never 
heard o’t, an’ it’s no on ony chart I ever saw. The 
name, as I said to ye, looks to me made up, but 
we’re on the track. The wreck is weel up the Firth, 
on the Moray or Nairn coast, like enough.’ He rolled 
up the chart, with ‘Now fall to your breakfast, an’ 
Ill try to get another half-knot out o the yard; 
and, leaving us wonderfully elated, went on deck. 

Though the two scoundrels had the start, it was 
almost impossible that they would hit on the clue of the 
number ‘15’ on the sketch, and find the French money 
before us. Yet chance plays strange tricks with life’s 
cards, and when the wind fell we were consumed with 
anxiety. A day’s—nay, an hour’s—delay might wreck 
our hopes. ‘To Philip Macdonell honour was a mean- 
ingless word, an empty shibboleth; but he was clever 
and cunning, and the thought of the treacherous, ruth- 
less coward on the track of the Marie des Anges hung 
over me like a cloud. 

Bertrand suggested the offer of a reward to the 
crew. ‘As ye like, monsher!” said Anthony. ‘They Il 
spend it on rum; but they’re as fine seamen as ever 
I shipped, an’ your siller might be waur wared! I 
maun spin them a yarn; it’s ane o’ the lies that 
dinna coont!” 

He called the crew aft. 

‘My lads, he announced, ‘there’s another ship 
comin’ through the Pentlands, an’ we are racin’ her 
to Spey Bay. She’s fast an’ she’s weel handled; but 
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I have just been tellin’ these gentlemen o’ the time 
when we left the revenue cutter standin’ still. To get 
to Spey Bay afore her means something to them, an’ 
if we do ye’ll have leave ashore an’ something hand- 
some in your hand.’ (The grins on their hard-bitten 
faces may be imagined.)—‘The notion o’ the other 
ship will set them on their mettle as much as the 
bawbees, or I’m a Dutchman,’ he said, as the men 
went forward; and, sure enough, they worked as 
though they knew the ins and outs of our story. As 
for watches, it was ‘sleep when ye can, and watch 
when ye can.’ They never had their clothes off; 
and every order was done ‘on the run.’ The wind, 
that had threatened to fall, held all day and freshened. 

‘Himsel’’—as the crew called the skipper among 
themselves—was at the tiller. I knew nothing of 
seamanship; but a novice would have discerned the 
master-hand and the lugger’s answer as she heeled to 
the wind. 

‘Steerin’’s a gift, said the captain, ‘like honesty or 
playin’ the fiddle; if it’s no in a man’s bones he'll 
never learn, an’ for one man that can coax a ship 
(though I’m sayin’ it mysel’) there’s a hunder that 
scunner her. She’s fairly flyin’, the sweet lass.’ 

We took the captain’s advice, and worked with a 
will among the crew, sweating, drenched with spray. 
Great seas, green in their depths, topped with foam 
of dazzling white that broke glittering in the sun into 
a thousand jewels, chased each other unceasingly round 
the little craft. The sight of them, their crunch on 
our bows, the screaming seagulls lurching round us in 
the wind, the tang of the keen salt air, brought an 
exhilaration, a sense of freedom and expectancy. By 
the time we rounded Kinnaird’s Head, and she spread 
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her wings for the Firth, I felt as strong as I was before 
my wound, and Bertrand was clear-eyed and _ alert. 
The Gannet raced along, every curtsy of her bow- 
sprit bringing us nearer the Moray Firth and (if we 
could only find it) the last berth of the Marie des 
Anges. 

We entered the great sea-arm running free before 
a north-easter. ‘The glass had fallen. It was blowing 
hard; and the Gannet, getting what Anthony called 
‘the rug o”’ the tide,’ flew onward, her stout pitch- 
pine mast bending in the wind. The captain’s eye 
scoured the Firth warily for the revenue cutter; but 
the only sail we saw was a bluff-bowed old carrick, 
showing the Dutch flag, that lumbered past us, with 
groaning timbers. 

Late in the afternoon, we shortened sail, and the 
captain spied the coastline, where a long curve of 
sand fringed by the creaming edge of the tide caught 
the thin winter sun. Darkness came; the lugger 
crept closer inshore. A solitary moving pin-point 
of light showed for an instant, and this was re- 
peated half-a-dozen times. ‘Good lads!’ the captain 
cried; ‘all’s well!’ Soon a salmon-coble appeared 
alongside, as if by magic. Bertrand and I, with one 
of the crew, went aboard; the bundles of lace and 
some silk were covered up in the stern, and in half-an- 
hour we were standing on the sands of Spey Bay. 
Whether we aided or abetted the landing of the 
contraband concerns not this tale. Doubtless many a 
decent Morayshire dame rustled into the kirk in its 
panoply, soothed by the consciousness that she was 
better dressed than her neighbours. 

We were guided to the mouth of the Spey, where 
we waited, shivering in the dark, till the coble came 
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for us, and then we crossed the river, now brimming 
with the tide, to the port of Garmouth. At the sign 
of the ‘Norway Lass’ we got supper, warmth, and 
comfortable beds, and slept the sweet sleep begot by 
hard labour in the open air. 

The little place proved to be a _weather-beaten 
warren of quaint, narrow, crooked streets. Here the 
Spey joins the Moray Firth. East and west of the 
meeting of sea and river ran for miles a magnificent 
are of gleaming sand, where tireless long rollers—the 
aftermath of the north-easter—heaved and broke and 
crumbled in a smother of powdery spray. The Gannet 
had hung about till dawn, and was now in harbour. 
There were a great many masts in the little port; a 
number of unwieldy-looking rafts, made of felled trees 
roped together, crouched like uncouth monsters along 
both banks of the river. They had been floated down 
the river from far forests in Strathspey, to be used in 
shipbuilding. 

Anthony’s.mahogany countenance beamed in high 
good humour when he met us. Every cask had been 
sunk safely, the lingtowmen could carry them inland 
at their leisure, and there was nothing for him to do 
but interview his merchants. 

‘A guid run—as guid as I’ve made for months,’ 
said the captain, as the three of us were breakfasting 
excellently well on sea-trout at the ‘Norway Lass.’ He 
was well known in the place. Skippers of coasters, 
‘floaters,’ shaggy-looking giants from up Spey, the very 
fishwives, exchanged cheery greetings with him. 

‘Ill no broach the wreck to ony o’ them yet,’ 
said he; ‘your frien’ Master Left-Hand may have spies 
aboot. Well be canny; but I'll no let the business 
hang in the wind langer than I can help. Yell come 
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wi? me till I get a keek at the Bay as lang as the 
tide’s at the deid-thraws.’ 

We went out of the village, and, after an irksome 
trudge over a wide belt of shingle, came to a ridge of 
bent-covered sand-dunes. The captain mounted the 
highest point and put a spyglass to his eye. 

‘“There’s a wreck at the Bear’s Head, but I ken her. 
That’s the Veronica; she’s been lying there for five 
year. I lost twa o’ my crew in the same gale,’ he 
said, scanning the coast. ‘Nuh! there’s nothin’ there.’ 

The tide was out, and from the rim of the sea to 
the dunes the sand and foreshore lay clear as in a 
picture. There were no signs of wreckage except the 
old hulk at the Bear’s Head, a poor skeleton, ribs and 
spine picked clean by the hungry sea. 

‘It’s clear to me, unless the wreck has drifted or 
been broken to pieces, that she’s farther west,’ said 
Anthony, and shut the spyglass. ‘There’s Morven,” 
pointing to the cone-shaped hill on the Caithness side 
of the Firth. ‘That’s Glenira’s landmark in his pictur’. 
The Fountain Reef is my deeficulty. Where the deil 
that is fairly founders me; and if I’m foundered by 
it there’s no a man on the coast kens it.’ 

We were silent and uneasy; every passing hour 
meant an advantage to our adversaries. Their image 
was constantly in my mind’s eye, and the lonely coast- 
line before us, empty, a silent desert but for the boom 
of the sea and the screaming seafowl, almost gave me 
a premonition of disaster. 

“Let us get out of this!’ Bertrand exclaimed, and 
turned back without another word. We followed him 
until the captain, deep in thought, called a halt. 

‘Do you twa keep out o’ sight in the “ Norway 
Lass” when we get back, an’ I'll tak’ a turn roun’ the 
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place. If there’s news o’ ony wreck this year hereaboot, 
Anthony Brander will get it. If no, then there’s only 
one thing to be done, an’ that is to tramp every yard 
o the coast west until we find what we are seekin’.’ 
But we learned the whereabouts of the wreck in 
another and an unwelcome way. 

Anthony left us at the ‘Norway Lass’ to forage 
cautiously for information among the longshoremen and 
others of the port. Bertrand and I had talked our- 
selves to an end regarding our chances; and, to while 
away the idle hour of waiting, borrowed a greasy pack 
of cards from the landlady, and sat down to a game 
of lansquenet. As we were playing, the captain passed 
the window, along with a tall man. He came in 
alone and closed the door. 

‘Black news!’ he said, shaking his head; ‘I misdoot 
we are forestalled. I got speech wi’ the very man I 
sought for as soon as I reached the harbour.. I told 
him nothing beyond that you are anxious for news 0° 
a wreck that carried a friend. I7ll bring him in, an’ 
you can hear what he says.’ 

We had risen to our feet in dismay at the word 
‘ forestalled.” 

‘These are the twa gentlemen, Jamie, that I spoke 
aboot.’ 

The captain’s friend, a decent-looking elderly man 
in tarpaulins, stood fumbling with his cap. His was 
a plain statement, truth on the face of it. 

‘I own a ship,’ he told us, ‘an’ trade atween the 
westerly ports o’ the Firth, Garmouth, Inverness, across 
to the Black Isle, an’ sic-like. I mind on the gale in 
August last. I was oot in it wi’ the ship, but I put 
her back to the port o’ Findhorn; an’ thankfw’ I was, 
for it would ha’e blawn the sticks oot o’ her. Next 
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day I heard o’ a wreck. She was a French brig; I 
passed her the day efter. Her spars were broken, 
showin’ just abiine low water. She was lyin’ then twa 
or three mile, or maybe fower or five, east o’ Findhorn. 
One man was washed ashore alive, but I dinna ken 
what cam’ ower him. She'll be the same ship that 
the gentlemen were speirin’ efter yesterday?’ he asked. 

‘Very likely,’ I said, with a dry throat. 

‘A Dutchman hove-to outside the harbour yesterday 
mornin’, an’ landed twa gentlemen in their sma’-boat. 
They were nae sooner on shore than, like yersel’s, sirs, 
they were seekin’? word o’ a wreck, an’ sair ta’en up 
ower the safety o’ a friend on board; so I was sent 
for. They were neither to haud nor to bin’ until I’d 
gie them my story; an’ when I did I’se warran’ they 
didna let the grass grow under their feet. They sent 
the sma’-boat back, an’ the Dutchman sailed withoot 
them.’ 

‘And then?’ asked Bertrand eagerly. 

“Syne they took the sands east to Lossie just afore 
the darkenin’, an’ that’s the last I saw o’ them.’ 

“What were they like?’ 

“Gentry. Ane o’ them a by-ordinar’ tall man, an’ 
the other an ablach o° a cratur; but the baith o’ 
them weel-dressed, an’ rale ceevil-spoken.’ 

This was the summary of his information; and when 
he had gone (after marking the wreck on Anthony’s 
chart as exactly as he could) three crestfallen men 
stared at one another. However, bitter as our disap- 
pointment was, we understood the key to the hiding- 
place of the louis @ors, and Philip had only guesswork 
to go on. It was improbable that he could have 
discovered the secret in the short time that had 
elapsed since he had learned the bearings of the wreck. 
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He had little more than a day’s start of us in the 
race, but we had no time to lose. 

Unluckily the wind had fallen to a dead calm; not 
a cat’s-paw skimmed the ocean, 

‘We might make Findhorn by the evenin’, but I 
doot it,’ was Anthony’s verdict. 

To wait until the wind rose meant further delay, a 
thing not to be considered. We determined to go 
overland. For a guinea, and dear at the price, the 
captain borrowed a horse and cart from the ‘ Norway 
Lass.’ The cart was a clumsy, primitive wheeled box, 
the extremity of discomfort; but it was necessary for 
the carriage of the spades, crowbars, and tackle, and 
in it we drove out of the village, behind the worst 
horse and on the worst road I ever saw. We were 
three or four hours on the road before we jolted 
through the long straggling main street of the town 
of Elgin, and put up, dead-tired, at the sign of the 
‘Three Mullets.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE THREE MEN ON THE SANDS. 


Nexr morning (having got a guide and a _ better 
horse, with panniers) when we resumed our journey 
nobody was astir except a decrepit old night-watchman, 
near the West Port, calling the hour—‘ Fower o’clock, 
an’ a snell mornin’!’ <A forest of oaks neighboured 
the town, the road running through it; the trees, a 
black arch over us, shutting out the stars. Beyond 
the orange eye of the lanthorn the darkness was 
Stygian. We trudged on slowly enough (nothing seems 
so leisurely as a walking horse), the silence broken only 
by the man’s voice urging his beast forward, and the 
melancholy calls of the owls in the forest. 

The road narrowed to a track. Here the horse was 
suddenly stopped, and the guide asked us, ‘How far 
d’ ye want to gang?’ 

‘To the sea. Push on!’ said I. 

‘Na,’ he answered, ‘the road is ower coorse for a 
man in the dark, let alane a horse;’ and, to our 
disgust, no cajoling—not even bribery—would make 
him budge. Bertrand and I plied him with blandish- 
ments, and I am afraid curses as well; but he point- 
blank refused to go another yard, and relapsed into a 
sulky silence. The captain held up his lanthorn and 
came in front of us. 

‘Look ye here, my man!’ He levelled his pistol 
at the lout’s head. ‘Ill waste neither time nor 
breath on ye. If ye’re no movin’ an’ in front o’ us 
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before I count ten, I’ll splash your brains out where 
ye stan!” 

The man’s teeth rattled in his head as the captain 
began to count. 

‘Guid sakes, sirs! I’ve a wife and bairns.’ 

‘Fower—five.’ The pistol clicked. 

“Put it doon. I'll gang,’ said the guide with a gulp. 

“It’s as weel,’ quoth Anthony. ‘If ye hadna’ 
He shook the pistol within an inch of the man’s jaw. 
‘Get for’ard !’ 

The man took the bridle, got his trembling knees 
together, and went forward for a minute or two, 
Anthony close behind him; then he hesitated and 
stopped dead again. 

‘I’m no’ fell sure o° the road,’ he said. 

I held my lanthorn full in his face; he was sweating 
with terror, staring like a man demented. 

‘Come, my man! you shall arrive at no harm;’ 
and I put a hand on his shoulder. It was shaking. 
The captain’s pistol alone never made this great strong 
man a lump of cold terror. 

“What the devil is the matter with him?’ asked 
Bertrand. 

‘Are ye—are ye on a fair trader’s ploy?’ he asked. 

‘We are, and have not a moment to lose.’ 

‘I can tak’ ye to the sea, then, by anither road. 
But no this way.’ He crossed himself. ‘The Warlock 
of Gordonstown rides here.’ 

‘The what?’ 

He told us, with many a glance round in the 
darkness, some old wives’ story of ghosts and a soul 
claimed by the devil. 

Brander cut him short. ‘How far are we from the 
sea ?’ 
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‘Three mile.’ 

‘Then get hame. I ken where we are.’ 

The dolt needed no second order, but turned and 
fled, not without a lusty kick from the captain. 

We left the horse browsing where it stood, and, 
each taking a share of its load, pushed on. If 
Providence, as some say, made the land for the people, 
in His wisdom He reserved some for the beasts, ‘The 
place we came to was little better than a jungle—a 
network of whins and undergrowth as thick and in 
some places as high as a hedge, which clutched and 
tore us at every step. 

There was nothing for it but to go back to 
the fork of the track and explore it toward the west. 
Here we fared no better, if indeed as well; and, 
turning our backs on the accursed wilderness, we groped 
our way to a stone dike, in the lee of which Bertrand 
and I crouched for a respite from the biting cold. 
Anthony had gone forward, and came back to report 
that there was a better shelter in front. This proved 
to be a great dovecot of solid masonry. A loud whir 
of wings greeted us as our lanthorns lit up the interior, 
which was rude and dirty, but its thick walls kept the 
wind at bay, and to us wayfarers, tired, and stiff with 
cold, it was a hospice. We made ourselves as comfort- 
able as might be, and there we had an hour’s sleep. 
At cock-crow we were out again, fighting the whins 
yard by yard; and great was our relief when we came 
to a stretch of moss-land carpeted with springy turf. 

‘Hark!’ said the captain suddenly. 

We stopped to listen. The sea! The sound of it 
was unmistakable, and in that solitary place its voice 
heartened us like music. ‘The sonorous thunder of 
great waters always had a fascination for me, but 
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never has it sounded more welcome than on_ that 
morning. We hurried forward, near our journey’s 
end, for the sea-fog had parted like a torn valance, 
showing us the red ball of the sun rising over the 
North Sea. The moorland ran down in undulations 
to the edge of a cliff, at its base a rampart of 
rock bordered by shingle, and beyond the shingle a 
stretch of sand. The tide was at the flow, and the 
hollow voice of its advance filled the morning. Here 
and there were half-tide rocks; a lump of driftwood 
flung far up by the storm; the tips of a stake-net ; 
but there was nothing to arrest the eye, not a hint of 
what we were searching for. The Marie des Anges 
was not there. 

‘She canna be far away,’ said Anthony. ‘We are 
-between the Lossie an’ the Findhorn Rivers, but we 
are a bit far east, I’m thinkin’, accordin’ to the 
Garmouth man’s story. She may be covered by the 
tide; but we'll haud west, an’ keep a gleg owerlook 
o the sands. It’s this cursed Fountain Reef that 
wanders me.’ 

A little riband of a track curled along the top of 
the cliffs, and we set out along it, the scared seafowl 
circling and screaming below us along the cliff’s face. 
The banks of mist cleared as the sun mounted; across 
the Firth the big shoulders of the Ross and Suther- 
land bens and the cone of Morven stood out; a ship 
beating up the Firth caught the sun’s eye, and for a 
moment became a thing of splendour; and the sea 
broke on the beach beneath us into creamy dissolu- 
tion, a sheer delight in the brightness of the morning. 

The line of the cliffs became broken, dipping down 
to sandhills, rising again beyond them to a cliff that 
thrust a great knuckle into the sea about a mile west 
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from us. Anthony was leading, stopping now and 
again to clap the spyglass to his eye and scan the 
sands. 

Suddenly he stopped. ‘Down!’ he whispered, and 
the three of us crouched on the instant. ‘Some folk 
movin’ on the sands; we'll get for’ard here an’ ha’e 
a look at oor leisure.’ 

We wriggled through the bent behind a dune, and 
crawled up its slope. Anthony parted the bent cau- 
tiously and peered through the spyglass. 

‘Three o’ them,’ he said; ‘and, by heavens! by the 
cut o’ the jib o’ the first o’ them he might be your 
man,’ handing Bertrand the spyglass. 

‘It is my beloved cousin; and with him, if I mis- 
take not, the rat Innes, and a third figure, judging 
by the company he is in, the Devil, but I know him 
not.’ 

I took the glass in my turn. The thing was beyond 
doubt. The two scoundrels leaped into view, Philip 
Macdonell and Innes walking slowly in front, the 
third man behind; and in the direction they were 
taking a quarter of a hour would bring them close 
beside us. We held a hurried council of war, and 
resolved not to challenge them nor let ourselves be 
seen in the meantime. 

‘Master Left-Hand is looking round him most 
carefully. He is coming straight at us,’ Bertrand said, 
his eye at the glass. ‘Look to the priming of the 
pistols.’ 

Suddenly the two men in front stopped and the 
third man came up to them. They stood close 
together and always Macdonell’s eyes kept coasting 
round and round the sand and the line of the sea- 
board. He pointed toward the cliff, and they turned 
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their backs on us and went to the point where they 
had first appeared. The three started to climb up 
the face of the rock, the third man going first. 

“They may see us from the top. I am all for 
watching them without being seen,’ I whispered. 

‘We'll clear out o’ this,’ said Anthony. ‘I ken the 
very place for us. Leave the spades where they are.’ 
He rolled down the slope of the dune, and, crouch- 
ing, ran from hillock to hillock, we running after him 
as fast as our legs could carry us, until he dived into 
a clump of junipers and lay down panting. Just in 
front of us the lie of the ground sloped gently down, 
giving us a clear view of a V-shaped cliff-top narrow- 
ing to the sea. We had barely got into hiding when 
a head appeared above the edge of the cliff. It was 
the unknown man, from his appearance a labourer or 
fisherman. He clambered up, lent a hand to the two 
others, and looked round. 

Through the glass I saw Philip motion the third 
man forward, and the three picking their way along 
the rough scalp of the rock. Next moment Left-Hand 
took two stealthy steps close behind the unknown man; 
his hand rose and fell swiftly; the man dropped like 
a log, and Left-Hand bent over him. There was a 
horrid scream, cut short; it haunts me yet. Mac- 
donell straightened himself and looked about him with 
great deliberation; and Innes, a cringing figure, stood 
stock-still, his neck craning at something on _ the 
ground. 

My first impulse was to rush out; but the captain 
laid a strong hand on my wrist, and their next move- 
ment took me aback. They came quickly toward us, 
neither of them casting a look behind them. Philip 
stooped and wiped the butt of a pistol on a tussock. 
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‘An accident,’ we heard him say, ‘a sad accident, and 
the tide is nearly full.” He laughed softly and took 
Innes’s arm. ‘Come, Kenny! you are mortal white 
about the gills. But you and I are nearly through 
with this business.’ 

‘Be damned, man! I didna like it... . Gi’e me a 
drink.’ 

They stopped a few yards from us, and sucked at 
a flask. There were great beads of sweat on Innes’s 
white face. 

‘“Ye’re bonny company, man!’ sneered Philip. ‘I 
whiles think ye would be better oot o° the business. 
Wha got the heels o’ Foudelle de Boux and the 
Englishman ?’ 

‘It was you,” said Innes. 

‘And found the paper; and—but ye ken the rest! 
Wha was it, I ask ye, Kenny ?’ 

‘Yourself, and no one else,’ said the other. ‘But I 
helpit ye.’ 

‘Ye helpit me,’ mimicked Philip. ‘Of course ye 
did, and that’s the reason ye’ll help me further. If 
ye keep even the sheep’s heart ye have, I see a couple 
of Highland gentlemen, resembling you and myself, 
with money, money, Kenny, in their sporrans for ever- 
more, high up at King James’s Court when he comes 
to his ain.” He took Innes’s arm, with a sidelong look 
at him, and the two passed along the path. We 
watched until they disappeared in the distance; and 
then ran along the great wedge of rock to the place 
where the man had been struck down, but, to our 
astonishment, he was not there. 

‘The crevasse!’ called Bertrand, who was in front. 
‘See!’ 


There was a little pool of blood on the ground, 
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by the edge of a fissure that narrowed to a point 
half-way across the promontory, the sea rumbling 
hoarsely as it ran up and down the floor far below 
us. Leaning over the edge, we could see nothing 
except swirling foam-flecked waters; the same thought 
showed in our eyes as we looked at each other. 

‘Murder!’ said Bertrand. ‘The man has_ been 
knocked senseless and then thrown over.’ 

There was no room for doubt; whoever the man 
was, the sea had him. It was murder, calculated, 
cold-blooded murder; but to linger would serve no 
purpose, now that we had the main business on hand. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE ‘MARIE DES ANGES.’ 


We turned our backs on the place, and once more 
began our hunt westward. A mile or more of shingle 
below us bordered a stretch of sand that swung round 
to a little promontory—the western horn of a crescent 
—cliffs, shingle, sand, and sea forming an amphi- 
theatre. 

Suddenly Anthony stopped and stared into the 
distance. ‘Gowk! gomeral that I am! Look! I’ve 
racked my brains ower the Fountain Reef, an’, by the 
Lord, there it is starin’ me 7 the face! “The Spout” 
they ca’ it. I’ve seen it a hunder times,’ and he 
pointed to the farthest point of the little bay. 

I could see nothing until, a little way out to sea, 
a white sparkling column of water suddenly rose, 
hovered in the wind for a moment, and collapsed as 
quickly as it came. It was about twenty feet high, 
a beautiful pillar of green and white; the effect 
as sudden as a cannon’s shot hitting the water. 
Another couple of minutes, and up it reared again, 
to dissolve in a glittering rain of diamonds. 

‘The Fountain Reef!’ Bertrand exclaimed; and, as 
we watched it rise and fall, Glenira’s choice of a name 
for it was justified; the spray feathered from its crest 
like a fountain. 

‘Sailormen an’ the folk here ca’ it “The Spout,” 
but Glenira wasna to ken that. My word on’t, the 
wreck is here somewhere. ‘‘'The Spout ” only blows 
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at high-water an’ in a northerly wind, when the reef 
is covered.’ Anthony spied all round with the glass 
carefully. ‘Naebody aboot! We'll bide here till the 
ebb, and see—what well see.’ 

Too excited and anxious to talk, we kept our eyes 
glued to the column of spray. The sea retreated with 
a maddening slowness; it seemed ages before the 
fountain dwindled to a rabble of breaking waves, 
showing through them a lurking black streak—the 
spine of the reef. Farther out, a white shoulder of 
a wave rose and broke on something; another and 
another followed as the ebb ran out. 

The captain, the blue spark of his eye alight, called 
‘There she is!’ and at the words a spar pierced the 
surface—a broken bowsprit, black and distinct in the 
hollow of the retreating wave. The smoke of a stream 
of spray trailed for an instant above a dark pencil- 
ling on the surface water. I held my breath, and 
next moment gave a sigh of relief. The top of a 
white figurehead was catching the sun! We rose to 
our feet at the sight, and watched the ebb slowly 
uncover the dead ship. 

In half-an-hour her lines were plainly visible. She 
lay nearly head on to us, with a heavy list seaward, 
stern well down, her back broken, the water streaming 
through her amidships. The masts were as depicted 
in Glenira’s rough sketch, mere stumps snapped’ off a 
few feet from the deck. The sight of her wrought in 
me a sense of tragedy. To have come so far, a brave 
live thing, only to lie down beaten on this obscure 
and lonely shore until the North Sea wore her, inch by 
inch, to ultimate obliteration, seemed to me something 
pitiful and irrational. If ever I own a wrecked ship 
I pray I may never see her last berth. 
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We stood silently watching her, until at last I spoke 
the thought of us all: ‘Are we in time?’ 

Bertrand had been pacing up and down like a 
caged tiger. ‘Let us put an end to this. “Are 
we in time?” has haunted me long enough,’ he 
exclaimed, and led the way to the beach. 

The brig was barely five hundred yards from the 
shingle below us; her bows high on a_ sandbank 
nearly dry. Soon we were on her dripping deck. It 
was plain that other hands than the sea’s had been 
at work, for the Marie des Anges was as bare as a 
bone. The country-people and fishermen had stripped 
her of everything that could be turned into money 
or used for firewood. The very bolts, the poop and 
railings, had been taken away. The marks of axes 
showed everywhere except on a white figurehead of the 
Virgin. We went down the broken companion, twisting 
suddenly to the entrance of the doorless cabin; inside 
there was nothing but a tangle of imprisoned sea- 
weed; the woodwork was stripped to the ribs, and 
the sand left by recurring tides lay in wet patches 
on the battered floor. ‘There was nothing in the hold 
except stones; the brig had sailed with ballast. 

The sands dried quickly, so that we could walk 
round her. On her stern, slanting down, half-buried 
in sand, we read: 

Marie des Anges, 
Harfleur. 


Keeping out of sight on her port in case of in- 
quisitive eyes on the cliff, we watched in a constrained 
silence the widening sand. The minutes crawled past ; 
the strip widened from half-a-dozen paces to ten, 
fifteen, twenty. 
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‘Now,’ said Bertrand, ‘as the captain said, “we 
shall see what we shall see,”’ his air nonchalant, but 
with a faint tremor in his voice. 

Going toward the rim of the sea, we stopped with 
sinking hearts. Fifteen paces from the Marie des 
Anges’ stern was a grave-shaped hole in the sand, 
nearly full of water. Left-Hand had beaten us! 
Anthony bent down and picked up something from 
the sand, and held it up between finger and thumb. 
The light caught it. It was a lows Wor! ‘ Luck’s 
against us!” said he, looking into the water. ‘This 
hole’s but a day old.’ 

His voice reflected our dismay. 

‘The money is gone. Much staring at one another 
will not bring it back,’ said Bertrand ruefully. 

‘Yet it canna be far away. Better come oot o° 
sight,’ suggested the captain; and in the shadow of 
the wreck we paced up and down, striving to steady 
our thoughts. 

‘Look ye, sirs,’ said Anthony, ‘if ony o’ the money 
is still buried hereaboot, then as shiire’s death my 
twa gentry ll come back to dig for it, unless they 
got an inklin’ that we are here. If they have lifted 
the money—an’ I think they have—then, tak’ my 
word, they’ll be for up anchor an’ awa’. But they 
may be near at hand. If I tak’ a run aroon’ the place, 
see the ships an’ my friends at Findhorn ower there, 
an’ maybe get a cargo, what’ll hinder me to keep my 
een an’ ears open for news o’ them? ‘There’s nobody 
at the port would conneck me wi’ the wreck; they 
wad say, “ Here’s Anthon’ Brander comin’ to bespeak 
a charter an’ turn an honest shillin’.” Let me gang 
to Findhorn.’ 

We arranged to watch the wreck from a hollow in 
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the sandhills, and that Anthony should meet us there 
with all speed on his return. 

A few hours later, when I was on duty, and Bertrand 
lay curled up in his cloak among the bent, I heard 
a soft whistle and saw Anthony’s sturdy frame coming 
toward us. 

“You have news!’ I said. I read it in his eye, 
and wakened Bertrand. 

“News! I’ve had the luck o° the deil! I got 
across to the port an’ went straucht to a skipper, 
Colin Bisset, an auld shipmate. We blethered ower 
the rum about freights an’ so forth. He’s to get a 
cargo for me fra Forres, if he can; but that’s neither 
here nor there. We were at the “Crown an’ Anchor,” 
when in comes your twa cut-throats.’ 

He lit his pipe with annoying deliberation. 

‘They took a look at me, but I was a plain tarry 
sailorman talkin’ aboot the chances o’ a cargo an’ 
what not. They greeted us, were free wi’ their siller, 
an’ as pleasant-spoken as ye could want. 

‘Fad I come far?” the tall man speired. 

** Fra Inverness to Garmouth, where I left my ship, 
an’ am seekin’ a cargo,” says I. 

‘Can I have a word wi’ ye?” says the tall man 
to my frien’ Bisset.—‘‘ Bide there!” he girned to the 
man Innes ower his shoulder, as if telling a dog to 
lie doon. Syne he an’ Bisset went oot, leavin’ Innes 
an’ me. The cratur sat by the fire wi’ never a word, 
his e’en loupin’ atween the door an’ the window; an’ 
his shakin’ hand spilled half o’ his dram. The sicht 
o him wad pit a man aff his meat. The tither man 
wad be better wantin’ him! 

‘Back comes my gentleman. “Bisset here tells me 
yell be sailing soon, an’ that ye are an honest man. 
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Have ye room for myself and my friend here?” says 
he. “Twenty guineas if ye land us in Holland.” 

‘I pretended to consider, making a lang face ower 
the business, but I could ha’ laughed alood. 

“Come!” says he, “if ye’re in doots I may as 
weel tell ye that it is a bit matter of politics.” 

‘I told him I had no great concern wi’ either 
James or George, and in the end I agreed to tak’ 
them. 

‘** When can ye start?” 

“** Are ye pressed for time?” 

*“'We are.” 

‘**'To-morrow night here, then,” says I. “I’m just 
settlin’ aboot a cargo. I can bring the lugger roon’ 
an’ load her th’ morn.” 

*“¥ suppose we'll be the only passengers ?” 

“Teed,” says I, “I havena room for more.” 

‘“Here’s half the money,” says my lord, large as 
life, and throws doon ten guineas. “Yell ask for 
Mr Mortimer at the ‘Crown and Anchor,’ and I'll 
look for ye to sail by to-morrow night’s tide.” 

“So here I am, an’ I think I’ve struck a guid 
bargain wi? “Mr Mortimer.” What say ye, sirs?’ He 
jingled the guineas in his pocket, a grin on his mahog- 
any face. 

This was great news; our spirits mounted like 
mercury. Fate, after all, had been spinning for us to 
some purpose. We were radiant, and tried to thank 
the skipper, but he cut us short. 

‘Thank me when we’ve finished the job! They 
may bring naething on board wi’ them. Suppose they 
have hidden the French money ?’ 

‘They will show us the spot. If not 
think we shall persuade them !” said Bertrand. 


Oh, I 
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Anthony had brought a couple of good-sized peats 
with him and (most welcome supplement to our bread 
and cheese) some kippered salmon and oaten cakes ; 
and on these, and a drop of rum and water, we fared 
well enough. When night fell and the tide had ebbed 
past the wreck, we were to venture out to the Marie 
des Anges and then dig until the dawn. But none of 
us expected to find a single piece. The hole in the sand 
and the single dowis were alive with plain meaning ; but 
though the nest had in all likelihood been harried, we 
determined to leave nothing to chance. 

There was scarcely a breath of wind stirring the 
bent. The November sun had sunk from sight; across 
the Firth the far Highland mountains were growing 
dim. Where we lay on the cliff’s top, it was very 
cold, and a suggestion by the captain to go down to 
the beach and shelter in a ‘Fair Traders’ Parlour ’— 
so he called it—that he knew of among the rocks was 
welcomed. This proved to be a snug enough little 
cave, well above high-water mark and dry as a bone. 
A salmon-coble, moored to a big stone, lay on the sands 
near us. The captain built a fire with some sticks 
and peats, and round it we ranged ourselves, after 
casting lots for the first watch. We had to make an 
early start, hard work was in front of us, and sleep a 
necessity. Bertrand lost the draw and mounted guard 
at the entrance. The evening closed round the coastline 
as the captain and I made pillows of our boots and 
jackets, and lay down with our feet to the fire. I 
began to say my prayers; but in less time than it takes 
me to write it, I fell asleep and lay like a log until 
Bertrand aroused me for my spell of the watch. 

‘ All’s well, not a soul,’ he reported, ‘and a wondrous 
night of moon and stars,’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


WHEN THIEVES FALL OUT 


Tse night was one to be remembered for the pure 
beauty of it—not a fleck on a sky of indigo except 
the tremulous sparkle of a myriad stars; a clear moon 
riding high, the sea’s great silver basin brimming with 
the tide. Now and again a wave far out, its tresses 
touched by the moonlight, arose and vanished, beautiful, 
white, ghostly; the Marie des Anges, the Fountain 
Reef, the slant of the cliff to the sea, picked out 
as clearly as on a sheet of white paper. Quiet, pure, 
serene, the night laid a cool hand on tired eyes, stilling 
uneven heart-beats. Man’s wickedness seemed a thing 
monstrous and remote. 

The tide had reached the Marie des Anges and was 
creeping round her. The Fountain Reef was covered, 
a little boiling of white showing where the column of 
spray would rise when the tide gathered weight and 
strength. I was looking westward, where the cliff was 
thrust like a mace into the sea, when the bows of a 
boat appeared round the point. It swung into view, 
heading slowly for the wreck, with no sail up, for 
scarcely a cat’s-paw of wind ruffled the silver calm of 
the sea. Against the clean background its lines were 
clear and in detail—a small rowing-boat with a white 
strip below the gunwale, and two men tugging leisurely 
at the oars. 

I ran to the little cave and roused the others; and 
the three of us, with the wariness of Red Indians, 
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crept along among the strewn boulders. The moon- 
light was as clear as day, and the night so still that 
we could hear the complaint of the oars on the thole- 
pins. 

Anthony, well under cover, spied her carefully. 
‘Twa men, but ower far to make them out. I wonder 
what the deil they are after? Fishermen, may be; 
but makin’ for the wreck, I think. They’re in nae 
hurry, an’ the tide’s against them.’ 

The sea crept steadily up the brig’s counter; a 
spurt of spray at the Reef, the first play of its foun- 
tain, shot into the air and fell with a hollow sound 
in the stillness). The boat crawled along like some 
black insect on the clean surface. Reaching the wreck, 
it disappeared round the stern, and the figures of the 
two men showed on the deck. From the list of the 
ship to port we could only catch a glimpse of their 
heads now and then. One of them stood in the bows 
motionless as a sentry for a long time; and when at 
last they vanished the tide was half-way up the Marie 
des Anges and spilling through the breach amidship. 

“Whoever they are, they choose a strange time to 
set about their business,’ I whispered. 

“I like it as little as you do,’ said Bertrand. ‘But 
if they are Left-Hand and Innes, what in the devil’s 
name can they be doing there, when the tide is flow- 
ing ?—What say you, Anthony?’ 

Anthony used his spyglass. 

‘Are they carrying anything away?’ I asked him. 

“No—no, there’s nothing that I can see;’ and then, 
suddenly, ‘By God!’ came from him as he lowered 
the glass and looked at us. ‘Nothing is being carried 
awa’, but there’s something left behind. There’s only 
one man in the boat.’ 
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I picked up the glass. Sure enough, a man was 
alone in it, and rowing hard; but there were no signs 
of life on the wreck. 

‘The other man! Where can he be?’ said Ber- 
trand, and Anthony jerked his head seaward. 

‘Out there—somewhere. If he is in the wreck 
Look at the tide. It is ower her stern.” The man 
was rowing with all the speed he could. Through the 
flow of the tide the boat had a much shorter distance 
to cover to get round the point, and was now within 
a few minutes of it. 

‘Quick! The coble! She’s nearly afloat. By the 
time we get her out the boat will be round the point.’ 

The coble, a clumsy flat-bottomed thing, now lay in 
about a foot of water. Anthony cut the rope that 
moored her to the stone, and we all heaved at her till 
she floated. The captain took the oars, for neither 
Bertrand nor I had learned to row. The coble ran 
through the broken water where the tide joined a little 
channel in the sand, and was headed for the wreck, I 
giving the direction by hand. The other boat had 
disappeared round the point when we drew near the 
brig; the tide almost flush with the deck. 

‘Mon Diew! what is that?’ asked Bertrand. 

It was a cry, faint but unmistakable, and came again, 
long-drawn, more of terror in it than of pain, and the 
sound, trailing into a silence that could only mean 
despair or worse, filled me with strange forebodings. 

We were a couple of lengths from the wreck when 
the cry came a third time. Between each wave, at a 
small breach in the ship’s counter, a hand clutched and 
tore impotently at the woodwork. The sea by this 
time was lapping the afterdeck. 

The captain stepped on deck and made fast the 
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painter. A huge stone covered a hatchway. ‘What 
devil’s trap is this?’ cried Anthony. ‘Lend a hand, 
quick.’ 

The heavy stone was rolled away. From under the 
hatchway came a pitiful sound, a shaking appeal for 
mercy, I thought, scarcely articulate, a word here and 
there, but for the most part mere animal whimperings, 
except, ‘Let me out, Philip. Don’t leave me. You 
shall have the whole of it.’ 

Anthony lifted the hatchway, and the moonlight fell 
on a man’s face, chin-deep in the water. It was Kenneth 
Innes, and no sooner did he set eyes on us than he 
collapsed. Anthony dragged his limp, dripping frame 
out on deck. He took so long to come round that 
I thought he was to die; and when at last he opened 
his eyes he was unable to speak, blinking at us in 
silent terror. By this time the wash of the tide was 
ankle-deep; we lowered him into the coble, and I 
wrapped my cloak round the shaking wretch. His 
nails were torn and bleeding from the frantic efforts 
he had made to force a way out of the trap in the 
forehold. Whatever his sins were—and I could name 
some of them—he had come to the end of his tether, 
and I do not doubt that when he saw who had rescued 
him from one death, the vision of another and a more 
shameful stared him in the face. A despicable rat of 
a creature, without a rat’s courage, my gorge rose at 
the sight of him and the sound of his whimperings. 
The tears of Circe’s swine would have moved me more. 
Pity I had none, for I remembered his share in the 
affairs of The Garth. 

The moonlight showed smooth water between the 
white patches that marked the rocks at the entrance 
to the little channel. We made the passage easily 
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and swiftly, and beached the coble. There was not 
a speck on the sea other than the tip of the figure- 
head of the Marie des Anges; no sound but the sibila- 
tions of the tide in the shallows of the rocks and the 
dull report like a minute-gun where the Fountain 
Reef rose and vanished like an apparition. 

Innes at first was scarcely able to walk; but by the 
time we reached the cave he revived somewhat; a drink 
of rum and the heat of the fire put a measure of life 
into him; and he lay before the blaze, steam rising 
from his drenched clothes. All this time he had said 
little or nothing; he had been light-headed, beyond 
coherent speech, but now he suddenly sat up. 

‘Did ye see him? Where is he?’ he asked. 

‘Who ?’ said Bertrand. 

‘Macdonell. He was—out there. He is not here, is 
he?’ He started to his feet, his voice almost a scream 
as his eyes searched the shadows beyond the fire. 

‘You are safe so far—at least safe from him. As 
for your life, that depends on your answers to us. Tell 
us how you came to be in the forehold; and, remember,’ 
added Bertrand, ‘ your life depends on your telling the 
truth.’ 

He gave a dry gulp, and the tail of his eye took us 
in in turn. 

‘Gentlemen, ye have saved my life. Ill tell ye the 
truth, all I know of it... He had found his voice, but 
his eye was furtive. He began with some rambling 
protestations that it was an ill day when he first had 
to do with Macdonell, and so forth. 

‘Where is the French money you helped to steal ?’ 
I said. 

‘‘The—the money?’ he stammered. ‘I'll keep back 
nothing. I never laid a finger on it, I swear.’ 

R 
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‘Where is it ?’ 

‘“Macdonell has it at Findhorn. We got the chest 
in the sand. Never a lowis did I touch; and as for 
where it is now, beyond that it is in his clutches, as 
God is my judge, ye might as well ask the wind as me.’ 

“You lie!’ said Bertrand. ‘It is hidden, and you 
know where. If not, why did you call out that he 
should have the whole of it if he let you out of the 
forehold ?” 

‘If that’s the way of it, then ye know more than I 
do, gentlemen,’ he returned, with an attempt at com- 
posure; but he could not conceal the fear in his eyes. 

‘We know that you stood by and saw a fellow-man 
murdered.” 

Never a word did he say this time, and went white 
to the lips. 

‘What have you to say?’ I asked. 

‘I had no hand in it,’ he managed to gasp. 

‘That will be the business of the judge and jury to 
determine, and I fancy that the three of us here may 
have something to say that will help them to a verdict. 
We saw you. Come, man! ‘Time presses. Out 
with it!’ 

There was impotent venom in Innes’s expression ; he 
stood watching us like a trapped animal. 

‘Macdonell has just tried to drown me,’ he at last 
ventured. ‘Think ye that I would lift a finger to 
help him to the money ?’ 

‘He tried to murder you because he wants the 
whole of it for himself. Where is it? You have five 
minutes longer to make up your mind.’ 

‘And then ’—— 

“Unless you confess the whole bloody business, and 
tell us where the money is, you die.’ 
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‘And what better pass will you be in? Macdonell 
has the money ’—— 

‘And is to sail under the name of Mr Mortimer wi’ 
me, an’ I dinna doot he'll ha’e the siller wi’ him,’ 
struck in Anthony; and at the words Innes recognised 
the skipper. I think he then realised that the game was 
up, that there was no chance of saving his life and 
keeping a share of the money as well, 

‘Macdonell knows where it is, not I; and if I am 
to die, so be it,’ he said sullenly, after a pause. 

“If that is your last word, you can begin your 
prayers,’ said Bertrand. 

Innes burst into a torrent of imprecations and 
appeals. 

‘You have two minutes left. Stand over in that 
corner.’ 

He did as he was bid, and I went to blindfold him, 
but no sooner was the handkerchief tied than he 
grovelled at my feet. ‘Spare me, spare me, and I'll 
take ye to the place,’ he whimpered. 

‘Mon Dieu! a sorry villain!’ said Bertrand; ‘but 
we must keep him alive, although ’tis more than he 
deserves.’ 

The captain poured some rum down his throat, but 
he took such a long time to recover that again I feared 
he was dead. We had no time to lose; Philip of the 
Left-Hand expected to sail with the Gannet, and 
doubtless counted upon carrying the money with him. 
Although this would have played into our hands, the 
thought of stealing a decisive march and emptying his 
cache before him was like meat and drink to us, and 
it was the safer plan. All depended on where the 
chest had been hidden. 

‘Begin after the Marie des Anges left Stonehaven,’ 
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I ordered Innes, who was by this time an abject 
spectacle. Stumbling over his words, a kind of daft- 
ness in his eye, he told us the black story: how, after 
Stonehaven, Macdonell and he went by road to Inverness, 
where they found that the brig had never come to 
port, and nothing had been heard of her; how their 
story to the Jacobites in the secret of the French 
money was that the ship had probably been lost; that 
Macdonell and he had been saved by the accident of 
their leaving the brig at Stonehaven after a dispute 
with Glenira as to her seaworthiness; that Macdonell 
had found out that his cousin Charlotte had gone to 
The Garth, and how that house had been watched. 

‘Did Macdonell once lose his horse at The Garth?’ 
I asked. 

‘Yes. It fell wi? him and broke a leg, and he was 
nearly ta’en by The Garth servants.’ Recalling the 
mysterious absences from the ‘White Horse’ of the 
Border lad ‘Walter Irving, and my spying the house 
along with him after Prestonpans, I burned with shame 
at my obtuseness. 

‘Ye ken the rest,’ he went on; ‘he found out the 
haill affair from your ain lips. The letter in your 
holster was put there by himself; he mistook it in 
the dark for his own.’ 

‘Who wrote it?’ 

‘I did, from the North, where I was trying to get 
news 0’ the brig. Macdonell left me there. I found 
out more after I sent that letter—about the wreck, 
Glenira being saved, and his disappearance. We were 
at a standstill till your story to Macdonell made it 
plain that he had stumbled ower the one thing we 
wanted. The Kestrel was at The Garth, and had 
something hidden.’ 
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“And the forged letter to keep me away from The 
Garth ?’ 

“Macdonell’s doing. But we never saw Glenira that 
—that night in The Garth. We got the paper, and 
came back to the house, intending to find him after- 
wards. ‘Then you came.’ 

‘And now,’ I said, ‘where is the money? You will 
be taken with us until we find it, and your life hangs 
on your answer.’ 

He had one thought only—to hold on to his miserable 
life—and gave us the truth on the spot. 

‘It is below the cliff on the east. The one—the 
one’ 

‘The one where Macdonell killed the man?’ 

He nodded. 

‘Who was he?’ 

‘A fisherman. He helped us to hide it, and was 
the only one besides ourselves who knew. I had no 
hand in it; Macdonell is a masterful man. If I show 
you the place will ye keep me skaithless concerning this ?” 

There was no use wasting breath on the poltroon. 

‘We make no promises, except one, and that is, if 
you do not take us to the place without swerving we 
shoot you without another word. March!’ 

Placing him between Anthony and myself, the four 
of us stepped out of the cave into the innocent 
moonlight. 

The eastern horn of the little bay was a couple of 
miles distant. Our prisoner could not trail his legs 
farther than a couple of hundred yards without breaking 
down, and to save time we carried him. Macdonell 
must have been able to dominate him completely ; 
once in his power, Innes was as putty in his hands, 
Character counts, even among wolves, 
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We were lynx-eyed in our observation of the sand- 
dunes and the beach below us, but not even a rabbit 
stirred in the moonlight. Innes took us past the 
clump of junipers where we had lain, and led the way 
down a crow-stepped slant of rocks to the beach on 
the eastern side of the headland, where there was a 
stretch of shingle, broken by pools of sea - water, 
boulders, and scattered rocks casting grotesque ink-blots 
of shadows. He pointed to a large stone in the sand. 

‘There,’ he said; ‘underneath.’ 

For a moment the dire thought touched me that 
Innes might be playing some deep game; that there 
would be nothing there, and he might swear (and it 
might be true) that Philip had again forestalled us. 

But when we had rolled the stone over and scraped 
away the loose sand, sure enough we heard the clink 
of metal. This proved to be an iron ring on the 
lid of a clamped chest. The captain wrenched it open 
with a crowbar. The French money was at our feet! 
In the chest lay a number of canvas bags, one of 
which Anthony ripped open; a yellow stream jingled 
on the stone. 

Bertrand gave a shout of joy; I breathed a new 
air, and Anthony lit his pipe and sat pulling stolidly 
at it, his face creased with smiles, as his one eye 
jumped between us and the box. 

We counted the coins in the bag—two thousand 
louis. In the chest were other ten bags of equal 
weight, a few loose Jowis, and a smaller bag with 
English guineas; in all, twenty-two thousand odd lowis 
and six hundred guineas. Bertrand watched Innes, 
while Anthony and [I hid the bags most carefully in 
the wilderness of whins at the top of the ridge. When 
the chest was empty, Bertrand laid one of his gloves 
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in the bottom, and placed a sixpence in its open 
palm. 

‘There!’ he said, and stepped back to look at his 
jest. ‘Twill be a joyous sight for Cousin Philip. I 
should love to see his face.’ 

The chest was replaced, and the sand smoothed over 
it. In great elation we turned our backs on the place, 
and, making a cautious détour, struck across country 
toward the little port of Findhorn. 

A rough road ran through the Laich of Moray, a 
rich flat belt of country along the Firth. Often have 
I seen the Laich since, in spring and summer, with 
green and gold, blue of sea and gleam of sand; a 
land like a fair woman in her prime; a place to hold 
the eye. But on this night it showed no restful out- 
lines; the stars shone with a hard brilliance; fields 
and woods dark and _ threadbare, heralding winter, 
colourless yet trenchant, a cold, black-and-white picture 
in the moonlight. 

‘The Gannet will soon be outside the bar, to wait 
for the tide, said Anthony. ‘If I can get “Mr 
Mortimer” on board the rest is easy. It’s up sail 
an’ awa’ wi’ him.’ 

‘I am all for giving him a chance of crossing swords 
with me,’ I said; ‘but once he discovers that the 
French money is gone and the bottom knocked out 
of his scheme to get away with it, hell never set 
foot on the Gannet.’ 

“Unless I send him there by some palaver,’ Anthony 
said. ‘But it will be none so easy, for he’s as wary 
as a tod.’ 

‘By heaven! I do not go south without him, unless 
I see him dead.’ 

‘Indeed, cauld iron would he the handiest way o’t. 
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He never was ower parteec’lar himsel’ aboot blood- 
lettin’.’ 

In the end we decided that Anthony should keep 
the Gannet outside the bar, and get Left-Hand on 
board her by some ruse. If he failed we were to 
face the villain; and, truth to tell, Bertrand and I 
were like greyhounds in the slips for a chance to 
square accounts. Nearing the estuary of the Findhorn, 
a glittering shield of smooth water, we made out a 
score or so of riding lights in the channel, and a thick 
cluster of masts and a network of rigging marked the 
little port. Innes was strictly warned that the slightest 
suspicion of treachery meant his death, and we went 
forward cautiously, in so quiet a night that I imagined 
our footsteps sounded like a regiment. Moonlight 
flooded the port, showing a straggling line of houses 
lying so near the water that a turn in its sleep, so 
to speak, might have tumbled it into the estuary. 
Not a chimney smoked; there were no lights save 
the ships’ and a solitary red glimmer from a house in 
the distance. We were going softly along a street 
that led to the harbour, when I heard a footfall. The 
captain pointed to an archway in a pool of shadows, 
with ‘Quick! in here!’ We had just dived into it 
when the footsteps turned the corner and came to a 
halt a yard or two away. I could hear the man’s 
breathing. Then came a peculiar low whistle; and, to 
my astonishment, Anthony answered it note for note, 
and stepped out into the street. 

“It’s the mate!’ said he; and, sure enough, it was 
the big mate of the Gannet, Hugh Scott, muffled to 
the eyes in thick sea-clothes. 

‘I couldna make ye out, so I lay low an’ waited. 
I’ve walked fra Garmouth. A word wi’ ye, captain,’ 
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Anthony and he stepped aside. I heard a muttered 
curse, and the captain returned almost immediately. 

*‘Middlin’ news,’ he said frowning. ‘Hugh got my 
message at Garmouth to bring the Gannet roond to 
Findhorn; but a gowk fouled her comin’ into her 
berth an’ smashed her tiller. I ken the clumsy eediot. 
He couldna handle a canal barge, let alane a ship.’ 

If the erring skipper’s ears did not tingle it was 
no fault of Anthony, for he cursed him without stint. 

‘How long do you reckon it will be afore she’s 
ship-shape ?’ he asked the mate. 

‘A couple o’ days. I got the carpenters on to her.’ 

This unexpected delay spoiled our scheme of getting 
Philip on board the Gannet. 

‘We must draw the badger now. If he discovers 
that the French money is gone, Philip will show us a 
clean pair of heels, and I have no notion of losing 
sight of him,’ said Bertrand, and he spoke for us all. 

We turned toward the harbour. The mate had a 
‘ cutlass, and we told him off to look after Innes and 
cut him down if he tried to escape. 

The moon was still riding clear when we slipped 
out of the archway into the silent street, and Anthony 
led us along a path skirting the water until we came 
near the inn. There was a light burning in it, the 
solitary red one we had seen; the place was as quiet 
as death, the only sound the sucking of the night tide 
round the wharves. A courtyard with massive pillars 
flanking an open gate fronted the house. Anthony, 
Scott, and Innes, in case of an attempt to escape by the 
back, hid themselves there, and Bertrand and I stole into 
the courtyard. The light was from a diamond-paned 
window with red curtains. Crouching below the window- 
sill, we looked through a slit at the foot of the pane 
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which the curtains did not reach. A log fire was 
burning brightly, and stretched in an arm-chair beside 
it was Macdonell, sound asleep. Come and gone in a 
strange and sad flash of remembrance, I recalled the 
days we shared together on our ride from the Border ; 
and, in my knowledge of his villainy, it was as though 
I now looked at some one else, and not the man I 
knew. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE ENCOUNTER. 


Two candles in sconces on the chimneypiece threw 
their light full on the handsome oval lines of his 
face. I could not but marvel at its serenity; the 
head thrown carelessly back; lips slightly parted, with 
a smile on them, he might have been—God knows, 
perhaps he was!—in some happy dream. The alchemy 
of sleep had wrought its magic, erasing the tell-tale 
lines, clearing the dross, leaving the best. 

The moments sped; the peaceful figure never moved 
except in quiet, regular breathing. Drawing noiselessly 
back from the window, we rejoined the others. 

‘He is there, and asleep,’ I told the captain; and we 
held a whispered conference. To waken the house at 
that hour might have endangered our chances ; it meant 
alarm for the inmates and perhaps the street—challenge, 
questioning, a commotion that would set Macdonell on 
guard at once. But to wait until morning offered 
advantages, as the captain, inquiring for his passenger 
‘Mr Mortimer, would naturally gain admission. In 
the meantime we watched the house. 

We took posts within easy call; the captain and 
Hugh Scott at the back, Bertrand in some bushes to 
the north, while I went to the courtyard gate. I took 
charge of Innes, placed him behind one of the pillars, 
and went to the other myself. Scarcely had I taken 
up my position when there was the sound of a bolt 
drawn very quietly and a foot crept ont, a step or 
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two at a time, until it was close to the gate. Pistol 
in hand, I was ready for any emergency, when my 
glance fell on Innes. He too had heard the footfall 
and stood trembling, his dishevelled hair hanging black 
against the pallor of his face, as uncanny as a thing 
risen from the dead. 

A figure crept toward the gateway. It was Macdonell. 
He dropped to all-fours, and with his face almost to 
the ground looked cautiously round the pillar, and then 
leaped suddenly to his feet with a choked cry. I had 
him covered, but he never looked my way, and stared 
at Innes, who was standing motionless, paralysed I 
believe by fear, livid, glowering, his hollow eyes thrown 
into horrid relief in the moonlight. Suddenly Innes 
pointed a shaking finger at him. I believe it was meant 
as a signal to me, but the effect was instantaneous ; 
guilty terror leaped into Macdonell’s eyes. Something 
fell from his hand; with a cry he fled back to the 
house, and the bolt clicked in the door. I picked up 
the pistol he had let fall, and, seizing the limp Innes, 
went with him to the bushes where Bertrand was hiding, 
and there we lay till the first glimmer of morning. The 
captain joined us; he had heard the sound of the bolted 
door. 

‘Macdonell has seen a ghost! He will not stir till 
broad day, I warrant,’ I whispered, and told him what 
had happened. 

‘The house is wakenin’. Time for me to knock at 
the door an’ speir for “ Mr Mortimer.”’ 

We went back to the ‘Crown and Anchor,’ and I took 
my station again at the window. Left-Hand was sitting 
beside a flagon, fear stamped on his drawn face. I 
signalled to Anthony, who came forward with a brisk 
step, and knocked at the door. ‘House within!’ he 
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cried. Our man jumped to his feet, and stood listening 
intently. ‘House within!’ the captain called again. 

An attic window opened, and ‘Wha’s there?’ came 
from a night-capped head. 

‘Captain Brander o’ the Gannet. My respects to Mr 
Mortimer, wha has business with me.’ 

“It’s you! You are dooms early, Anthon’,’ said a 
sleepy voice. 

‘An’ ye are dooms lazy, John. My business winna 
wait. Haste ye.’ 

A look of relief came into Left-Hand’s face when he 
heard Anthony ask for ‘Mr Mortimer,’ and he went to 
the front-door. I had barely time to dodge out of sight 
before he opened the door and gave the captain good- 
morning. 

‘My service, sir,’ quoth Anthony, and followed him 
inside. I ducked under the window and listened. 

“Ye are early, captain.’ 

‘"Deed I am, but sailors canna keep landsmen’s hours. 
Ye are early astir yoursel’, sir.’ 

‘Yes; I woke early.’ 

‘The fact is, Mr Mortimer—an’ sorry I am to say it 
—the Gannet has been fouled in port, an’ I canna 
guarantee her to sail before twa days.’ 

Macdonell rapped out an oath. ‘I counted on sailing 
to-night,’ he said; and, after a pause, ‘Did you—did 
you see anybody about? I thought I saw—I thought 
I heard. Are there others? Speak man!’ 

‘Guid sakes, sir! there’s naebody astir so early.’ 

‘Nobody! You saw nobody ?’ 

‘Weel, “tis a strange thing; but—ye’ll no laugh at 
me, Mr Mortimer ; I didna mean to come ower it—but 
if I believed in speerits an’ bogles an’ siclike I would 
sweer I had seen ane no an hour syne.’ 
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‘What—what foolishness is this?’ 

‘As ye say, sir. Foolishness it maun be; ye have 
more book-lear than the likes o? me. But I could ha’ 
sworn that I saw a thing in man’s shape that glowered 
through me an’ vanished like a flaff o’ smoke when 
I made to speak till’t. There cam’ a kind o’ lowe roond 
it, an’-—pouf! pouf!—it was gone. Great een it had, 
lookin’ for somethin’—or somebody.’ 

‘Bah!’ said Macdonell, but his voice was hoarse and 
shaking. 

Anthony bent forward. ‘Its wet hair was hangin’ 
roon’ it like a drooned man’s.’ 

‘A—a drowned man! What—what is this?’ the 
other jerked out. ‘For God’s sake, let in the daylight!’ 
He went to the window and flung the curtain aside. 
‘There is nothing! See! There is no one.’ 

‘Things like yon dinna walk after cock-craw. It is 
no o’ this earth,’ Anthony said solemnly. 

Macdonell forced a short laugh. ‘Well! well! drowned 
men concern neither you nor me. When can ye sail?’ 

‘In twa days.’ . 

‘So be it! Yell have a glass with me, captain. I 
feel the morning chilly.’ 

I slipped quietly into the room while his back was 
toward me. ‘Good-morning!’ I called. On the instant 
he spun round; the glass fell with a crash; he made 
a dive at his sword-hilt and backed to the corner of 
the room, breathing hard. 

“You! You! What do ye want?’ came at last 
from him. 

‘To settle a score,’ said I. 

He regained command of his voice, and straightened 
himself. ‘It is a safe rule—I told ye before—not to 
meddle with other folks’ affairs.’ 
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‘Especially with their lives or their money.’ 

His eyes narrowed, as if he were asking himself, ‘ How 
much does he know?’ 

“Do you require a third party to be present?’ 

“Not when I deal with honest men.—Stay where you 
are, captain.’ 

A hint of disappointment showed in his face; but he 
gave his shoulders a shrug. 

“As ye please ; but if ye think Ill discuss gentlemen’s 
private affairs before a tarry sailor ye’re much mistaken. 
I wish ye good-morning.’ 

He had come to the middle of the room and was 
making for the door. The coolness of it almost threw 
me off my guard ; and his look was ugly when I stepped 
back and levelled my pistol. 

‘What means this?’ he cried. 

‘It means that I do not intend to lose sight of 
you.’ 

‘Lose sight of me!’ he echoed, with a great oath. 
‘Yell maybe be glad enough to lose sight of me. 
Do ye think I am afraid? Do ye think I would run 
away ?” 

‘It would not be the first time. You ran away from 
The Garth. You ran away after the ball at Holyrood.’ 

‘I had no quarrel wi’ ye on the road from the Border. 
I sought none wi’ ye at Edinburgh.’ 

‘Until you discovered that I stood in the way of 
your black scheme to steal the French money that 
Glenira hid. Let us waive all that—for the present. 
Where is Kenneth Innes ?’ 

A leaden pallor crept slowly over his face. ‘Kenneth 
Innes! Kenneth Innes!’ He repeated the name slowly 
in a masterful effort at composure. ‘What is he to 
you?’ 
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‘Less than nothing, the poor cat’s-paw! His friends, 
his chief, and Charles Stuart are no doubt interested 
more than I am in his welfare. I do not believe you 
meant to return to the Jacobite leaders with the money ; 
but let us assume that discretion, force of circumstances 
—in other words, anxiety to keep a whole skin—made 
you change your plans. In that case, you would perhaps 
have returned to the Chevalier as Philip Macdonell, 
successful emissary, to be loaded with honours. <A 
pleasant picture! But now you cannot have Innes with 
you. By what foul lie will you account for his 
absence ?’ 

‘What right have ye to discuss my mission or Innes’s 
part in it? Ye are a Hanoverian. I can prove your 
cursed meddling from the day ye came to Edinburgh. 
I know of your spying at The Garth; your disguise at 
Holyrood. Ye prate to me of lying! Chivalry! Ye 
use the word “steal,” do ye? And all the time, by 
God! ye want to lay hands on the French money 
yourself. Chivalry and honour, forsooth! Mistress 
Charlotte! . . . young and innocent!’ 

‘You speak of my wife!’ and I struck him full on 
the mouth. 

“Your wife! Yours!’ he said very quietly, wiping 
the blood from his face. Then he turned, as if to 
look in a mirror over the chimneypiece, and for a 
moment I could not see his hands. 

Suddenly ‘"Ware!’ came from Anthony. A blade 
flashed; the captain threw himself on Macdonell, 
gripping his sword-arm, and the two men struggled 
for a few moments. He was no match for Anthony ; 
when he saw me covering him with my pistol he gave 
up his sword. 

Then the door opened, and in stepped Bertrand, 
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his ironical bow good to see. ‘Ah, my amiable 
cousin, quelle félicité! You have been much in my 
thoughts. Imagine us meeting in this outlandish 
place! But you do not look overpleased to see me, 
and you are a little pale, mon cousin! Is it that you 
are indisposed? Ah! if Kenneth Innes could only be 
here! Just Heaven! what a reunion! We have not 
met since you and he called—you remember ?—one 
stormy evening at The Garth. By the way, where is 
Kenneth ?’ 

Never a word did Left-Hand utter, but looked from 
Bertrand to me. 

‘I fear me, Bertrand’s silken voice went on, ‘that 
in the matter of—shall we say ?—the dissolution of 
your partnership with Innes you have not shown the 
thoroughness that is the very hall-mark of the artist. 
But you are doubtless anxious, in the truest sense, as 
to his whereabouts. Permit me, therefore, to present 
your esteemed fréve darmes safe and sound.’ 

He reopened the door, and Innes entered, guarded 
by the mate. Philip looked at him, and swayed for 
a moment, thrusting out a hand to the chimneypiece 
as he steadied himself. Innes stared back, felt himself 
safe, and found his voice. ‘This is a braw end o’t. 
A bonny market for ye, Philip. Ye may weel stare. 
Yell be starin’ in a tow ere lang.’ 

‘Ill see ye day about for this,’ Macdonell hissed 
out with such concentrated fury that Innes slid hastily 
behind the mate. ‘I am well served. I knew he was 
a rat!’ 

‘Which was your reason for choosing him, I make 
no doubt,’ I intervened. ‘And the rat, having served 
your turn, was left to meditate on honour among 
thieves before he drowned in the forehold, while you 

Ss 
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made off with his share of the louis @ors as well as 
your own. Oh, a splendid feat! Enough of words, 
man!’ 

‘Enough, then! At the end o° the tether, am I? 
What do ye propose? » Yell keep in mind that 
I preserved the French money for its rightful owner.’ 

‘You can publish that and a few more lies when 
the occasion offers! Meanwhile you and I have 
accounts to settle.’ 

His face cleared a little; here was a last chance. 
‘I seek nothing better than to stand up to ye, Mr 
Layton. Over there we'll be free from interruption.’ 
He pointed through the window across the Findhorn. 
‘There are no houses, nothing but quiet and a green- 
sward, and the landlord will hire us a boat to cross in.’ 

Macdonell was handed his sword and the landlord 
showed us the jetty where his boat was moored; Innes 
was left behind in the charge of the mate, and the 
rest of us went aboard. 

On the western side of the estuary lie the Culbin 
Sands, a great tumbled wilderness miles long, without 
a blade of grass on huge undulations heaved ridge 
upon ridge as far as the eye could see; a place 
startling in its desolation and silence. Anthony ran 
the boat up a creek and we struck into the waste 
toward a line of dark woods southward in the distance, 
Macdonell a step or two in front of us, humming a 
tune to himself with an air of great unconcern. After 
a time he turned and said, ‘Before this affair begins, 
I have something to say in private to Mr Layton, if 
he cares to hear it.’ 

I let him see me cock my pistol. ‘Very well!’ I 


said; and to my friends, ‘Do you two leave us for a 
moment.’ 
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“I am unarmed, but for my sword,’ he began. 

‘My pistol is merely a precaution. Do you wonder?’ 

“Mr Layton, ye came into this matter through your 
own fault, meddling in other folk’s affairs. In my 
heart I am sorry, for I iat ye ll never cross the 
Findhorn again alive.’ He paused and looked at me. 

“Well, I shall die like a decent man, I hope. Go 
on!’ 

“Ye are young, and the world bright before ye. 
It would be a great pity if other folk’s affairs darkened 
it for ye,’ he continued in the same strain. There was 
concern in his pleasant voice; now would come a hint, 
a lifted eyebrow, now an unfinished sentence, and so 
forth, until I suspected his motive and sickened at his 
proximity. 

‘No more beating about the bush! Out with what 
you have to say. I give you another minute.’ 

‘The French money. <A friendly arrangement would 
be better than bloodshed.’ 

‘A friendly arrangement ?’ 

He glanced at the others and dropped his voice. 
‘There’s enough o’ the French money for me—for us 
—to share. He had made his last throw on the 
chance that Innes had not confessed the whereabouts 
of the cache. I laughed in his face. 

‘The French money is out of your clutches for ever.’ 

This was a staggering blow. The shining lure he 
had followed, the money for which he had trailed his 
name and his clan’s honour in the mire, and shed 
innocent blood, was in our hands. He could not 
conceal his mortification; recognising defeat, hell glared 
from his eyes. He moistened his livid lips, tapped 
his sword-hilt, and played his last card. ‘If ye fall— 
and fall ye must—what about your bride? Will 
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she thank ye for leaving your bones so far from 
home ?’ 

I winced, but kept a steady eye on his. ‘If that is 
all you have to say, let us go on.’ 

‘So be it,’ he said, and turned on his heel. 

I signalled to the others to join us, and in a few 
minutes we were close to the wood, where there was 
a level stretch of turf, crisp under foot and in a good 
light. 

‘YT think this may suit us,’ said he. 

I bowed an assent and tossed a guinea. 

‘Head,’ called Left-Hand. He won, and to my 
surprise, chose to stand with his back to the wood. 

I gave Bertrand a message to my most dear Charlotte, 
and turned and faced Macdonell. 

‘I call ye all to witness that his blood is on his 
own head,’ he said to the others as he took his place. 
‘TI offered him terms.’ 

‘Thieves’ terms. On guard!’ I called. He gave 
a stony salut darmes, and next moment the swords 
tinkled. 

We circled, gauging each other’s swordsmanship in 
a silence broken only by the steel and our soft footfalls 
on the carpet of the turf. I pressed him a yard or 
two, let him back in the counter, and feinted. He 
made a vicious thrust in tierce, uncomfortably near my 
throat, but my parry was true, and I found myself 
fencing warily, well within myself, biding my time. 
The knowledge gave me a glow of confidence ; inch by 
inch I pressed him, until he was nearly at the edge 
of the wood. He recovered, and was almost under my 
guard, when I risked pretending to bungle the riposte. 
He overreached, his point too low. I got home on 
his forearm, and we lowered. 
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“A scratch. A mere nothing,’ he said, looking at 
it; and indeed it was hardly more than a graze. ‘To 
it again!’ He had turned, and was going (as I 
thought) to take his stand when he gave a sudden leap 
and dived into the thicket. 

‘ Sapristt!? shouted Bertrand, and levelled a pistol. 

The report rang out; but Left-Hand had made the 
most of his three or four seconds’ start, and the birches 
screened him. He had not been seriously hit, if at 
all, for we could hear him running, and a glimpse of 
him crouching and twisting round the tree-trunks sent 
us in hot pursuit. There was no semblance of a 
path ; the trees were thick; the undergrowth was rank 
and tough. On I went until winded. When I drew 
up for breath, Left-Hand’s footsteps and the crackling 
in the undergrowth had ceased, and I stood listening 
for signs of the others, cursing myself for having been 
fool enough to trust Macdonell to play me fair in a 
duel. 

Presently I heard cries and the crack of a pistol on 
the right; and, striking into the wood, came upon the 
captain. He was behind a tree, pistol in hand, in front 
of a broad strip of breast-high broom. 

‘He’s in there,’ Anthony whispered. ‘We came on 
him suddenly in the wood, and got in a shot apiece. 
I heard him come down, but he ran on again, and for 
a while we lost him. Syne he appeared, and there ’— 
he pointed to the farthest edge of the broom—‘he 
threw up his hands and fell, and monsher’s slippin’ 
roon’ on the flank.’ 

Bertrand’s head and shoulders appeared on _ the 
opposite side. Coming in a line with us, he waved to 
us to cross. 

‘Ill watch this side,’ said Anthony. 
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I plunged into the strip, but not a feather of the 
broom stirred. Dissatisfied, I signalled to the others 
and we quartered the place patiently and thoroughly, 
but to no purpose. 

‘The deil’s kind to his ain! The brock has gi’en 
us the slip,’ said Anthony as we came out at the end 
of the strip nearest the estuary, where a high bank 
sloped abruptly to shingle and wet sand. There was 
nothing for it but to go back with all speed to 
Findhorn. 

Tired, outwitted, entirely out of conceit with our- 
selves, we started to trudge along the water’s edge, 
when Anthony picked up a pair of shoes. I looked 
at the brass buckles. 

* Macdonell’s !” 

‘Ay! Look!’ The captain pointed to the wet 
sand. The prints of stockinged feet were plainly to be 
seen. ‘The water!’ came from us all. The captain 
ranged the estuary with the glass. 

‘He has got to wind’ard o’ us an’ nae mistake, 
said he. ‘I come near admirin’ him! Can ye pick 
him up?’ 

I took the glass and saw a tiny black dot far away 
on the bright, smooth surface of the estuary, drifting 
with the current but moving in a slant toward the 
land. It might have been a mallard or a bit of 
driftwood ; but gradually the dot grew to the head 
and shoulders of a man. Coming to shallow water, he 
waded out, the light glinting on the white of his shirt ; 
and, reaching the bank, he wrung the water from his 
hair, shaded his eyes, and looked across at us. Then 
he saluted twice with a mocking obeisance. 

‘I would give a hundred guineas for a boat,’ groaned 
Bertrand. ‘A man of resource! I wish I could admire 
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him! He can swim like an otter. He must have 
shammed a fall and then doubled back under cover of 
the broom to the water! Oh! for a boat!’ 

“One thing at a time, said I. ‘He has won the 
trick; but let us concentrate on securing the French 
money. After that, a man-hunt! He cannot hide 
for ever; and if Left-Hand does not face my sword 
again before long it will be because I am dead.’ 

Macdonell was still standing watching us, and as we 
turned from the water he began to pick his way over 
the shingle. At the top of the slope he turned round, 
kissed his hand, and disappeared among the tumbled 
hillocks. i 

Bertrand tossed the shoes into the water. 

‘I should not wish a beggar to stand in them. 
Philip must get another pair to die in. Let us go!’ 
and without another word we turned our backs on 
the scene of our defeat. 

At the Culbins I picked up my coat and sword, 
and we made the crossing of the Findhorn, the 
quick-winged oyster-catchers piping round and round 
the boat in the sunlight. 

The mate’s task had been easy, for Innes had sought 
nothing better than to sit and stare moodily into the 
fire. Innes came to me with a gleam of hope in his 
eye. ‘Where is he? Have ye Is he—is he 
dead ?? he asked. When I told him that Left-Hand 
had escaped he threw up his hands. ‘I’m a lost man 
then.” He laid a hand on my arm. ‘Yell take me 
wi’ you? Ye’ll no turn me adrift now, Mr Layton?’ 

His future would depend on his loyalty to us, we 
told him; but we resolved not to let him out of sight 
until the safety of the French money was assured. 

To go on without sleep was a flat impossibility; but, 
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before resting, we put our heads together regarding 
our next move—the getting of the French money on 
board the Gannet. ‘Here’s my mind on’t,’ Anthony 
said. ‘It’s easy for the mate to bring the lugger in 
here th’ morn. In that case we can get the stuff on 
board at night. But gettin’ her oot is another story ; 
the preventive men ken her, an’ although the money 
isna contraband, it’s French, an’ that would be a 
braw excuse to send a king’s man to her tiller. 
Nuh! If the Gannet lay off near where the money 
is hid we might get on board at night, but we risk 
weather. Nuh! The best plan is for my lugger to 
bide at Garmouth until we bring the siller there by 
land. Then, the coast clear, we can slip it on board, 
up anchor at the darkenin’, an’ be roon’ Rattray Head 
by mornin’. What say ye?’ 

We took the captain’s advice, and, having ordered 
a couple of horses to be ready, lay down in the early 
afternoon. 

In the morning I was awakened by a nor’-easter 
driving wild bursts of rain against the windows; but 
the day promised the end of our adventure, and, with 
this thought setting at naught the menace of the 
weather, we set out in good heart on our journey. 

The cold sky-land of clouds began to lighten slowly, 
the outline of the coast just distinguishable in a 
smother of flying foam and spindrift, the awakened 
seafowl swinging, dipping, wheeling into the gale with 
inimitable cries. In a lift of the morning I caught 
a glimpse of the column of the Fountain Reef bent 
in an arc by the force of the wind, a long tattered 
pennant of white trailing from its crest; and farther 
out, indescribably mournful, yet with a wild and 
mystical beauty in its setting of gray streaming 
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weather, at intervals appeared the meek bowed head 
and clasped hands of the Virgin, the figurehead of the 
lost brig. Then the sky lowered, and my last im- 
pression of that lonely place (except in dreams that 
I am glad to waken from) was of an interminable 
sequence of waves; gray sea; gray sky; and the steady 
bourdon of the ocean along that reverberant shore 
filling the morning like the sound of a great furnace. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
DOWN SPEY. 


Srrixine through the dunes, we found the French 
money safe and undisturbed. ‘To stow the bags in the 
panniers was the work of a few moments; they were 
then covered over with peats, surcingles of rope slung 
round, and our little cavalcade started for the Spey 
valley. Keeping the horses at a brisk walk, we plodded 
on, guided by Anthony. Smuggler, his hand against 
authority, an ill character to meddle with, to us he 
had proved the staunchest of comrades, honest, resource- 
ful, courageous, with knowledge beyond the ordinary 
law-abiding citizen’s; most valuable for us, he knew the 
byways which the lingtowmen used for carrying con- 
traband inland, and he led us through wild moorland 
and wintry inhospitable-looking woods without a check. 
We would come to an apparently trackless waste, 
or a burn swollen by the rain. By a turn to right 
or left, he would find a path or a ford as though 
invisible signposts guided him. On we went, breast- 
ing uplands, now picking our way through rain-soaked 
stretches of peat, now down steep slopes, and never 
a soul did we see except one ragged-looking object 
who appeared suddenly from a hollow. He was look- 
ing for some strayed cattle, he told us; but whether 
he was a liar or not I am in two minds about to 
this day. 

We swung to the right, giving Elgin a wide berth 
(for towns meant inquisitive gossips and prying eyes), 
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and after some hours crossed the little river Lossie 
above some waterfalls, and came to a high moorland, 
brown and bare, a place of wide horizons. 

‘We'll no see a reekin’ lum now until we come 
down near the Spey,’ said Anthony; and indeed the 
place was solitary to the last degree; not a sound 
was. heard save our horses’ monotonous hoof-beats and 
the strange wary calls of the moorcocks. Brown 
uplands stretched to the windy heights of the ‘ Roof 
of Moray ;” and as we breasted an abrupt rise in the 
path, the sun made a gallant stride, unveiling below 
us one of the fairest sights in all Scotland—the Spey 
valley; the dark-green tartan of a forest of proud 
pines; a spark here and there where the sun struck 
the bright steel chain of the river; beyond it the 
blue of broad-shouldered hills. 

The sight filled me with elation. Peat-reek rose 
from cottages dotted in the distance. The great 
_strath, placid in the sunlight, suggested peace and quiet, 
and the promise of our journey’s end after days and 
nights of wind and weather, strained nerves, tired 
bodies, and encounters with violent men. I pictured 
us sitting in a few hours round the fire and at good 
cheer in the ‘Norway Lass;’ the Gannet ready for 
sea; the voyage over; Charlotte and cloudless days. 

‘En avant!’ Bertrand called gaily, with a clap on 
my shoulder that scattered my day-dreams. ‘Are you 
asleep, mon vieux? 'The captain, too, is sows le charme. 
Behold him!’ 

Anthony was gazing up the strath, in a fit of 
abstraction strangely foreign to him. 

‘What are you looking at, captain?’ 

‘Hame. Ayont the hills there up Spey I was 
born. It lies in the howe by the river ten miles up 
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the strath. I havena ‘seen the place for guid kens the 
years. Whiles I think I’ll turn my back on the un- 
chancy business o’ the “fair trade,” and rest content 
wi’ a snod bit farm in the glen; but, man, I doot I’d 
be thinkin’ lang to have the tiller in my hand again. 
Every voyage was to be the last, an’ here I am at 
it still, an’ like to be till the North Sea gets my 
bones. When I’m at sea the Spey calls to me, an’ 
if I’m a week ashore the sea cries “Come back ;” 
and so it will be to the end o’ the ballant.’ 

‘°Tis a noble valley. It reminds me of many in 
France,’ said Bertrand mischievously. 

‘France! Wherever did you see the like ot in 
France?” snorted the captain. ‘Na! na! There’s no 
river like it. D’ye no ken the sang: © 

Wander east, wander west, 
By Nith, Tweed, or Tay, 

Gang north for the best, 
The lang run o Spey ?? 

I think these were the lines. Truly they went on 
crutches; but Anthony ended the doggerel on a note 
of triumphant finality and put the horses forward as 
one who had closed the subject. We allowed him the 
last word. After all, patriotism (whatever the logicians 
may say) is a cleansing and redeeming thing, and in 
the Scots a noble passion. Many times since then I 
have met Speyside men far from the heather, and heard 
their voices soften at the memory of the river of the 
mountains. 

The track dropped gradually until we came to fairly 
level country, and beside a burn we loosened the girths 
and watered the horses. While we rested, a man 
appeared a little way off, and vanished into the heart 
of a bunch of spruce, He was perhaps only an 
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inquisitive rustic, but I was uneasy, and when the 
bushes at the edge shook more than the wind warranted, 
I went forward; but he was too quick for me; he 
had heard or seen me, and made off. 

“We saw him, said Bertrand when I rejoined 
them; ‘a scarecrow of a man, running like a hare. 
Innes says he is the same one who asked us about 
the cattle.’ 

Innes struck in with, ‘A scout of Macdonell, like 
enough.’ His white face said more than his words. 

‘Maybe!’ said the captain; ‘maybe! Standin’ lookin’ 
at each ither’ll no strauchten matters. Let us push 
on, an’ keep well in the open.’ 

All turned to the horses at the words, and we went 
forward on the last stage of the descent to the levels 
of the Spey, down the slope of a great hog’s-back of 
country. Innes was plainly terror-ridden, keeping be- 
tween the horses, peering into every bush in an agony 
of suspicion. ‘Though I loathed the sight of the craven, 
and the sound of his voice harping on premonitions, 
nevertheless he had good grounds for fear; and we 
kept a strict watch against any surprise. 

The Spey’s voice grew from a murmur to a hoarse 
and clamorous sound as we drew nearer, to find it 
swollen by innumerable hill-burns, abrim from bank 
to bank with the swiftest river current that I have 
seen. 

‘She’s risin’, said Anthony. ‘If it’s rainin’ up- 
country she ‘ll be in spate in an hour or twa. We are 
safe so far, for we kept off kenned roads; but if the 
man on the hill is a spy o’ Left-Hand mischance micht 
happen atween here an’ the mouth o’ the Spey. I’m 
no just easy aboot it; so I commend a safer plan 
than the horses an’ the road—ay! an’ a quicker. It’s 
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to gang by water. There are “floaters” comin’ down 
Spey every day, an’ a guinea or two will be wisely 
wared on them. We may find some “ floaters” there, 
like enough!’ 

He pointed to a plume of peat-reek, which turned 
out to be from the clachan of Rothes, a drab-looking 
handful of clay-built, thatched-roof cottages about half- 
a-mile from the river's bank. Notwithstanding its 
squalor, like all north-country clachans it possessed a 
change-house, and thither the captain led us. A raucous 
sound of singing came through the window. Standing 
by the horses, we consumed oatcakes and some new 
and fiery spirits, the only liquor the house provided. 
The goodwife who brought the stuff to us—a buxom 
dame—took two looks at Anthony before she spoke, 
and her first words roused us like an alarm-bell. 

‘If I’m no wrang,’ she began, ‘I had a gentleman 
here speirin’ for ye the day.’ 

‘Very likely!’ quoth Anthony glibly. ‘We’re half- 
expectin’ to meet some folks here. Wha was he?’ 

“He didna say. "Iwas the best o’ an hour syne.’ 

‘How did ye ken it was me he was seckin’?’ 

‘Weel, it’s no your fau’t, I’m thinkin’, said she, 
after a moment’s hesitation, born of a struggle between 
politeness and direct speech; ‘but if ye maun ha’e it, 
he said I would ken ye by an affleection—that ye had 
but a single e’e, an’ no offence to ye!’ 

“Ye’ve twa o’ the best o’ them, mistress,’ rejoined 
Anthony. ‘I think maybe ’tis the gentleman we ken. 
D’ ye mind on what he was like?’ 

‘Fine that! <A big, upstandin’ man, weel put on, 
but his claes sair connached wi’ travel, an’ he had his 
brogues stolen, he said. The soutar gied him a pair.’ 

‘He’s no inside by ony chance ?’ 
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‘No. There’s only some “ floaters” 


off.” 

‘Weel, mistress, we'll mak’ a clean breist o° it. 
He lowered his voice to a confidential whisper. ‘If 
I’m no wrang, the stuff we’re drinkin’ never paid a 
saxpence to King George; weel, we happen to be in 
the canny trade. ‘The man ye saw is neither mair 
nor less than a preventive officer. If he lost his 
brogues it’s maybe less than he deserves. We would 
as siine meet the deil, an’ that’s the truth, an’ we’ll 
see the inside o’ Elgin jyle unless ye can help us!’ 

The word ‘preventive’ wrought like magic; the 
good woman poured the vials of her wrath with 
astonishing fluency on all such interference with honest 
folk. She had a ‘good-brother’ who had to flee the 
countryside because of them; by this thing and the, 
other they were the curse of the country. Would she 
lift a finger to help the likes of them? Never! 

“It’s like this, mem,’ Anthony went on when she 
paused from sheer want of breath. ‘There’s a warrant 
out for us, an’ if we gang by the road wi’ the horses 
as like as no we’ll be ta’en, an’ I’ve no mind to risk 
it. Will ye gi’e me a word by your lane?’ 

The two went into the house; the singing suddenly 
ceased; in a few minutes the captain came out with 
the goodwife and a couple of the ‘floaters,’ as rough- 
looking characters as could well be imagined, both 
reeking of whisky. A rough and dangerous life was 
theirs, and a hard-drinking one, but in the main the 
Spey ‘floaters,’ as demanded by their calling, were men 
of nerve and brawn. 

We gave good-bye to the dame, and with the horses 
followed the men across a haugh to the river’s edge, 
where a ‘float, a huge raft made of a number of 


hain’ a spell 
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newly felled tree-trunks chained together, lay in the 
shallows. They had been felled far up Spey, in the 
great forest of Badenoch, and were being floated down 
the river to the shipbuilding yards at Garmouth. The 
two men had been on the ‘float’ for many hours and 
had run ashore for a rest and a ‘dram.’ The panniers 
were lifted on to the raft, and the horses sent back 
to Rothes to await our orders. 

‘A guinea apiece, lads, when we are down Spey,’ said 
Anthony. (I dare say this was more than they had 
ever dreamed of making honestly in a couple of hours.) 
‘Ye ken the river?’ 

‘We could tak’ ye doon i’ the dark, captain.’ 

‘Cast off, then, and move lively. We’re in a 
hurry.” 

The two men slipped the cable, and each took up 
a long iron-shod pole and shoved off. The strange 
craft’s snout was soon in deep water, the hand of the 
current swinging it into mid-stream. Except Innes, 
who was in front, we sat amidships, near the panniers. 
The two men stood upright, pole in hand, eyes on 
the river, and guided us with surprising skill. We 
had gone downstream for about a couple of miles, 
and the ‘float? had just been steered in fine style 
round a sharp bend. 

‘Weel handled!’ called the captain. . . . ‘My God! 
what’s that?’ 

‘That’ was the sharp crack of a pistol. Innes put 
his hands to his throat and staggered to his feet. 

‘Hold him!’ some one shouted; but the ‘floater’ 
sprang too late, and Innes, with a choked ery, lurched 
into the current. A second shot rang out, spattering 
Hugh Scott’s face with peat from the top of one of 
the panniers. We dropped instantly to what cover 
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we found, some in the shelter of the panniers, others 
behind a big pine’s trunk. I saw Innes in the broken 
water in our wake struggling, with pitiful cries, to get 
clear of the current; but it was impossible to check 
the ‘float’ in time to help him. Twice he went under, 
and then came up out of the clutch of the current; 
but he could not stand, and came slowly to his knees 
amidst the shallows. From behind a boulder rose the 
figure of Macdonell watching the wretched thing crawl- 
ing out of the water. Instantly we fired. But the 
villain was out of range, and with scarcely a glance 
in our direction, walked down to the shingle and bent 
over the doomed man. A dreadful scream told its 
tale, and Macdonell waded out waist-deep with a limp 
burden, and held it under water. 

The captain shouted to the ‘floaters’ to bring us 
nearer the shallows. The bows were veering slowly 
round and we were ready to jump ashore, but Mac- 
donell saw the movement. Watching us warily, he 
backed a yard or two and swung the dead man over 
his shoulder out into mid-stream. It was the last of 
Innes. His murderer washed his hands in the water, 
waded out, and vanished into the dense cover of the 
brake. 

Crouching under cover of the panniers and the .pine- 
trunks, we waited Macdonell’s next move, while the 
unsteered ‘ float,’ lurching about in the current, gathered 
way in the rising river. Bertrand put his hat on his 
sword-hilt and raised it slowly above the pannier. A 
bullet sang past it. I caught a glimpse of Left-Hand 
slipping from behind one tree-trunk to another, and 
got a shot at him, but it was at random, and had no 
result. 

‘Lie still. We’re comin’ to open country. My 

wy 
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gentleman will have to show himsel’, said Anthony ; 
and when the ‘float’ came clear of the wooded banks, 
we saw him running on the level haughs. 

Then the face of the country changed abruptly. 
The Spey’s banks rose almost sheer, in tree-clad slopes ; 
and cliffs, with great splashes of red sandstone channelled 
by countless little streams, shut out everything from 
us except the darkening sky. To steer the raft to 
the opposite bank was too hazardous, for Macdonell 
could easily have picked us off as we disembarked. 
Every minute sweeping downstream meant a step toward 
safety; there we lay watching the interminable pro- 
cession of the trees until the Spey swerved in a sharp 
bend round a bastion of rock. The ‘float’ ground 
along the rock’s face, hesitated, and burying its bows 
sulkily in a spit of sand, stopped dead. ‘The ‘ floaters’ 
strained at the poles; ten, twenty seconds passed, the 
big mass crunched along the rock for another yard and 
stopped again, the water, dammed by her stern, coming 
flush with where we lay. Not an inch farther could 
the men move her. We all tugged and pushed until 
exhausted and then, to crown our discomfiture, from 
the shadows of the trees at the rock’s crest came down 
to us a chuckle; an easy, mocking, confident voice 
hailed us with, ‘Good-day to ye, gentlemen!’ and from 
behind a tree a hand pointed a pistol. 

‘I said I would see day about with Innes. Now it’s 
your turn. The luck’s with me. Ye would go by 
water, would ye! Has Mr Meddler lost his voice ?’ 

We stood silently waiting ; Bertrand’s hand closed on 
mine in an instant’s pressure. 

‘And Cousin Bertrand too. Well, this is the end 


o the ploy. If your mind runs on prayers, better 
begin them.’ 
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‘Make an end of this, called Bertrand. 

‘Ah! The French bantam crows! But do ye 
hearken to me. Whether ye die in fair fight or like 
rats in a trap is of little consequence to me. But ye 
misjudge me sorely if ye think it’s blood or vengeance 
I’m after. Ye are in the hollow o’ my hand; blind ye 
are if this is no plain to ye. I seek the blood of 
none, but blood it shall be if ye do not come to terms. 
See!’ and he waved a white cravat from behind his 
shelter. ‘A truce!’ 

I risked it, and held out a handkerchief. ‘A truce 
be it, then,’ I called. ‘Lay down your arms, and we 
do the same.’ 

To our astonishment, without hesitation he laid his 
pistols against the foot of the tree. Ours we put on 
the top of the pannier, and Macdonell stepped out 
into the open. 

‘Here are my terms,’ he began. 

‘Our terms,’ said I. 

‘ Mine.” 

SUC sige 

‘This is a sorry beginning, Mr Layton.’ 

‘Jt is the beginning and the end, said I. ‘Our 
terms are that you finish the duel you ran away from.’ 

‘Mr Meddler of the high hand, ye were ever a fool. 
If I refuse; for it seems to me this is a one-sided 
offer ’—-— 

‘Then the truce is ended.’ 

‘So be it. But one word before we go back to— 
what name will I put to it—war or murder? Here 
ye are, your muckle raft stuck, and the French money 
beside you. Here am I, with nothing to do but step 
behind my tree and draw trigger. Come! ‘The cartes 
are with me, I’m thinkin’, but I’m no ill to deal wi’. 
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Dispeace in this affair lends nowhere; and, all said and 
done, I am dealing with some o’ my clan and blood. 
Give me half of the money\ and there’s an end of the 
weary business. Take time and think on’t.’ 

‘There’s something ahint this, Anthony whispered. 
This was my own view; for Ha taee to have sug- 
gested terms when he had the) prospect of easily regain- 
ing the whole treasure was faeaible There must be 
a reason for it, and one that had nothing to do with 
chivalry ; and, with all his air| of confidence, I thought 
he was looking at us too anxiously for one holding all 
the cards. if 

‘Ill give ye another minute to decide,’ he called. 

Bertrand anticipated-me. ‘Get behind your tree 
again, you dog! _ Not a single Jouis will be touched 
by you unless you steal them,’ he called. 

Left-Hand said nothing, and slipped round the tree. 
As the minutes sped, I felt the float moving a little, 
and held my breath. Again it moved, this time lifting 
perceptibly. The river was rising; the water between 
the rock and the raft widened. Macdonell stepped 
from the shelter of the ‘tree, with the white cravat 
in his hand, and there he stood as if carved out 
of stone. He did not even pick up a pistol, although 
we were at his mercy. Another minute, and we would 
be out of range. The Spey bore us on through the 
gathering dusk. ... What did it mean? He had 
tracked us, lain in ambush, gloated over our helpless- 
ness, and in the end had allowed us to float away 
scatheless downstream ! 

‘There is something, as Anthony says, behind this,’ 
said Bertrand, voicing all our views; and I afterwards 
discovered it from Left-Hand’s own lips—a thing so 
simple that none of us gave it a thought. 
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‘Whatever it is, Lord send that it bides in him till 
we are in Spey Bay an’ my hand on the tiller. Then, 
the back o’ our hands to the. gallows-bird, said the 
captain. 

‘Amen to that!—How far now to Garmouth?’ I 
called to the ‘ floaters.’ 

‘Less than fower mile,’ came the answer. 

Four miles—the open sea—and victory. The thought 
stirred me like wine. Two or three days more, my 
back turned on these fevered days and nights, I would 
be beside my Charlotte; and at the thought I could 
have knelt in thankfulness where I stood. The night 
came down, and we saw in the distance a little half- 
moon of lights. Never was so welcome a sight. 

‘I’m in no way expectin’ trouble, but we’ll leave 
nothing to chance,’ said Anthony. ‘The “float” will 
be run alongside the others. You an’ Hugh Scott 
can wait an’ keep a weather eye on the bawbees, an’ 
monsher an’ I will see how the land lies. The pre- 
ventive gentry may be on the move, an’, warrant or 
no warrant, I’m a kent man. Money isna contraband, 
but twenty thousan’ lewies an’ a wheen guineas would 
mak’ them stare. The Excise are Hanoverians to a 
man, or pretend to be; it would be a “case for 
inquiry.” I ken what that means! Some doited auld 
wife at the court at Elgin glowerin’ ower his specs at 
us, the Gannet’s mast wi’ the King’s mark on’t, an’ 
the revenue cutter’s crew aboard. No if I can help 
it! So Ill gang to the ship an’ come back aw 
report.’ 

The Spey flotilla at Garmouth—twoscore ‘floats’ 
moored to stout posts—lay in dead water by the left 
bank, and ours was berthed at the rear. <A few idlers 
collected and exchanged greetings with our ‘floaters,’ 
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but the arrival of a ‘float’ was a common occurrence, 
and the panniers were well covered. 

The captain and Bertrand stepped ashore into the 
darkness. By-and-by the eye of a lanthorn shone near, 
and the Gannet’s dinghy, with Anthony and one of 
the crew pulling, brought up alongside. 

‘Move lively,’ whispered the captain, clambering on 
board, ‘and get the stuff in. The Mastiff, a king’s 
sloop, is in the harbour.’ 

Soon the dinghy was loaded with the canvas bags, 
and Anthony whispered a word or two to Scott, who 
rowed off. 

‘The Mastiff has been dodgin’ alang the coast for 
a week,’ Anthony told us. ‘She’s an armed sloop, 
ane o° a king’s squadron. There’s wild stories o° a 
French landin’ under Lord John Drummond; Lewie 
Gordon has been busy recruitin’ in the North for the 
Prince, an’ like enough the sloop’s here to gather 
news. Her commander has searched a brig in the 
harbour already, an’ if he ran across a cargo o’ French 
siller in the lugger I’m thinkin’ he would be seein’ 
himsel’ admiral on the spot. But I’m no anxious to 
help him to promotion. So, ’gin he comes aboard I'll 
show him a clean hold, an’ we'll up anchor an’ pick 
up the mate an’ the bawbees when my gentleman’s 
back turns.’ 

The ‘Norway Lass’ was crowded with tars, ‘ floaters,’ 
sailors, shipyard hands, all busy at tobacco and drink 
after their day’s work. Our ‘floaters’ we paid hand- 
somely, laying on them the strictest charges to 
secrecy, and then went down toward the Ganmnet’s 
berth. 

“Keep a ceevil distance ahint me,’ the captain coun- 
selled. ‘Yell play at being deck hands for the next 
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ten minutes. It’s little disguise ye need.’ Indeed we 
should have passed for anything but gentlemen; 
unshaven, weatherbeaten, our clothes torn, stained with 
sea-water and rain, we looked like the frowsy hangers-on 
of a sailors’ tavern. 

There was a number of people near the Gannet’s 
berth ; and when the captain appeared, a naval officer 
came forward, leading half-a-dozen men with cutlasses, 
before whom the crowd fell back. 

‘Are you the captain?’ he asked. 

‘At your service, sir.’ 

‘A smart craft. Your port?’ 

‘Rye.’ 

“You carry a large crew for a lugger.’ 

‘Maybe, sir; we whiles need them a’, replied 
Anthony. 

‘I wager the Gannet has showed her tail to the 
revenue cutter many a time.’ 

“She can sail, sir. Ill say that for her.’ 

‘However, running brandy or lace does not concern 
me unless it’s done under my nose. There are weightier 
matters afoot.’ 

The captain turned, nodding to us. ‘Get for’ard, ye 
swabs,’ he growled. 

We stepped on board, and I pretended to busy myself 
pulling and hauling, but was near enough to hear some 
of the conversation. The officer produced a paper and 
read it aloud. I caught ‘Enemies of our Realm... 
importation of arms and ammunition .. . assist all 
officers and others... disaffected persons,’ and so 
forth. 

‘Sir, said Anthony, after a line or two had been 
read, ‘I ken my duty to the king’s warrant. If ye 
maun search my ship, I’ll be blithe to help ye I 
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have an empty hold an’ neither arms nor Jacobites. 
I’ve neither the mind nor the shiproom for them.’ 

The officer came on board, followed by his men, and 
Anthony led the way to the hold. In a very few 
minutes they returned. ‘The sailors went ashore and 
the officer gave a last look round the deck. 

‘I was looking for something more than a clean hold, 
I may as well tell you. A fair wind, captain! I hope 
your pockets will never be as empty as your ship,’ 
said he as he stepped ashore. He marched off with 
his men, and the tramp of their feet had hardly died 
away when the Gannet cast off. 'The captain, stand- 
ing by the man at the tiller, pointed to a yellow point 
of light in the distance, and swung a lamp over the 
bulwark. Instantly the yellow point vanished; the 
Gannet wriggled along in the dark, and in ten minutes 
the light showed again on our port. It was the 
dinghy, pitching in a jabble of waves. 

The mate ran her alongside; I got in, and we handed 
the precious bags up to Anthony—a slow and ticklish 
operation, for we were just inside the bar, and the 
boat tossed and capered in the swell like a restive horse. 
But at last the job was done; the dinghy was made 
fast; and the Gannet stole out over the bar. 

The forehold was a dingy little hole; narrow, ill-lit 
by a ship’s lamp, dirty, reeking of stale tobacco and 
bilge water; yet no palace could have been welcomed 
by us half so joyfully as was that cramped kennel. 
Often there comes to me a recollection of the indescrib- 
ably grateful sense of peace I felt listening that even- 
ing to the sea’s music on the forefoot of the Gannet as 
she heeled to the wind and ran for open sea. 

The Gannet, with a soldier’s breeze, made a_ brisk 
passage and stole into a creek near Newbiggin, in 
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Northumberland, a quiet spot, with little risk of king’s 
ships or prying eyes, and as convenient as might be 
for my journey to Liddisdaill, and there I parted from 
my co-adventurers. 

Although ‘the lugger sailed like a witch, I had 
watched the seas running past in a fever of impatience, 
and before her brown sail faded I struck inland in my 
weather-stained sea rig, and with a bundle under my 
arm, for all the world like a wandering tarpaulin out 
of a berth. But My Lord Ready-Money is a potentate ; 
and at Morpeth without trouble I hired a chaise and 
post-boy. Not an hour did I waste on the road. It 
was up early and late to bed, until one morning saw 
us climbing snow-powdered ridges in the cradle country 
of the Tyne, and in the evening I was sitting joyfully 
at my own hearth, with my wife’s hand in mine, 
relating my adventures. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
RED HARVEST. 


Tur days that followed were the happiest I have 
known. To be young, newly wedded to one’s heart’s 
desire, and in the light of her presence after racking 
separation; to know quiet joy and ordered life after 
danger-haunted days; to learn the magic and the 
fullness of the word ‘home’—these boons were mine. 
I can see now that I was neither humble nor thankful 
enough for the blest days at Darehope. ‘The pride 
of life!’ How often had I heard the parson ask 
deliverance from it, and comprehended not! Unrest 
was in my blood. 

The winter of ‘Forty-five’ crowned its turbulent 
year. Wild winds hallooed down the ravines; over 
the fells misty pennons trailed in a thousand changing 
shapes; the sun sulked behind leaden skies; for weeks 
at a time snowdrifts blinded our windows. And these 
were dark days for the white cockade. The claymores 
had been so near striking distance of London that the 
frightened citizens called the day Black Friday. But 
there were dissensions and jealousies in the Jacobite 
councils ; Charles Edward was overborne, and from that 
moment the world held for him nothing but bitterness 
and disillusion, Those who knew him best say that 
any cheerfulness shown by him after the day he turned 
his back on London was a mask. But what might 
have happened had he pushed on is a speculation for 
the historian; for him the retreat meant a slowly 
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breaking heart. Few men of sensitive, sanguine nature 
have paid dearer for their temperament than Charles 
Edward. The road north from Derby became a glissade 
that ended in the abyss of lost causes. 

One day, on my return to Darehope from a visit 
to Westmorland, I found a letter from my _ brother, 
who had just arrived in London from Flanders. Duke 
William was marching on Scotland against the rebels. 
‘This will be the end of the Young Pretender,’ ran 
the letter. ‘Through the good offices and influence of 
the Secretary, you are to receive his Majesty’s com- 
mission, a cornetcy in Kingston’s Horse. So do you 
be ready to join at Edinburgh, where I hope to be 
on the 30th.” I handed his letter to Charlotte, who 
read it and paled; yet though I knew her heart was 
torn at the thought of my fighting against the clans, 
no word of this fell from her. 

‘You will go, Ned,’ she said at last, her head held 
proudly, but her eyes swimming. ‘It is your wish, is 
it not?’ 

‘I would be the first of my race to lag at home 
when the king wants men,’ I told her gently. 

‘You will go, she repeated. ‘You cannot fight for 
the Prince. The Elector is your king; but, next to 
you, Ned,. the Young Chevalier has my heart. Mo 
lewreadh! I cannot call the Elector king! If I could, 
my own hands should buckle your sabre to you; but 
a sabre is not a claymore, and no scarlet coat ever 
shone like the tartan. Yet I understand—I know— 
you—you must go,’ and she fell a-weeping. 

In a morning with snow on the ground, and the 
promise of: more in a dull sky, I rode away from 
quiet Liddisdaill and arrived in Edinburgh on the 
29th of January, a few hours before the Duke of 
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Cumberland. His reception by the city (astonishing to 
one who had witnessed the entry of Charles Edward 
but a few short months before) showed its real heart. 
Joy bells pealed, and the same hall at Holyrood that 
I had seen ablaze with the white cockade now heard 
loyal and dutiful addresses from the great Scots Officers 
of State. I was presented among a batch of recruit 
officers to Duke William. He was only twenty-five, 
very fat, with no charm of manner or address, and 
spoke in a strong and unpleasant German accent. I 
have heard much criticism of The Butcher (such was 
the by-word), so let me here say that, if ruthless, he 
was a man of high courage, outstanding military 
capacity, and honest. Not all his critics can say the 
same of themselves. 

The rebel army was mobile, but it was short of 
rations, and we had an ally in an exceptionally severe 
winter. The Duke is credited with saying that ‘the 
Highland army would be defeated long before a battle.’ 
His strategy was based on food supply and accurate 
knowledge of the enemy’s movements. At Aberdeen 
we encountered snowstorms and biting winds, and his 
Grace—as the roads were well-nigh impassable—decided 
to wait there for the beginning of spring before spread- 
ing his net round the rebels. I have never been 
quartered in a colder place, and it was much to my 
content when at last we marched out in good April 
weather. 

Little had I dreamed when, a few months before, 
the Gannet stole out of the bay that I should ever 
see the Spey again; and I had strange thoughts when 
my horse plashed the stream as I crossed the river 
with the Duke’s army on its march north. The current 
was normal, vastly different from the swirling surge 
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that I knew. The army made the passage with the 
loss of only one dragoon, and on the fifteenth of the 
month we bivouacked at Nairn, in good heart for 
the battle that would on the morrow settle the choice 
of dynasty for Britain. 

Very early next morning, after marching through 
heather and bog, where our horses often floundered up 
to the girths, I caught my first glimpse of the Highland 
army, a black line on a moor about a couple of miles 
distant. Culloden (or Drummossie Moor, as the High- 
landers call it) is an old story now, described so often 
and so differently that Jacobite and Hanoverian have 
ample choice of narrative. Mine is a personal state- 
ment, and I do not set down all I saw, but only what 
intimately concerns my tale. 

My squadron was lucky to be placed flanking the 
Scots Royals, who had the right of the first line; and, 
about one o'clock, the ranks shouting ‘Flanders! 
Flanders!’ the Royalist army moved forward with the 
steadiness of seasoned troops. The day changed from 
sunshine to dullness; a raw north-easterly wind with 
snow and rain beat against the Highlanders, who, after 
trying to manceuvre to windward of us, began the 
action with artillery. In this they blundered, as our 
guns were better laid. The white cockades knew little 
or nothing of attack by long-distance guns; Preston 
and elsewhere had been won by brilliant coups de main ; 
a losing artillery duel was foreign to the instinct of 
the rank and file, yet the guns had roared for half-an- 
hour before the clans were allowed to charge. Indeed, 
the Mackintoshes took the law into their own hands. 
Unable to reply, maddened by the sight of their com- 
rades falling all around, they broke from the centre and 
rushed in berserk fury through the snow and smoke at our 
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first line. The left wing was strangely inactive. The 
Macdonalds, insulted by not having the post of honour 
on the right of the line, refused to fight. They paid, 
and dearly, for their strange and stubborn clan pride. 
The fire of the three files of our first line of muskets 
was appalling, but not for an instant did the High- 
landers waver. Grape-shot swept them like a_hail- 
storm, and Wolfe’s regiment raked them on the flank, 
yet they pierced our front; but when they came near 
our second line not a soul of them reached the bayonets. 
I shall never see a more valorous or a more hopeless 
charge. The whole of their first line was wiped out, 
and the crux of the fight came in a swift and steady 
advance by the main body of the Royalists. All that 
the rebels’ system of warfare had taught them had 
been done. Man for man, they could have faced any 
troops in Europe; but they were ill-fed, ill-equipped, 
outnumbered, and outgeneralled. The spine of the 
Rebellion cracked when the Royalist dragoons (my 
troop among them), joining forces in the centre of the 
moor, charged the wreck of the clans. 

The Jacobites, in full flight, split in two, the greater 
body breaking pell-mell for the open road to Inverness, 
greatly to their undoing, for the flat ground made easy 
going for our horsemen. I saw scores of fugitives cut 
down (their cries still ring in my ears); the road was 
lined with bodies; rivulets of blood stained the moor. 
Never had young soldier grimmer baptism! The horror 
and savagery of war, stripped of romance, naked and 
elemental, lingered with me for long like an evil 
dream. 

Having halted for a breathing-space, I was looking 
at my dripping sabre, when an aide-de-camp galloped 
up. ‘Take a dozen men with you; swing over to the 
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left, search the moor for stragglers, and join us on the 
main road.’ 

The light snowfall had obscured the tracks in the 
heather, and the moor rose and fell in little dips, often 
forcing us to dismount and lead the horses. Any fugi- 
tives sble to run had an advantage, so I gave orders 
to swing farther to the left, and to head them off 
towards Inverness. I was at the end of the line, near 
a ridge set about by fir-trees. 

But for a few shots in the distance, the place was 
strangely silent after the rattle and roar of musketry 
and field-pieces and the thud of hoofs. Standing on the 
ridge watching the moving red dots against the snow, 
a sound reached me from the clump of firs—the heavy 
groan of some one in extremity. Close by me there was 
a piteous sight, a Highland officer lying at full length in 
the wood; haggard and black-bearded ; face upturned ; 
arms wide open; motionless as a corpse; his eyes closed, 
and a bloody bandage round his brows. 

‘Here is water,’ I said. 

He opened his eyes and stared at me as I bent over 
him. I sprang back as I recognised Philip Macdonell ! 
For all his baseness, I could not but feel some pity 
for him, now that he had come to the last adventure. 
He drank the water greedily, and struggled to his 
feet. 

“It is the Meddler!’ he said, steadying himself against 
a tree, and groping for his claymore. ‘Let me die 
decently. Stand up to me, Layton. Draw!’ 

I put out a hand, lest he should fall; but he rallied 
and lurched forward a step. 

‘Draw! I will not run away this time.’ The words 
rattled in his throat; he gave a dreadful laugh, and 
his fingers closed on the hilt of his claymore. But he 
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had not strength to draw, and came slowly to his 
knees. ‘I’m by wi’t, Layton,’ he said. 

Kneeling beside him, I tried to stanch his wounds, 
but he shook his head. 

‘It’s past help I am, and little occasion you have to 
help me. When ye drifted down Spey I thought I had 
seen the last o’ ye. I let ye go then. Did ye wonder 
why?’ A spark of animation shone in his eye; the 
ghost of his old smile flickered for an instant. ‘ Deil 
thank me! ’twas necessity, and much against my will. 
Man, my powder ran done! Had it not been for 
that What am I saying? Come closer, Layton. 
I have something to say, and no lang to say it in. It 
was the money, the accursed money,’ he gasped. ‘I 
would have begun over again with it, I thought. 
Well! well!’ He relapsed into silence, and then sud- 
denly said, ‘The Prince! Is he ta’en?’ 

I told him I thought that Charles Edward had 
escaped. 

‘Ah, thank God! I joined him at Carlisle when he 
sorely needed men. Listen, Layton! Are you listen- 
ing? Once I was a man, clean and honest as you are. 
Better had I never left the strath and gone to France, 
for there came the cartes, adventures, want of money. 
God knows why I tell ye all this. . . . Have you ever 
been poor? I got out o’ my depth, Layton, and I— 
I sold some Jacobite news to St James’s. It had only 
to be the once, of course; but Master Secretary had 
me in his hand. He had but to whisper to break me. 
He got more secrets, while I ruffled it in Paris. That 
was the beginning o’ it. Then Glenira gave me his 
confidence about the French money. Ye ken the rest. 
A black indictment mine, but I have paid in part, have 
Ino? No that I grudge it, for my heart—my boy’s 
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heart—the one that died—was aye for the Stuarts. 
How dark it is! ‘The trees... . Let me die in the 
open.’ 

I lifted him out of the shadows of the branches, and 
as I laid him down under the April sky a lark high 
above us burst into sweet, piercing song. He lay quite 
still, the shadows deepening on his face; his eyes, 
glazing in death, yet freighted with a message, sought 
mine. 

“Lift me up, mine enemy!’ he said, an uncanny firm- 
ness in his voice. I helped him to his feet, and he 
looked once round the wide moorland. 

‘Tell Charlotte that’—but what the message was I 
can but guess; at the words his head fell, and he died 
on my shoulder. 

I carried him into the wood, and covered him with 
branches of spruce. The soft snow had almost hidden 
him when I rode off to my duty, not without a tear 
for the passing of a guilty man. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN THE HEATHER—AND AFTER. 


More than once I have been tempted to end my tale 
here; but at its beginning I wrote to this effect: ‘I 
have had but one secret my Charlotte did not share, 
and I am to tell it to her in these pages, when she 
may understand—if her Jacobite heart can—why I came 
to India to help Robert Clive, and, understanding, 
forgive my leaving her.’ So, extenuating nothing, I 
shall tell it now. 

After Culloden my regiment was sent to help to 
stamp out the Rebellion which still smouldered stubbornly 
in the heather. Martial law was proclaimed and in 
‘Forty-six’ there were many scenes I try to forget: fire 
and sword; starved men and women and little children ; 
the burning of brave men’s homes; the breaking of 
brave men’s hearts. I saw the torch put to many a 
Highland mansion—Glengarry’s, Cluny’s, Lochiel’s— 
as well as countless farmhouses and cottages. I saw the 
cattle and provisions of the rebels forfeited, hunger 
stalking in the desolate glens, and the scaffold throw its 
stark shadow over Scotland. It was a year of coronachs. 

Now and again rumours reached us of Charles Edward ; 
and then it was ‘boot and saddle’ and away to Glen 
Spean or north to Glen Shiel or the wild country 
among the great hills of Lochaber. Many days and 
nights my redcoats and I spent searching these measure- 
less moors, but to no purpose; and I give no grudging 
recognition to the shining, passionate loyalty of the 
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proud hearts who followed the Chevalier in the dark 
days of his downfall. It was not the barrier of the 
mountains or the deep woods that sheltered him; it 
was the hearts of men. 

The sum of thirty thousand pounds was offered for 
his capture. Men without a sixpence among their rags, 
whom we regarded as half-savages, knew his hiding- 
places, yet no one betrayed him. He was the son of 
their king. ‘They had something—an ideal—that was 
not for sale. To them the last of the Stuarts—a hunted 
outlaw, often sleeping under the sky in his plaid; often 
hungry—pitiful commentary on vaulting ambition and 
the divine right of kings !—was still their ‘ yellow-haired 
laddie.” I see yet the prisoners we took, sullen hillmen, 
huddling together in fear of their lives, miserably clad 
and gaunt with hunger, yet not a word could be got 
from them concerning the Chevalier, even under threat 
of the rope. 

In the long June days I was in command of a troop 
of my regiment, riding through stretches of flaming 
gorse, by green, bird-haunted valleys, bivouacking by 
night beside Highland streams, escorting prisoners and 
carrying despatches to and from headquarters. July, 
when the early heather crept to the very edge of the 
camp, saw me at Fort Augustus, where I remained until 
I joined the Royalist cordon of troops between Glenelg 
and Arisaig, a country of rugged, towering mountains, 
girt by seas which thrust long jewelled arms into the 
silences of the hills. 

There was a suspicion that Charles Edward was in the 
neighbourhood. Sentries were posted within hail of one 
another. By night great camp-fires were lit. I was on 
night duty, patrolling the long line, and can vouch for 
the rigour of the movement. No hawks could have kept 
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a keener watch; no bloodhounds could have quartered 
ground more thoroughly. The wild west country was 
hunted until I knew every hill and corrie by heart, when 
I received orders to join a chain of troops between 
Lochaber and the Forest of Athole. There were no 
roads worth the name in that gloomy wilderness; by 
the time the long seine-net of redcoats swung slowly 
north the tide of summer had turned, and September 
nights were closing in as we neared the Great Glen. 

One day my patrol caught a deserter, a young trooper 
who had disappeared after Culloden. ‘The case against 
him was black. Indeed, he made no defence, and at a 
drumhead court-martial was sentenced to be shot at 
sundown. Curious to learn the cause of his desertion, 
_ I persuaded him to tell me his story. He had fallen in 
love with a Highland lass who would have nothing 
to do with him so long as he wore the hated scarlet. 
‘So I ran away and married her, and we were happy 
in Badenoch, where she lived,’ he said. ‘I deserted 
because my wife was a Jacobite; but, as God is my 
judge, I did not fight for the Prince nor even carry 
arms for him.’ The poor lad was shot that evening 
by the side of Loch Ericht, and died like a man, 
after asking the firing-party not to blindfold him, 
and refusing to give any information regarding his 
Jacobite friends. He was buried where he fell, and 
in the light of what soon afterwards befell myself, the 
little tragedy is burned on my memory. 

On the same evening, having got orders to carry a 
despatch to the Fort, I took half-a-dozen of my best 
troopers, and struck into the country beyond Loch 
Ericht, where we passed the night in a corrie. Next 
morning we were off again by streak of day, skirting 


the dark, gloomy Forest of Benalder and by Loch 
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Laggan, with intent to strike the Pass of Corrieyarrack 
before nightfall; but we missed a bridle-path; and, 
tired with a long day and the heavy going, halted for 
the night by the side of a birch-wood. 

The evening was one of quiet moonlight; not a 
feather of the birches stirred in the windless air. In the 
heart of the purple-black of the moor a little loch, with 
the thread of a stream flowing out of it, shone bright 
and serene as a gem. ‘The stream was the Spey, newly 
born amidst the moors. 

To most men, looking back on the fading vista of 
their youth, the vision of some place, haunted by 
memories, out of scale with the rest of the horizon, 
leaps now and then to the mind in a strange and 
individual appeal. I think of the Spey as my river of 
destiny. Thrice before the stream had come into my 
life, each time charged with Fate. Her music greeted 
me when the Gannet stole into Spey Bey; again when 
her strong and swift current bore me and my comrades 
into safety from the lurking death on the trail; and once 
more when I crossed her with Duke William’s army. No 
wonder if I lingered that evening in a reverie, looking 
down on the silver thread in the moorland until the 
landscape became dislimned on the threshold of night. 

With the darkness came a change of weather; clouds 
hid the moon, and the air grew chilly, as I lay down 
in the heather. Though I had been for a long day 
in the saddle, strange to say, I could not fall asleep, 
and looked with envy at my men lying in sprawling 
inertia. Time and again I started up wide-eyed, until 
at last I gave up all hope of slumber, and lay staring 
at the sky. I could see the sentries pacing with their 
firelocks; I had lain in the heather scores of times, yet 
for the life of me I could not shake off a child’s dread 
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in the dark of some one near and unseen; and it was 
with a sense of relief that I watched the first glimmer 
of day pencilling the skyline, and heard the chuckle of 
the awakening moorcock on the brown slant of the hill. 

As the new day drew a breath, hidden wreaths of 
mists from the corries rose slowly to the high tops, 
weaving and unweaving fantastic hoods, behind which 
loomed the mountains, vague and insubstantial. ‘Tired 
of lying awake, I got to my feet and went toward the 
moor. I did not waken my men; it was early, and 
they needed rest. Skirting the edge of the birch-wood, 
as I came to the moor the cautious wail of a green 
plover stole out of the mist behind me, its eldritch 
voice a startling break in the silence. I wheeled round 
on the instant, full of apprehension, as I suddenly 
remembered that the peewit is seldom, if ever, heard 
so late in the year. Another cry came, this time from 
the valley. It was an answering signal, an excellent 
imitation of the harsh call. Guessing that dirk and 
tartan, and not birds of the moor, were hidden there 
in the mist, I dived into the wood and peered through 
a screen of the birches. A third time the call sounded, 
only farther away; but mist juggles with sound as with 
vision, and I waited. After a time, hearing nothing 
more, I started to return quietly to my picket, when 
almost at the edge of the wood I stopped dead; 
the mist, parting like a rent curtain, revealed a man. 
He was standing not fifty yards away, with his back 
toward me, but his head so inclined that it showed his 
profile and short beard. He was in weather-stained 
kilt and plaid, and leaned on a great crookstaff such 
as the hillmen use, his chin sunk on his breast. Once 
he threw up his head like a listening stag, and the 
lift of it seemed strangely familiar. Where had I seen 
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him? Giving a glance round, he resumed his former 
listless attitude, and stood there, a statue of dejection. 
Suddenly he drew himself up and began to walk in my 
direction. ‘There was only one man I had ever met 
with that air. The shabbily-clad, dejected wayfarer — 
vanished, and in his stead came a vivid vision of a 
youth, bright-eyed and debonair, marching at the head 
of an army. ‘The man was Charles Edward. Our eyes 
met; he swung his plaid free of the claymore, and we 
came face to face. 

‘There is nothing so certain as chance! It is 
Mr Layton!’ said the Chevalier. ‘You remember our 
last meeting? Then I was leading the clans over the 
Border, and—now!’ ‘There was infinite sadness in his 
words and gesture. 

‘Sir, I salute a gallant and generous enemy.’ 

‘I thank you. Would that I could use your words 
regarding Duke William! Were you at Culloden ?’ 

‘I was.’ 

‘You know what followed? My poor people!’ He 
turned his head away. ‘The Highlands are a shambles! 
My poor people!’ He lifted a haggard face. ‘I have 
lost my men in the mist, and you have a picket near. 
I passed within a hundred yards of a sentry. It was 
almost in my heart to make myself known to him. 
For months I have been in the heather; but this is— 
the end—the end. I am your prisoner of war—no 
outlaw; nor can the pretended decree of Hanover ever 
make me one. But do not hesitate, I pray you, in 
your duty.’ 

My duty! I stood inarticulate, with the bitter know- 
ledge that I was his captor. I saw ‘the end’—the 
only possible end—the hurdle and Tower Hill, the 
scaffold, the gaping crowd. 
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In the exaltation of battle, the ritual of command 
and obedience, with comrades falling beside one, and 
the enemy an immediate menace of death, duty becomes 
part of the blood, accepted and unquestioned. But in 
the hush of that morning, face to face with a man 
who had shown me a kind and chivalrous heart, the 

_thought that I was his captor rang in my brain with 
the dolour and insistence of a passing bell. I was face 
to face, not with a rebel Stuart and enemy of my king, 
but with a unit of poor humanity, a youth little older 
than myself, hunted, racked in body and mind, broken, 
doomed. Doomed! for here was I, a soldier of King 
George. ‘The terror and pity of it all came to me 
with the force of a blow, and I buried my face in my 
hands. 

He laid a gentle hand on my shoulder. ‘I under- 
stand. But I do not ask you to flinch from your duty.’ 
From his voice and bearing he might have been holding 

urt at Holyrood House instead of facing the darkest 
moment of his life. ‘I am your prisoner.’ 

He unsheathed his claymore, and as he looked at 
it his face twitched. He held out the hilt toward me, 
saying, ‘Take this,’ and for the first time there was a 
tremor in his voice. 

“Your Highness,’ I stammered out, ‘pray keep your 
sword. I am but a cornet of horse, and you’ 

‘I would exchange places with any cornet of horse 
willingly.” With grave dignity he bowed to me and 
sheathed the weapon. ‘I thank you for your courtesy ; 
but the day is past for ceremony. I am your prisoner. 
Let us go.’ 

He turned and led the way, and had any one seen 
us move off through the heather assuredly he would 
have set me down as the prisoner, and never the Cheva- 
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lier; for Charles Edward strode in front, erect, and I 
followed with hanging head, heaviness and a smouldering 
anger in my heart against the accursed chance that had 
sent me to the lonely moor. 

“You are silent, Mr Layton,’ he said. ‘I read your 
thoughts. Dismiss them. The fortune of war was 
against me—against us both. Had you missed me I 
should have been found by some other of the Elector’s 
officers. Come! This is my last day in the heather. 
And yet—and yet I was within a day of Glenroy and 
freedom.’ The last words were not meant for me, but 
I caught the whisper. I followed him in silent misery, 
remembering Holyrood and the Border, and his kind 
smile when Charlotte and I met in his presence. 
Charlotte! All the glamour of the Stuarts was in her 
blood. I heard her voice again, ‘Next to you, Ned, 
the Young Chevalier has my heart.’ He was her hero, 
and I was the outlaw’s guard on the first stage of his 
road to doom. 

In the absorption of my thoughts I had not noticed 
the gathering mist. Looking up, I saw it thick as 
smoke, creeping stealthily forward, a merciful respite, 
for it hid from my sight the Chevalier’s drawn face. 
Suddenly I went hot and cold by turns. Would he 
fly? I had not asked for his parole. He was under 
no obligation to give it; it would be easy for him to 
escape under cover of so thick a mist. I looked around. 
There was no sign of my sentries. No one would know 
—no one—except myself. There I stood, a prey to 
emotions I hope never to feel again. The hard world— 
man’s judgment on his brother—what remote and futile 
things they seemed! Then, above the tumult of my 
thoughts the words of my king’s commission rang like 
a bugle call. Here, clear as a star, was my duty, and 
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at its behest I strode forward. At that moment I 
had, I swear, but one resolve—to steel my heart and 
do my part. But I had not gone three steps when 
a voice came out of the mist. ‘Where are you?’ it 
called ; and again, ‘Where are you?’ 

Comes there once at least to every man a moment 
of self-knowledge; the discovery that his blood holds 
strange surprises; that forces other than his own, strong 
enough to slay the soul, may slumber within him, and 
waken to defy him and put honour and duty to shame. 
Again his cry rang out, and this time I called in answer, 
in a voice I hardly recognised as my own, ‘You are 
not on parole. I listened, my heart thudding, when 
the inconstant mist lifted again and revealed the 
Chevalier. He was very pale, and his eyes sought 
mine with a question in their intensity; a question 
which was never put. While one might count ten we 
stood eye to eye, and the words came again from my 
parched throat, ‘You are not on parole, sir.’ 

He took a step forward, held out a hand, and bared 
his head. The light touched his fair hair; another 
moment, and an Invisible Hand drew together the curtain 
of the mist. I was alone in an unearthly stillness. For 
some minutes I stood there rooted to the spot. 

The sound of a trumpet from my picket roused me, 
a strange and dreadful note, more than a summons to 
duty in the familiar call; a sad and accusing voice 
sounding, heaven help me! over the grave of a Layton’s 
honour and loyalty. With one glance at the empty 
moor, I turned and fled. 

Reaching the bivouac as the corporal was sending out 
a search-party, I gave orders mechanically to saddle 
and push on to Fort Augustus, and started at the head 
of my men, striving not to think, riding like a man 
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possessed of devils. From first to last of that mad 
gallop a sledge-hammer beat in my brain; the ground 
spun round; more than once I was nearly unhorsed, 
and when I reached camp I fell out of the saddle. 
The last thing I remember was being carried to my 
quarters. 

Weeks passed before the fever was gone, and I was 
able to leave my tent. 

There is little more to tell. I went home to Dare- 
hope, and on the Border uplands, under my dear 
Charlotte’s care, I regained strength. She divined, as 
loving women do, that I had a secret. Once only she 
asked what it was. I put her off with glozing words, 
and she never asked me again. For her I have written 
these pages, not as I wished, but as I was able, dis- 
covering the poverty and emptiness of mere words to 
tell the bitterness of a soul in defeat. For I have no 
illusions regarding myself. To every one is given a 
charter of manhood; mine I tore up with my own 
hands. The young trooper who was shot for desertion 
on Loch Ericht-side failed less in his duty than I; and 
his burden slipped from him when he took his last look 
into the musket-barrels. But I must trudge to the 
end under mine. Time only rivets it more closely to 
me; not all the casuistries ever spun can lighten it by 
a feather’s-weight. 

I resigned my commission. The king’s uniform was 
not for me. At Darehope, sweet companionship and 
the quiet of the hill-country brought a measure of 
balm ; for until I came overseas the rest of our married 
life was passed there, and there our little son was born. 
To all appearance, I was content with turning aside 
to a backwater, and letting the great world’s current 
flow past unheeded. In truth, I strove not to hear 
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its voice; but wandering winds of my fancy carried 
it up the fells, where its echo lingered until the 
Liddisdaill hills, which at first were both shelter and 
sanctuary, became sentinels—almost, I thought, com- 
prehending ones—on the horizon of my gateless prison. 
As the days followed one another, like water over a 
millwheel, the anodyne of routine failed, and every 
day it came home to me that I had been near 
the precipice of self-pity; that in action, not barren 
introspection, lay my duty both to myself and to my 
king. 

Then came news of Britain at grips with France in 
Southern India. One morning, alone on the hill road, 
I heard the jingle of harness, and by Hermitage Water 
almost rode into a troop of dragoons. On they came, 
limber-looking youngsters and grizzled sergeants in the 
king’s buff and scarlet, with the cornet, an eager- 
eyed recruiting officer, in front. The sight of them 
magically recalled the past; things that I had fondly 
imagined I had forgotten; visions and sounds and 
scents; my old regiment, comrades, fighting, movement, 
colour, life. They were riding post-haste to London, 
en route for Southern India, to fight for Britain. I 
went with them for a mile or two, and as I turned 
my horse homewards, after watching the last speck 
of scarlet fade in the distance, I knew that the voice 
of honour called me to the great world beyond the 
hills, with my sword for the cause of King George 
and England. 

So I took a passage in the Honourable the East India 
Company’s ship Humber, and came out to Southern 
India. A man can make himself useful though he has 
no king’s commission, and I have seen some fighting. 
At Augenar I was wounded, and now I lie counting the 
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days until I shall be able once more to help Robert 
Clive. 

One hand I have clasped here in old affection, for 
Patrick Maxwell, after the Rebellion, wearied of idleness 
and Jacobite exile in France, and came out to the 
service of the Company. He nursed me like a brother, 
and his hand carries these writings to my wife in far- 
off Liddisdaill. 

Bertrand is in France, wearing the blue-and-silver 
of the Garde Ecossaise, and Charlotte’s letters have it 
that he is as sprightly a figure as any in the gallant 
corps. 

Before I left the Gannet on the Northumberland 
coast, it was arranged that the French money should 
be taken by Anthony Brander and Bertrand to Mr 
Waters the banker in Paris (through whom it originally 
came to Scotland), and this was accomplished without 
misadventure. If the Jacobites in France still chose to 
devote the money to the stricken cause it was no affair 
of mine. I had gone into the adventure through no 
political aim, and my interest in the lowis dors ceased 
when Glenira’s honour was vindicated. 

A few Jacobite white roses mark where Glenira 
at last found rest, under the rowans by Hermitage 
Water. He lived but three months with us at Dare- 
hope, his mind as dark as his sight, and nothing 
more was gleaned from him concerning his ill-starred 
journey to the North. 

The Virgil, in its scarred and shabby binding, lies 
near me, evoking memories as I open it: old Edinburgh 
and the pipes shrilling through her steep and crowded 
streets, the quiet green hills of the Border, the loud 
North Sea, swift Spey amidst her mountains, eager days 
and starry nights in the heather; and I close the old 
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book and my tale with a prayer that some glad day, 
when this strife in India is over and my duty done, it 
may be granted to me to see once more my loved ones 
and the longed-for skies of home. 


* * * * % 


Here ends Edmund Layton’s manuscript. On_ its 
margin, faded with the years, are the words: ‘My 
Edmund died in Southern India.’ Mistress Charlotte 
wrote them. 

In the room where this tale of old Scotland first 
came into my hands, Edmund Layton’s portrait and his 
wife’s hang facing each other, and often I fancy her 
hazel eyes meet his with understanding and forgiveness. 


THE END. 


Edinburgh : 
Printed by W. & R. Chambers, Limited. 
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